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Ban The Bomb! 


steed (NDUSTRY? 


Dec. 5. For details of this coming demon- 
stration for peace, see page 2. 


~—-— See Magazine Section —~ 
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Goons, Cops 
Seize NMU Hall 


A dawn raid by 150 goons, supported by 200 cops, 
SS as x suceeded Friday morning in wresting control of the Na- 
= oor ~ SS ! ee tional Martime Union hail fram rank and file members and 


SSK 


SK , {> turning it over to forces of President Joseph Curran. 
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At 6 am. Friday morning, two Greyhound buses 
loaded with goons, reportedly from Philadelphia, pulled 
up before the NMU hall at 354 W. 17 St. and entered the 
hall. In addition to approximately 100 cops on duty on 
16th and 17th Sts., Troop B of the mounted police, a 
detail of motorcycle cops and a Police Emergency Truck 
surrounded the hall and barred the entrances after Curran 
coup. Several rank and file members who sought admit- 
tance to the hall were slugged by the goons. 


The rank and file had held the hall for close to two 
weeks to bar an attempt by Curran illegally to oust the 
elected officials for the Port of New York and put in their 
place a group of his stooges. Curran attempted to install 
union vice president H. B. Warner as “administrator” of 
the Port of New York in place of port agent David Drum- 
mond and to oust 14 patroimen - appointing goons in 
their place. . 


The rank and file responded to Curran'’s unconstitu- . 
tional move by moving. into the union hall to prevent 
Curran’s stooges from taking over. Police then preyented 
the legally elected officals from functioning and protected 
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By Louise Mitchell 

New York Welfare Commis- 
sioner Raymond M. Hilliard has 
just ordered a $10,000,000 cut in 
— budgets, effective Decem- 


This cut reduces the already 
miserably low standards to starva- 
tion depths. t_ children, 
the sick, ‘the 


month for food, 


receive less each 
clothing, utilities, 
t and inci- 


. 7 appropria : 
the mounting costs of 
rolis which 
the last 11 


ihe 


the blind and 


4 


which was known to the O'Dwyer 
administration during the election 
but meng ‘ ey 
promises, will resu 
of ‘a large number of “supple- 
mentary assistance” cases, 
thus be deprived of medical 
Hive are sample budgets under 
the old-and new plans which if- 
hustrate Hilliard’s brutalattack on 
the needy: 
AID TO DEPENDENT 
“CHILDREN 
A mother—a boy of 14— 
(Mrs. K.) (John) 
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and girl of 12 
Ma 
=e Old New 
$73.37 $64.90 
17.00 
1.50 
2.70 
10 


Refrigeration (gas) 
Househ'd equipm't 
School expense -.. | 


$97.37 $86.80 


The total cut for this family of 


three is $10.57 monthly. A ques- 


tion could be asked whether the 
gas companies have cut their rates 
also? Or was the utility allowance 
cut because less food will take less 


‘cooking gas? 


In many cases of 


rolls entirely. 

OLD AGE ASSISTANCE 
(monthly) 

Mr. and Mrs. L. 

me 1949 


. ary 
relief, a cut of $36.05 monthly 
will wipe the family off Welfare 


1950 


SUPPLEMENTARY HOME RELIEF (monthly) 
A father, mother and six children, c  yoag 


under éne ‘year 
New Cut 


| $64.29 $55.90 
_ Here the total cut for the couple 
is $8.39. 


with other methods Hilliard has 


$48.84 $43.20 devised to rob the poor.) 


(Tomorrow's article will deal of trade unions, frate 
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of the “Outlaw The Atombomb” 


Monday night, Dec. 5. 


demonstration U. S. atomic 


7. wa 


sent a stirring message in supports 


The rally will be the first major as ae 


since President Trimnan revealed to Rage 


the world that the Soviet Union 


had broken America’s A-Bomb ‘ . 


‘monopoly. 


: 


Kin vy, follows: 


: 


ing. Best wishes for the suiceess of 
your meeting. Lang live the great 
friendship between the American 
people and the Chinese people who 
are defending their common cause 
of world peace and security.” . 

The Garden meeting will ide 
ithe finale to an emergency Eastern 
Seaboard. Congress on American- 
Soviet relations which the Council 
is sponsoring Saturday and Sun- 
day, Dec. 3 and 4, at Manhattan 
Center. Attendis 
and the rally will 


: representatives 
rnal, Negro 
organizations, students and youth, 
‘church and educational bodies and 


the conference 


The message, which was sent by f~ 
Liu Shao-Chi, chairman of. theP® 
Sino-Soviet Friendship Association |) 33am 
and vicé-chairman of the People’s) 7 a" 
Political Consultative Committee tof 0 
Council Chairman Dr, John A.B =) 3 
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‘community centers. 

Among the speakers announced 
for the rally are O. John Rogge, 
Howard Fast, John Howard Law- 
son, Dr. John A: Kingsbury, Rev. 
| William Howard Melish and Rich- 
ard Morford. Others, including in- 
ternationally known figures, will be 
announced later. : 

Highlighting the program will be 
a dramatic musieal pageant, staged 
by achat faves: Beaudet 1 - 
rs Unity and American 
Peoples choruses of 100 voices. 
“art are from 60 cents to 

40. 


The 


Times. 
In a front- 
Seoul, Korea, the Times 
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General is based on the fact that 


fe 


Ay 


Communist-led administration of 
the world's fifth largest metropolis, 
with virtually every paragraph giv- 
ing the lie to the Times’ own edi- 
torial bias. 

Sullivan's very first sentence de- 
Cc 
“Despite last spring's predictions 
of a crisis by wishful thinkers from 
the West, the Chinese Communists 
have won the first round of their 
battle of Shanghai.” 


The new regime has brought 
Shanghai “its t comparatively 
stable currency in many years, 
Sullivan writes. 

And significantly, in view of the 
silly. refusal of the. State Depart- 
ment—and the Times—to see that 


_|lack of good trade relations hurts 


America more than China, Sullivan 
noted: 
“(They) have kept the factories 


m-| going despite the sudden ending of 

, i .| United States aid in fuel and raw 
ard McGrath and Commissioner of 

tion and Naturalization 

{Watson B: Miller to attend the Na- 

tional Conference Against Depor- 


_|real ideological opposition has ap- 
“The invitation to the Attorney 


materials.” 

The wishful thinkers who pro- 
phesied that Shanghai's millions 
would quickly turn against the 
Communists after the city’s libera- 
tion are deflated by Sullivan. “No 


: 


peared among the city’s residents.” 
And the Times correspondent adds: 


“In fact, many westerners have 
been startled to see how shallow 
was the penetration’ of Western 
ideas of personal freedom.” Per- 
sonal freedom, we may conclude, 
implies in this. instance what a 
Times correspondent considers it 
'to be, 

| However, Sullivan continues: 
“The absence of such (ideological) 
opposition has enabled the new 
‘regime to rule without violence, 
‘in contrast to its Kuomintang pre- 
decessors.” 

He contrasts the peaceful rule 
of the People’s Republic with 
“what came before.” Describing 
the Kuomintang terror against the 
Shanghai populace, Sullivan says: 

“The city will not soon 
what came before. Even as 
corres ent was out of 
se em on the Y River lech, 

w days ago an , 
United States bound, told / she 
had stood in ‘her darkened bed- 
room window, hypnotized with 
horror. Next door the Nationalist 
police, before fleeing the city, were 
conducting mass executions of po- 
litical prisoners, many of them still 
in their pajamas. 
~“Such sights were commen last 
May. That there has been nothing 
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imes Again Refutes Times on China 


People's Republic of China 

holds the cro Mag tugs ae of 
Shanghai workers students, 
foreign cor dent Walter Sul- 
livan admits ‘in Friday's New York 


dispatch from 


\of this sort under the Commufists 


sumption of industrial power... 
shows a slight month-to-month in- 


While “many factories are stil] 
idle,” in the city’s chief industry, 
cotton milling, “all but five of the 
57 plants are in part-time’ opera- 
tion.” 

Sullivan lists several exceptions 
ito the success of Shanghai's new 


“The Communists have recently 
acquired Kwangtung, China’s most 
acute rice deficit area, and possibly 
the rice reserves must be sent 
there.” 
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Mayor O'Dwyer Friday|a 
asked the City Council to ap- 
prove a $15,000-a-year salary 
increase himself, which wall 
boost his pay to $40,000 a year. 
The Mayor made the request for 


pat on his refusa 
and other 


SUNDAY 


Page 3 


5,000 Hike i in Own Pay 


proposals, 


President of the City Council Vin- 


cent R. Impellitteri from $15,000)S 

to .$30,000,. and increases for all|ma 

the five oe to 

ee their salaries 
‘up to $25,000. 

* The . Mayor's were 


proposals 
transmitted Friday to ts hae T. 


of | said 


Wage Born ge Core 
be intro- 
duced at the Ci City ey phere Sharkey 
he would ask for Sciadbihe 
consideration. If the salary 
increases would effective 
Jan. 1, 1950, so 


Transit Report Bioc 


40-Hr. Week Now 


An immediate 40-hour week was ruled out in a report 
the Board of Transportation received yesterday from Deputy 
John J. Woods in his 18 unions among the 32,000 city transit 


employes. The board said it would > 


give the report “immediate study.” 

Woods, who was appointed 

ty transit commissioner on 

July 15, 1949, received the unions’ 

testimony at a hearing between 
June 2 and 7. 


Following is the substance of 
Woods’ report: 


LABOR RELATIONS—He pro- 
posed “a grieveance proceedure 
and training program.” The back- 
log of 146 grievances when he 
took office, Woods stated, had 
been reduced to seven, and since 
July 15 416 cases were received 
of which, all but 49, he declared, 
are “currently in process of set- 

i 


HOURS ‘OF LABOR-He ad- 


the 40-hour week on local transit 
lines throughout the country. If 
granted, he said, this would 
New York $30,200,000 a year, and 
for this, ie added, the present fare 
is inadequate. He said the 40- 
hour week question is the “most 
difficult of all the proposals before 
us, implying that the rank and file 
of the transit union was making 
this issue one of the basic strug- 
gles for better conditions on the 
bus and subway system. 


COLLECTIVE BARGAINING 
—On this question Woods merely 
said the aim was to settle on, poli- 
cies that would apply equally 
throughout the transit. system.” 

SICK LEAVE—He proposed 
consideration of a sick leave plan 
to provide for a maximum of 90 


days sick leave earned at the rate) resulting from “this form o 


of 12 days a year “with adequate’ 


| O'DWYER 
He appointed Woods as a 


cost | — 


: 


Transit Commissioner 
safegnards” against “deliberate 


pa bart | 
$ 


general strike for wage 


Plan Strike 
3d Ave. Transit Firing 


The threat of a strike of 3,800 employes. of the Third 
Ave. Transit system developed Friday as company spokes- 


men moved to discharge men for an alleged slow-lown. The 
| Transport Workers Union, through®— 


its president Michael Quill, cou.)- 
tered with a threat of an immediate 
walkout if the company moves to 
carry out its threat. 


Some 1,800,000 passengers daily 
would “be affected. 
Quill said he would be willing 


absenteeism.” Woods was forced 
to admit that there is no protec- 
‘tion for employes subjected to long 
illnesses. 


The ‘present transit sick leave 
plan allows a maximum of 12 days 


a year with an accumulation of 
24 days, which, Woggs said, “is 
not only inadequate but is ex- 
horbitantly costly to the board 
and unsatislactory to the em- 
ployees.In practice it works out, 
that ._ practically 100 percent are 
utilizing the full 12 days each 
year and there is a suspicion that 
not all of this is for legitimate ill- 
nesses. He claimed that sick leave | 


ab- 
(Continued on Page 8) 


Students at NYU 
Hit Removal of 
‘One World’ Mural 


hen they effected th 
Minodaansens. y etiec e removal of 


not attend the School of Education 


(some being students of the anti- 
Soviet Si 


have assailed it as a “vicious piece 
of Commuunist propaganda. 
School of Education student 
spokesmen asserted yesterday that 
‘the press reports have been full 
of distortions about the contents 
(Continued on Page 11) 
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to submit the dispute to arbitra- 
tion before Theodore Kheel, im- 
of the transit 


partial chairman 
industry. The company's position 
was still not made public. 

The dispute, according to the 


to Fight 


- 
fOa«-_"_"™_-—_—--—_—_—_- — 


union, arose over new winter 
schedules. 


The company, said Quill, “with 
an eight-cent fare, has cut its 
schedules 5 percent, and they are 
creating the strike situation to get 
out from under their obligation to 
pay the men $1,000,000 due them 
in back wages.” 


He said the union has “made 
up its mind” not to let the com- 


pany get away with the money 
it owes the workers since 1947. 


State Dep’ 


t On-Off 


In Panama Tangle 


The Werker Washington Bureaa 


WASHINGTON. — The 


US Ambassador Monet Davis will* 
remain in Panama City, “diplomatic 
relations do not exist,” 
Secretary of State Edward Miller 
told reporters. Davis, Miller said, 
is “accredited to a government 
which no longer exists.” 


Events in Panama were happen- 
ing so fast that even Miller, 
expert on Latin American affairs 
couldn't keep up with them. 


“Yesterday, after the National 
Assembly and the Su Court 
confirmed President Chanis, the na- 
tional police chief refused to abide 
by the decision and put Arnulfo 
Arias in the presidency,” said Mil- 

mentioned that 


ler. 
A ; 

National Assembly had 
confirmed Arias. Miller hadn't 
heard that. 

He said the US will consult with |tive 
other American on what 
attitude to adopt towards the Arias 

He stressed, how- 


| 


6 months 
$6 00 
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Assistant” 


Accused of asassinatod 


State Department announced 


| payments, including overtime. costs | F riday that the U.S. wasn't having diplomatic relations with 
Arnulfo Arias, Panama's third president in six days. Although 


Remon's troops surrounded the 
presidential palace last Saturday. 
By Sunday morning, Chanis had 
resigned and vice president Ro- 
(Continued on Page 10) 


One-Day Strike Stops 
All French Industry 


PARIS.—Practically all heavy industry, mines, shipping and Paris public transporta- 
tion were closed down Friday as millions of France’s organized workers joined in a 24-hour 


increases. _ The strike was heen effective where the General Con- 
—®federation of Labor 


(CGT) was 
strong, which included the minin ng 
areas, the ports and the iron a 
steel and textile plants. These offi- 
cial estimates put the effectiveness 
of the strike at 80 to 100 perectnt. 

Also joining in the walkout were 
the “Workers Force’ unions led by 
Socialist officials, The Christian 
Workers Federation did not parti- 
cipate, but permitted member 
unions to join if they wished, and 
many of the latter, it was reported, 
participated in the one-day walk- 
out. 


In Paris, no subway trains or 
buses ran for the day. Suburban 
ee ind trains - taxis also 
sto a Oo newspapers 
oie published in the city, and 
Frances radio networks were si- 
lent except for three brief news 
bulletins. 


The strike was in protest against 
the refusal by the Ceorge Bidault 
government to grant increases in 
nay to meet the rising cost of 
living. 


300 Strike at 


| Jersey Safeway 


JERSEY CITY.—A strike by 300 
clerks and butchers Friday closed 
most of the 63 Sateway stores ix 
northern New Jersey although a 
few opened with supervisory per- 
sonnel behind the counters. 

The strike also stopped the 
movement of trucks in and out of 
the Safeway warehouse here when 
some 20 drivers refused to cross 
a picket line set up by Local 464 
of the Heat Cutters Union and 
Local 1262 of the Retail Clerks 
| Union, both AFL. 


—— 


\ers walked out and liberal n 


political conflict with the conserva-|* 


tive regime. 

Troops ware deployed at the m 
tersection of the citys mam ar- 
teries — Jimenez de Quesada and 
Seventh Avenues—after two shots 
were fired as a large crowd 
ered on the where 
Caitan was 


' to. our State Department 


/ prison, But to be the ruler of China. 


>> aroe qtes 


because of a nationwide gener 
Party as the latest move in the® 


Avail 9, 1948. Pclice 


General Strike 
On in Colombia 


BOGOTA, Colombia.—Transportation and other work- 


pers did not appear Friday 
sesel strtics called by the Liberal 


ed several people. 
crowded. 


treets were Police 
cars rushed in all directions. 


The Conservative Labor Min- 


ister Evaristo Sourdis tried to min- 
imize the effectiveness of the strike. 
He warned, however, Se 
lithe strike spread even further, “ 
am ready to take all 
measures to counteract it.” 
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By Rob F. Hall 
WASHINCTON-—Sen. Joe 


McCarthy (R.Wis), 
dasting of the National Association of Manufacturers 


Ne ee tdeanaataaan aie 


‘sin and abomination, is a patient at the Army's Walter 
Reed Hospital, with all expenses paid by the tax- 


As a veteran, Sen. McCarthy's hospital fees are 
id by the Veterans Administration. But as a mem- 
ber of Congress, he. could use all — armed 


se f 10.75 
B= by a ron or Only $ Oe 


govern 
ital which Mr. and 


eur’ $18 aday. Ina private 
services would 


Mrs. John Doe might patronize, 
: cest or focr times that much. 
Rep. J. Parnell Thomas( R-NJ) another foe of 
such “socialistic” schemes as national health insur- 
ance, has also enjoyed the services of Walter Reed 
Hespital. He has gone out there two or three times 
this year, a said, for observation and 
treatment. On one ‘visit, be underwent a “serious 
eperation. It costs Rep. nS vr 
eran, the VA (this means you) paid the bill 
Rep. Barratt O'Hara (D-Ill) has been in Walter 
. Reed since Oct. 17. 


THE NAVY HOSPITAL at Bethesda’‘is also avail- 
at the same rate, 


re? It's 


able to Senators and Con 


Un-American 
we” —— Get lt! 


on this deal, the Budget 


iasiiaia- nek Acide’ the 


and Navy hospitals to hike their prices to 


st 5. 


hospital 
members of the armed forces be eliminated. Up until 
now, a soldier or navy man could send his wite or 


Ths 
are e 
Budget Director 
the military 


gar yr os 


ital for ae a oo About 
le for this 
Frank Pace ome that since 


pay raise, service men could afford te 
pay for hospitalization for their families. 
Sen Flanders (R-VT) doesn’t a 
heard of Pace’s proposal he exp! 
was increased vy | 


When he 
Privates’ pa 
$5 a month, he said, wh 
le to pay hospital bills. 


He might have added that so long as members 
of Congress were getting cut-rate mye eon care, it 


wasn t seemly to deny it to dependents 
MEMBERS OF CONGRESS, however, have 00 free 


medical atention even when they don’t 


—— The armed services operates a 
in t under Rear Adm. George 


of the Medical Corps. With a large 


to the 
ispensary 
W. Calver 
ot assistants 


nurses, and corpsmen, the dispensary pays close at- 
tention to the health of Senators and Congressmen. 


When nation 


al health insurance legislation 
the Sist session, the members 


was in 
eran iaiie by vanent Oo bes aah When the 


matter comes up during the next session, it will be 


interesting to see whether the chief beneficiaries of 

government health “insurance,” at the taxpayers 
expense, continue to be the most vociferous foes of 

national health inrurance for all , 


is being " data. it being, dicennainate — te drop 
George A. Timone, the Christian 


Front advocate, from the Board 
of Education. This distaste for 
ff secmve: methods and pelhcies 
‘comes even from conservative 


(Continued on 1 on Page 11) 


SALE 


MON, - TUES, - WED. ONLY 
“Beat My Prices” 


LEATHER JACKETS 


3 Pockets .00 

ee oe ee 
BiS Bomber : 
JACKETS $9.25 
all weol lining 
Army & Navy 


sHors. #8 
“The real McLey” 


LEE MORSE 


907 SOUTHERN BLND. 
NEAR HUNTS POINT STATION 


$10.75 a day ‘with ing furnished, or free if 
a veteran. They have no con there now, 
press officer said. Recently Rep. John A. Whitaker 
(D-KY) was a patient. 

Because the government ra been losing money 


~— Rank & File Putting Heat on OD 


By Michael Singer ,who appeared before the Board.,;ers trom their own district who; was the incessant oo 
Mayor O'Dwyer, for the first; hey had been seen in advance| vehemently demanded that some-| American Labor Party 
ing to feel the pres- ‘by delegations of mothers, stu-| thing be done to build more; standard- bearer Rep. Vito 0 
iaieed® if tte: weieniding idents, educators and civic goups/ schools, new libraries, more play-jantonio on the real issues facing 
P {0 present the needs of their-com-|grounds and new hospitals. the people. 
"| munity before the bigwigs of the} The hearing came only a few, 


Democratic Administration — and days after the elections. Few Dem- 


Heretofore, the main attack on 
inadequate schools, libraries. j;many of them came reluctanity. ae 
eq ries, anc This sn delle st a a 


‘tailtion: D tic Officials virtually (2° of opposition to their pro- 


Se on a ROE Kare? cad ateoes 


TT 


THE ALP’S CXPOSURE of un- 
\Ger-assessments on big property, its 
revelations SPimpoverished schoo] 


conditions despite vast surpluses in | 


gram from Democratic voters 8 |). city treasury, iis program for 
soon eee O Dwyer —— aap? state and felleral . school 
victory reason, id—all of these factors sunk deep. 
O'Dwyer intimates admitted later, ly into the collective minds af the 
citys communities. For the first 
time, thousands of people studied 
the budget, saw the true state cl 
(affairs and stormed the Board of' 
Estimate for redress. 


Though the ALP, Communis{ 
Party, Teachers Union, and the. 
New York Tenants Council were 
represented and presented the 
heart of the budget argument, thc| 
jmass of protesters to the city’s con- 
struction policy were the rank and 
file of the Democratic Party. 


| This pressure is being reflected | 
yin other ways too. Mayor O'Dwyer 
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A Year of Achievement for 


Masses & Mainstream 
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Books in Review: The Communist Trial, by George Marion— 
Charles Humboldt; Lorca: The Poet and His People, by 
Arturo Barea—Joseph M. Bernsicin; The Golden Threads, 
by Hannah Josephson—Richard O, Boyer; Prise Stories of 
1949, edited by Herschel Brickell—Jose Yglesias; African-— 
ism in the Cullah Dialect, by Lerense D. Turner—Herbert 
Aptheker; The Realities of American-Palestine Relations, 

by Frank Manuel—A. B. Magil. 

Drawings: Amen, Becker, Frasconi, Shahn, Skolnick 

Index to Volume Ul, 1949 
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‘It Cacchione Were Alive....' 
NOT 10% 


NOT 20% ... 
... NOT 30% 


but 4.07% reductions 


3 3% 


£ 
5 = 


complex and difficult conditions. spirit of the first Communist ever;haps no greater tribute to his 
In a bitter, harassing election cam-}e to public office in the coun-| fighting heart could be given than) 
paign, how natural to invoke the/try, who was reelected three times that by a City Hall officia varat said | 
: by tremendous majorities — whose when the higher fare was imposed | C I OT al N G 
nist Party, was the greatest Com-/derous assaults at the realty barons, 
munist campaigner the working | the transit monopolists shook the ar 
‘class has ever produced. ~ ‘Council time and again. With 
HIS DEATH left a gaping void| Councilman Davis he was a bar- 


ON 
It was no breast-beating lament, 
death muffled the turbulent noises on the people 
of Brooklyn into a heartrending!) “Can you imagine what Pete 
sob. ‘would be doing about this nowe! 
For Peter V. Cacchione; Brook-| Wow!” 

lyn Communist Councilman, na-| _ He was a relieved politician.. For | 
tional committee member, chair-| “Pete” was the leader in the fight! 
in the ranks of the people. Thou- 
sands wept in Brooklyn's streets as 
the mile-long caravan bore Cac- 

chione’s body to his last resting 

_— on that cold, gray day in 

194 


y Qe EN § 
‘aden! Secehaiini lh PETER V. CACCHIONE 
man of the Kings County Commu- | to save the nickel fare. His thun- 
To Communists—from Red Hook 


To non-Communists he was a 
fearless, faithful fighter for the 


=e They eco’ him, loved 
voted for him. 
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_| from Sayre, Pa., 


rier that the bipartisan Council ma- 


| 
chine. could not dent for years. | 


He introduced bills for price con- 
trol and decent housing; for child | 
2 | nurseries, playgrounds and better) 
schools; against “hate” ads and 
racial and religious discrimination | 
in any form, and for unity and | 
friendship with the democratic peo- | 
ples throughout the world. a 
_ When the Democrats and Re-, 
publicans maid not still Pete's 
voice, when they could not bury | 
his bills and resolutions, they stole 
ithem from him. 


. 


THIS RAILROAD WORKER 
who learned of! 
struggle in the rail strikes, in the 
veterans bonus fight, 'in the great 
crusade for unemployment insur- 
ance—who rose from flophouse to 
‘tee the most beloved fig-| 
ure Brooklyn ever produced, 


GREATER N., Y, 


JEWISH LABOR BAZAAR 
| DEC. 8, 9, 10, TI, 12 


ST. NICHOLAS ARENA 
69 West 66th Street 


Select from a Complete Line of 


WINTER COATS, TOP COATS, 


At a memorial meeting for Cac- 
chione on Nov. 17, 1948 in the! 
Academy of Music, a speaker said: 

“Anyone who ever dropped in 
for a visit with Pete was sure of an 
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AND JACKETS 
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EVERYTHING MADE, FITTED AND 
SOLD BY MEMBERS OF 
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Rebuild the Weh 
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It's Policy--Unofficial 


By Joseph ‘Starobin 


Were President Truman and Secretary of State Dean 
Acheson telling the whole truth when they denied last week 
that plans are afoot to rebuild a western German Army? 


Gen. Omar Bradley, chief of the American Joint Chiefs 


of Staff, has come out in fa 
the remilitarization program u 
ing to an exclusive 


of Nov. 22, Gen. Bradley 


of German units as part of 
r the Atlantic Pact. 
by Mel Fiske in the Daily Worker 
gave an off the record talk before 


Accord- 


the Overseas: Writers Association in Washington on Nov. 16. 
He expressed the desirability “from a military standpoint” of 
building a western German Army which would become part 
of the western European force of 30 divisions that is to be 


formed under the Atlantic Pact by 1954. 


Bradley indicated that the next step was up to the State 
Department. This threw a questionmark over the strong denials 
made by Acheson on the very same day, just after the latter's 


fe ‘ 
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return from the confab in Paris on the German 
problem. 


SECOND, is the “social visit” of Gen. Ber- 
nard L. K. Montgomery, chief of the combined 
military forces of the five western European 
countries known as the Brussels Alliance. Mont- 
gomery arrived here on last Monday. He will be 
seeing Bradley and other high American military 
officials. Moreover, there will be an official visit 
to the Pentagon this weekend by Britain's chief 
of the Imperial General Staff, Field Marshal Sir 
William J. Slim. 

* 


THE PURPOSE of these two visits is obvi- 
ously connected with the strategic problems con- 


. The Pentagon planners and their over- 
seas pals are faced with the questions of dividing 
the billion dollar appropriation of Atlantic Pact 
funds, and the first ane of military material 
is known to be scheduled for Dec. 1. 

But their main problem is how to speed the 
formation of a western armed f 


oe 


use the manpower of the 47,000,000 Cermans 
under the Bonn regime, among whom there are 
at least seven million refugees from eastern 
Europe who have not been integrated into west- 
ern German life, and could be easily recruited 
into a new Nazi army. 

a 


THE THIRD ASPECT of the problem flows 
from the negotiations now taking place between 
France and western Germany, stimulated by a 
virtual ultimatum from Acheson, which are in- 
tended to bring about the “integration” of western 
Germany into the various western blocs, and 
ultimately, the Atlantic Pact system. A deal has 
been worked out whereby the very reluctant 
French have been pushed into a rapprochement 
with the Bonn government. That is supposed to 
clear the way for full participation of western 
Germany in the affairs of western Europe. 

Obviously, with economic and political agree- 
ments now.reached between Bonn and Paris, it 
will not be long before the western Germans 
begin to raise the question of military agreements, 
especially since the American backers of western 
Germany have already moved from the stage of 
secret to “off-the-record” talk. 

Thus, it is plain. President Truman and Mr. 
Acheson may be telling the truth when they 
say that no independent German army is in the 
cards for the moment. But they would not be 
telling the truth if they deny that the whole 
nature and trend of their policy is moving toward 
the arming of the western German soldiers, under 
the command of Montgomery or Bradley or both. 
as part of the larger project of reviving a reac- 
tionary y whose entire resources would 
be colonized by western capitalism for aggression 
against the Socialist world. 

Where there is so much smoke, there is surely 
some fire. 
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\U. S. Populaiton 
Above 150,000,000 


WASHINGTON 


| (UP).—The 
population of the United States 
_\probably has passed 150,000,000. 

The Census Bureau estimated 
Friday it totalled 149,947,000 on 
Oct 1, and has been increasing at 
a rate of 150,000 to 200,000 a 
month. On that basis, it should be 


ficial census, in’ 1940, 


| 


rmacht? |Negroes’ Lobby 
\For Civil Rights 


Will Be Biggest 


Spurred by Congress’ by-passing of civil rights and the 
growing nationwide pogrom against Negroes, 36 organiza- 
tions in as many states are pressing toward ‘the half-way 
mark of a mass civil rights mo- 
bilization in Washington on Jan. 
15, 1950. 
The 36 participating organiza- 
tions were called together recently 
‘by the national office of the 
NAACP for the beginning of what 
the leaders caled a “grass roots 
movement.” The period between 
Nov. 15 and Jan. 15, when a mass 
lobby will descend upon Wash- 
ington, was set aside for spade 
work in organizing state delega- 
tions and visiting Congressmen at 
home. 
Aim of the Civil Rights Mo- 
bilization is passage of the full 
civil rights program to which Presi- 


‘dent Truman has given repeated Sy RR as 
lip service. 


PATTERSON 


STATE CONFERENCES have! passage of the President's pro- 
been held in New England, Vir-|posals and include enforcement of 
ginia, Oklahoma, Texas, New York |the 14th Amendment. He also 
and New Jersey. Illinois will hold| urged that federal police protec- 
its conference this weekend. Bos-|tion be asked for southern Negro 
reports that 
legislators already have been vis-| * 
ited for commitments on civil rights | CIVIL RIGHTS 
bills. have noted that Jan. 1 marks the 

Last week mobilization leaders | 86th year since the signing of the 
called for stepped-up activity fol-|Emancipation Proclamation, a fact 
lowing upon a statement by Sen.|;which re-enforces the demand of 
John J. Sparkman of Alabama that|the Negro people for an end to 
he would use all his energies to de- | Jimcrow—NOW. 
feat any civil rights brought to! The mobilization in Washington 
the Senate floor. Sparkman, elected |on next Jan. 15 will be the fourth 
on the Alabama Dixiecrat ticket in'such lobbying effort since the end 
1948, has ben considered in some|of.World War Il. The first was 
confused circles as a “southern|organized by Paul Robeson in 
liberal.” (1946. Others have ben organized 


William L. Patterson, national | by special committees. The last, 
secretary of the Civil Rights Con-|'™ 1945, accomplished a negative 
, victory in defeating the Mundt- 
gress, last week announced the Nixon Bill, designed to outlaw 
support of his organization to the | minority political expression. 
CRM and asked that organizations; The proposed 1950 action has 
politically left of those presently 'the positive objective of writin 
participating be invited. While|into law full guarantees of equa 
‘supporting the published program jrights which was the promise of 
of the mobilization, Patterson |the Civil War which ended more 
urged that it be extended beyond than 80 years ago. 
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Army Admits Freezing Out 
Firms in Water Cooler Deal 


WASHINGTON (UP). — The;cate the bidding was “rigged” to 
Army Quartermaster Corps ad- | favor Westinghouse. He demanded 


‘mitted Friday that its specifica-| ‘hat the Army explain. 


; Brig. Gen. E. M. Brandon, As- 
tions for a $100,000 water cooler) ant Army Judes Advecste C 


contract contained language bor-| 2,2) for Procurement, assured the 
‘rowed intact from Westinghouse) subcommitee Friday that it is not 
Electric Corp., sales literature. {in the least — for = — 
| to ask industrial concerns for ad- 
Quartermasves SPOkesMED | vice and technical recommenda- 
\told House investigatiors that no 


tions to be used in drawing up 
“bid rigging” was involved. They|contract specifications. 
added that Westinghouse got the) Francis P. Kerr, head of the QM 
contract only because its bid was) 


f : ti : id he “ 
‘the lowest of 11 submitted. Ee eerie sé we 


ferred with Westinghouse represcu- 
A House Judiciary Subcommit-|tatives two or three times before 
tee headed by Rep. Emmanuel/drawing up the specifications.” 


Celler, D., N. Y., is looking into 
McGrath Doubletalks 

‘On ‘Loyalty’ Oaths 
The Werker Washingten Bureas 

WASHINGTON. — Attorney 
General J. Howard McGrath Fri- 
day told the National Interfrater- 
for college faculty and fraternity 
members “are not the way to com- 
bat communism.” 

McGrath advised representatives 
of fraternities that what he called 


nist termites” could 
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of the Home in Chelsea urged in 1950. It may show 7 and tolerating ideas - _ 
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Worse Than Munich 


THE BIG NEW MUNICH DEAL is on. 


The last one was bred in London arid gave Hitler the 
signal for starting World War II. This new one is the 
work of the cold war Truman-GOP coalition in Washing- 
ton. It makes the 1988 Munich of Neville Chamberlain 
look like a kindergarten. For what it does is to put the 
stamp of “USA-approval” upon the revival of the Nazi 
war power in Germany after’that Nazi war power was 
crushed at Stalingrad, and after FDR and Stalin agreed 
to tear it up by the roots in the Yalta-Teheran-Potsdam 
Agreements. ; 


Here is what the New Munich made in Washington 
calls for— 


It halts the dismantling of all big German war indus- 
tries in the Westérn Zone. This tears up the Potsdam 
Agreement which Truman signed in 1945. 

It gives the Nazis in the Western Zone the right to 
re-build their “merchant marine,” a preparation for war in 
disguised terms. This is similar to Chamberlain's OK of 
the Nazi submarine pact in 1935-6. 

It allows the new Nazi-dominated regime of Bonn to 


participate as an equal in military and economic decisions 
taken by the Atlantic Pact powers in Europe. 


And finally, there is not the slightest doubt any more 


that Washington is now finishing the plans for reviving 
a new Nazi German Army. The meetings between Gen- 
eral Montgomery and the Pentagon generals now taking 
place concern the rebuilding of Hitler's shattered armies 
with America’s help. 

If this deal, and the cold war out of which it grows, 
are not halted by an outraged American public, the cost 
in liberty and lives will be tragic. 

It is not yet too late for the peoples to reverse this 
blind and murderous blueprint for a Hitler-America war 
plot. The world peace camp is enormous. It grows more 


powerful all the time. 

It includes 800,000,000 people in the USSR, China, 
peoples democracies, and the peace-loving millions in the 
capitalist states. 

The Chamberlain Munich cost 40,000,000 lives. This 
New Munich must be seotched. It can be done. Let all 
decent men and women speak out for a halt to the revival 
of Nazi war power, for the outlawing of atombombs, for 
a U.S.-Seviet peace settlement. 


Welfare—Or Profits 


THE HEAVY THINKERS of the capitalist system 
are not remarkable for their logic. 

They are crying that there is a “surplus” of food and 
goods. They also demand that Labor produce more. 
Their prophets preclaim that only more production can 
save us all. On the one hand “surpluses”; on the other 
hand; more production. , 

What is the key to this riddle? Easy. By “more 
production” definitely they mean more output per worker 
per hour. They definitely don’t mean more goods for the 
people as a whole. They mean lower real wages for Amer- 
ican labor in order to boost profits—even if they sell fewer 
things to the public whose real wages and savings are 
falling all the time. 

When the spiced advertisements of the NAM tell us 
that “the more we produce the more we all have,” they 
are lying in their teeth. If that were true, why would 
government warehouses be bursting now with huge sup- 
plies of grain, eggs and butter? How come that this food 
which is so badly needed by millions of American families 
stays in warehouses to rot? 

The answer is that the present social system of private 
ownership of America’s industries has nothing to do with 
the happiness of the people. It is not a system for the 
production of goods for the people; it is a system for the 
production of profits first and last. No profits, no goods 
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Cities Say ‘Yes’ 


To Sub Drive Quotas 


The call for 39,000 new reade:ss of The Worker 
has been received with enthusiasm, especially in 


key industrial areas. 
The Chicago Press Conference 


day announced the launching of another edition 
of The Worker—The DuSable Edition, named in 
honor of the first settler of Chicago, a Negro 
Dec. 11 a promotion issue of 15,000 will be issued 
and after Jan. 1 it will appear regularly as a weekly 
edition of The Worker. Abner Berry, 
Harlem Worker, was the main speaker at the 


conference. 


nine days of the drive. 
Western Pennsylvagia sent in 


mine section challenges to socia 


New Jersey spark plugs the subscription drive. 
New Jersey counties, industrial centers, sent in 
136 subs out of the 557 subs received in the first 


subs from steel workers, Southern Illinois coal 


the steel sections in Chicago. Each aim to get 300 


munist Pa 
held last Satur- 


. On 


itor of the 
Worker report 


subs out of the 3,000 Chicago quota. 

The New York State Committee of the Com- 
pledges 20,000 new subs for The 
Worker. “The new readers,” says William Nor- 
man, Communist Party secretary, “would be ob- 
tained among the progressives who were part of 
the Peekskil! free speech fight, the bail victory, 
the significant progressive vote and fighters 
against police brutality.” 

The management of The Worker and Dai 


keen interest in the special $1 


combination subscription offer for one year of 


The 


Worker and Daily Worker. 
Under this plan those who are now subscribers 
to The Worker would have their present sub- 


scription extended a year. 


a batch of 33 


list competition 


Reports trom all states indicate that this drive 
is receiving enthusiastic suport of the workers 
who agree that “There is no other paper as good 
as The Worker.” 


Squeeze-Play Against 


Miners: Who Backs It? 


| By George Morris 


The inside story of the conspiracy to isolate the coal miners in a lone back-to-the- 


wall fight and liquidate the fourth round wage raise, is now leaking out. It points directly 


‘to the doors of the Truman Administration and 
The story is summed up in a Oo 


few words in the Nov. 14 Quick 
‘Magazine [put out by publishers 
of Look] from its Washington re- 
ports as follows: 

“In the labor picture Philip Mur- 
ray of the CIO now is on top; 
John L. Lewis has reason to worry. 
. . « Murray didn't want to act so 
‘drastically with the Reds. He had 
to as part of the steel strike set- 
tlement. As their consideration, 
‘steel firms won administration 
promises for reconsideration of 
their plea that the ‘basing point’ 
system of steel prices be rein- 
stated.” 
| This simply adds up to the fol- 
lowing: 
| 1. The Administration insisted 
on an all-out red-baiting crack- 
down by the CIO and on outright 
expulsion of the left unions. This 
went far beyond the CIO board's 
own convention plans of last May 
‘when “non-conforming” unions 
‘were to be only denied representa- 


venhon. 
2. The Administration wanted 
the steel strike out of the way first 


) JOHN L. LEWIS 


‘now. 
| In the very week that Bethle- 


CIO president Philip Murray's office. 


a a Eas ae 


for the end of basing point system 
on steel prices “loom even brighter.” 

Now it is also apparent why 
Joh: L. Lewis’ proposal for a 
united labor front against the at- 
tacks of the corporations fell flat. 
Both AFL and CIO top labor lead- 
ers were too busy finding a ground 
for a united front with the em- 
ployers against the miners. 


No sooner was the bhack-door 
deal settled than the Administra- 
tion lost all interest in finding a 
base for a settlement in coal. The 
Justice Department quickly set into 
motion its legal machinery for a 
Taft-Hartlev injunction if and 
— the President gives the sig- 
nal. 


AFL and CIO top leaders de- 
parted for London to imaugurate 
a worldwide Marshall Plan labor 
front. There isn't a word from 
either AFL or CIO spokesmen 
showing the slightest displeasure 


over the blows the government is 
tion. on the executive board. That/as “capitulatirly,” “running away” |Preparing against the miners. 

apparently continued to be Mur- and their strike has “collapsed.” 
ray’s line until the eve of the con-|Federal Conciliator Cyrus Ching/acted from them? 
‘is described as “out for blood” | 


Is silence part of the price ex- 


oa 
MEANWHILE the new strike 


deadline, Dec. 1, is drawing near. 


so as to isolate Lewis and the coal|hem settled, U. $, News, a leading At this writing there isn't even a 
‘miners and make them alone the|business organ saw Truman's dit-|move for renewed negotiations. 
target of its Taft-Hartley or fact-|ficulty as one of getting at the|The coal operators aren't inter- 


=e strikebreaking treatment. 


‘miners without at the same time 


ested. They feel happy that the 


3. Inreturn for its services, with | being forced to use the Taft-Hart-|government is committed to do 


they had been demanding. (Gt 
might be added, also a two year 
extension of the wage freeze and 
other concessions.) 

. 
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ise | Sunda 


the air was charged with 


have something to do 


course of the convention. 
* 


the United Electrical 


-war on the VE. 


Ww he met with a dele- 


thing to do with his declaration of! 
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Urge Avalanche of Mail to (n.0" ai 


Halt L 


To ward off what a Mississippi 
the country,” Gov. Fielding L. Wright 


has called 
of 


of McGee 


has been resorting to “brazen, out- 
right lies” in the case of Willie McGee, 34-year-old Negro victim of a rape frame-up, 


“stacks of mail from all over 


sconiaeeh Of the Civil Rights Con. 
i - 
gress, charged Friday. 


tional) 
p.m. at Poetry Guild, 
STUDENT LYL'ers—have a swell time. 


at a farewell . Give 
Morty « send-off 
Buffalo. And 


.jin McGee’s first trial, court-appoint- 


-|case went to the jury. 


-jin court that she had a sick child 
,jthat a husband and two children 


ed attorneys selected by lot were 
unable to confer with the defend- 
ee ee ae 
sissippi attorneys retained by 

out summing up and before the 
were forced to leave town, with- 


They 

learned the verdict by telephone. 
“If Wright is really interested 
in telling the American the 
facts of this case, he t tell 
them that the woman admitted 


in the same bed with her, and 


were sleeping in two adijoinin 


.jrooms at the timé of the all | 


attack; that the room was in total 
darkness and. that her only iden- 
tification of her assailant was that| 
= had ‘wooly’ hair and a T 
shirt’.” 


SAN FRANSISCO (UP).—A run- 


away careened down a steep hill, 


smashed through a fence, bashed 
in the wall of a bedroom where 
Mn and Mrs. Clinton Faris. were 
sleeping and knocked the bed half- 
way through the wall: — 

Faris did not wake up until po- 
lice arrived. 

“I felt a little chilly,” he said. 


Mrs, Faris slept through it all. 


THURSDAY, 
PANEL ROOM 
Tickets available 
Dance Group, § BE. th St; 


— 18 Aster Place 


BRONX 


RALLY 


to defeat the Foley Square Frameup! 
HENRY WINSTON 


IRVING POTASH |. 
ADRIAN SCOTT 


director of “Crossfire” 


McGee has now been in Death; 
Row for four years. The Missis- 
sippi State Supreme Court re- 


, versed the first two guilty ver- 
tre, Rooming Houses dicts handed down against him by 
, all-white juries. It upheld the 

| WILLIAM LAWRENCE, Chairman 


“Ave. Under the direction of Al Saxe. 
The Brooklyn Consumer and | third “convivttion,” which the U.S. 
‘Supreme Court refused to review. | 
Wed., Nov. 30 _ 8 P.M, 


Tenants Council yesterday de-| 
)manded that the Office of Rent) Lawyers for the CRC have filed 
TREMONT TERRACE 
555 East Tremont Avenue, Bronx 


"}Control stop the flagrant break-| a new petition for a review by the 
(Entrance on Monterey ) 


ADMISSION 49¢ 
Auspices: BRONX CIVIL RIGHTS CONGRESS 


HARRY SACHER = 
MRS. WINNIE WESTRAY 


mother of Ceorge Westray, 
victim of police murder 
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COME TO THE PEOPLE'S RALLY FOR PEACE 


i - ae 


Hear About .. . 


Atomic Energy for Peace Versus Atomic Weapons for War 
Should Nazi War Power Be Restored? 
Atlantic Alliance Against the Soviet Union 
The Cold War and Our Civil Liberties 
Why the War Propaganda Against the Soviet Union? 


COME AND _BUILD THE AMERICAN PEACE FRONT 


MADISON SQUARE GARDEN 


monpay DEC. 5 7:30 p.m. 


3 
ri 
5 


iif 


Muriel Draper, just returned from the Soviet Union 
DRAMATIC PRESENTATION 
100 VOICES 


UNITY CHORUS, AMERICAN PEOPLE’S CHORUS 


: NATIONAL COUNCIL OF AMERICAN-SOVIET FRIENDSHIP 
114 East 32nd Street, New York 16, N. ¥. — MU 3.2080 


TICKETS: 60¢ to $2.40 at Bookfair, 133 a: Ee areas Denes OFS Ene Dent 
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6:30—NBC Symphony, Toscanini. 
WNBC., 
10:00—Voices that Live. WJZ. 


HTS 
RADNO = tao Oo ‘Bicycle Thief’ Opens 


PM At World, Dec. 12 
12:00M—Invitation to Learning. : Ghereliers Vittorio De Sica’s The Bicyele 
WCBS. | Thief, the Grand Prix film of the 
1:15—Elmo Roper. WCBS. 1949 International Film, Festival, Tesséay, Nev. %9 — s10 Pit 
2:00—-NBC Theatre. WNBC. WQXR— News iwill have its American prémiere at Carrell and Fair Sts. 
8:00—N. Y. Philharmonic Sym- | > ’ |the World Theatre on Monday, wees & 
phony. WCBS. Dec. 12, it was announced yester- . J. CULTURAL COMMITTES 
3:30—Juvenile Jury. WOR. day by Mayer-Burstyn, Inc., Amer- 608 High Street, Newark 2 N. J. 


4:00—Family Closeup. WJZ. $:00-WOR—Treasury Vanities ican distributors of the Italian film. Mitchell 2-4388 


6:00—Oscar Brand Song Festival. tha apg ny — B r—- — 


6:30—Our Miss Brooks. WCBS. 9:18-WJ2-—Betty Gieck, Bones. Orehes't®) POCKET BOOKS ———— : = ——_ 


8:30—Theatre Guild. WNBC. |» wor—Jevente Jury cunts Sycnet Rach sesenese Si IF y H | B T | 0) N 
of 


SHALL NOT DIE 


ELIZABDETR 
Satarday. Nev. 26 oe 8:16 P.M. 
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u 
Lively Arts. WN 4:00-WNBO— Living — 1948 lude: Black Ivory, a novel by Ner- 
ee = WOR—euse OF Mystery oe Collins; Earle Stanley's mys- 


oan = ‘ 
| 4:90-WRBC_American forum tery, The Case of the Drowning 
Duck; My Late Wives, a mystery 
by Carter Dickson; Theodos Daumier Lithos 
Dreiser, Sister Carrie, in an Driftwood Scalptare 
abridged edition: The Reom Up- Printe by Groat Mastere 


CUSTQM MATS 
AND FRAMING 


th ST. 
GALLERY 


133 W. 44th St., New York 18 


r 
i 
is 


: 


i 
i 


Corps 
4°*3-WNYC.Weather Report; 
WQXR—News: Great Conductors 7:00-WOR—The Paicon 
8:30-WNBC—Dennis Day Show WCBS—Jack Benny 
WJZ—Think Past 
WNYO—Masterwork H~ur 
News 


weQxR— 
1 O}- WOKR—Collectors Items 
7:30-WHBC—Phil Harris, Alice Paye show 


WJzZ-— Stand-by 
WCBS—Amos and Andy Show 
WNBC—Sam Spede, sketch 


it 
ie . : 


a 


WCBS—Bergen-Chariie MeCarthy 


el So 
Weekend Showings of | 
A Rare Chaplin and 


Noted Italian Film 


Charlie Chaplin's rarely seen 
| wcas— comedy Laughing Gas and the 
10:00-WNBC—National Radio Pulptt - j|noted Italian feature length film 
Two Anonymous Letters, about the 
a activities of the partisan under- 
Rooks for D will he the’ Subaren' ground in Northern Italy during| 326! um ' 

fate tn be 2 by the Writing WNYC—Opera Excerpts day and Sunday night 
par Publishing Di sien of ASP_| WOR—Henry Gladstone auspices of Film Division, Arts, | — = ——— 
Wcss—allan Sciences & Professions. The Satur- 
day night showing—three ween: Showing for the first time in the U.S. 
ances starting at 8:30 will be given A picture from the German Democratic Republic 


at ; . The Sunday ni 
Dcttietecs butane GRUBE MORGENROT 
ing at 6 t ether with continuous (DAWN OF MINE) 


dancing—will take place at the The stirring stery of German miners whe, after many years of suffering, 

wee and Oval Rooms, 12 Astor ae to cpctes i> Seats ae teeny win be ‘proviaed 
ce. 

. . 


Ba ONLY PERFORMANCE THIS YEAR 
FRL, DEC. 2—10:30 P.M. 
Admission $1.20 


Tickets available a4 the German-American, Inc. 
S58 Breadweay, Beem 207, New York 7, N. ¥. — OCOrtland 17-0008 
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With 102 clubs blanketing the city, the American La- 
bor Party came out of the recent election campaign with 
perhaps the best organization it has had since it was set up 


trict (the first in state history), and 
of of ALP assemb! in dis- 
tricts as the lith A.D., the most 
-isolidly Negro in the city. 

Rep. Marcantonio faces a pos. 
sible gang-up of the major parties 
and ir st Liberal Party. Al 
ch nt, ~ major party ma- 
‘}jchines in Manhattan are maneuvcr- 

Inspired by the power of Rep.ling for position, each one trying 
Vito Marcantonio’s election drive fo name its own man as the coali- 
tion candidate against Marc. 

. 


ALP CITY LEADERS view the 


tional, state and municipal issues 
vital to the welfare of the people 
in their communities, they are 
planning to service the local com- 
munity in two ways: 


THE ENORMOUS ADVANCE 
in ALP organization as a result of 
the recent campaign is most mark- 
ed m Harlem, the Labor 
Party was stagnant, almost dor- 
mant, in the pasi. Several clubs 
are now ing with activity. 


, 


im battling for the ALP 
of genuine deNazification at Get. 
many, as well as against the State 
Department betrayal of Israel ou 
the issue of Jerusalem. 

They are also high 


conscious | 
of the fact that the 


entered 


in the future, they are pressing 
in each county for a limited num- 


ng|/MOVING & TRUCKING 


_lare indications, however, that tlus 
is not strictly true. 


“lable there,” Miller said. 


| California ClO 


~|been trying to capture for years 
‘icil to appear at a hearing here 


a|decision would be against the Cali- 


. |John J. Moran of the Communica- 
|tions Workers Union. 


chief and his army. 

At first, the § Court 2 
og the switch and the U. S. 
tate Department gave the coup 
its blessing as ‘constitutional 


c . 

the National Assembly 
met to act on Dr. Chanis’ resigna- 
tion, his own y, the Liberals, 
were apparently ready to accept 
it. But the PRA (Authentic Revo- 
lutionary Party) filibustered until 
Dr. Chanis himself arrived on the 
scene, Dr. Chanis strode to the 
front of the chamber, snatched. his 
letter of resignation and tore i 
into shreds. Chiari resigned and 
bothe the Supreme Court and the 
Natiional Assembly then confirmed 
Chanis as president. 

But Remon then established 
Arias, one his political foe, in the 
ower May, 1948, bal- 
ots were counted again and Arias 
was declared the “legal” ident. 
Then the National Assembly voted 
to confirm Arias. 

The State Department claims it 
is following agcompletely hands cil 
policy and is not intervening in the 
internal affairs of Panama. There 


First, there is the evidence that 
U. S. Ambassador Davis. with 
other diplomats conferred with Re 
mon while he was forcing Chanis 
to resign. Then, on Friday, Assist- 
ant Secretary of State Mille: sai! 
Ambassador Davis was remaining 
in Panama City. “He is more valu- 


Kangaroo Court 


Set Up to Try’ 


WASHINGTON, — CIO Presi- 
dent Philip Murray Friday set u 
a kangaroo wt to railroa 
through th the lifting of the 
charter of the California CIO Coun- 
cil, which the rightwingers have 


without success. Murray ered 
the leaders of the California coun- 


Dec. 19. 
Murray made certain that the 


fornia organization, which is led 
by progressives, by packing the 
court with his rightwing followers, 
Allan S. Haywood, national CIO 


vice-president; John Brophy, na- 
eaidl divecton « CIO councils, and 


“On Jerusalem 


QUADS BORN DEAD AS MOTHER — 
IS BARRED FROM HOSPITAL 


np ache , Ky., Nov. aN ea Fe : 1 Hospital a 
that a Negro woma ve birth to quadruplets. 
four of the children were still-born. " . 

The officials said the woman was not admitted to the hos- 
pital, and refused to divulge her name. 


Israel Hits 
UN Proposal 


a 


resolution provided that Jerusalem 
should be Sovantionsliied under 
UN sovereignty. But Sharett once 
again rejected that plan as out- 
moded. 

Thursday, Australia and the 
three members of the Palestine 
Conciliation Commission —_ the 
United States, France and Turkey— 

LAKE SUCCESS, N. Y.—Israel’s supported internationalization. Fri- 
Foreign Minister Moshe Sharett | day, an Arab spokesman, Ahmed 
me aoe abc ning on nr | Shukairy of Syria, offered a five- 
ernavonalzing jerusaiem, ang i point plan calling for implemen- 
a speech before the United Nation's tation of partition provisions act 


Assembly's special political com- 
mittee Friday, formally proposed jonty in regard to Jerusalem but in 
a plan whereby Israel would guar- i a oF vereys —_ va 
1 : is wou uce fa) 

antee protection of Holy places in hiteel, while - aendiaaell= miles 


Israeli-held sections of Jefusalem. 
The Israeli proposal called for —_— areas after — last 


agreement between that country |: 
and the UN in which the former! The Assembly’s political commit- 


would give definite guarantees on | tee rejected the Soviet proposal for 
protection of Moslem, Christian |, “Big Five” peace pact on Friday. 


and Jewish shrines, cooperating) , 
with “a UN sen tative on the “" Anglo-American resolution, list 


scene, but retaining full sovereignty "g @ dozen abstract “guideposts 
in the area. lo peace, was adopted 53-5, with 
The original Palestine partition 'Tutcite Yugoslavia abstaining. 
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© ENTERTAINMENT 
® BOLIDAYT MENUS 


Xmas Weekly Rates — $45 @ #£Single Vets $35 Weekly 
Send $5 Deposit Phone Lackawaxen 9002 R 22 
Special express train leaves Jersey City Erie BR 8:15 every Friday night 


© ALI, WINTER SPORTS 
@ COCKTAIL BAR 
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Classified Ads 


528, c-0 The Worker. 


COLLEGE GRADUATE, Acctg. Gales ex- 
perience, seeks position with progres- 
sive employer. Box 627, c-o The Worker. 


SERVICES 
(Aute Eepairs) 


LITT. AUTO REPAIRS. Reasonable. 140 
| West End Ave., cor. 66th St. TR 7-24. 


(Painter) 


ADVERTISEMENT DEPARTMENT. 


APARTMENT TO SHARE 


WILL. SHARE spacious 3 room Flatbush 
apt. with business girl or student; very 
reasonable; near transit, park. Call BU 
4-4457. a" 

SHARE small apartment. near Union 
Square with woman. $35 month. DA &- 
4139. 


APARTMENT WANTED 


The rigged-up charges against 
the California council are that it 
opposed ‘national CIO policy’ and 
—— the “Communist Party 


eueneiensvece — 


24-HOUR SERVICE 
Shipping - Crating - Storage 
Phone THOMAS RI 9.6299 


S22 W. 166th Street 


PETER V. CACCHIONE 
Memorial Meeting 


MONDAY, NOVEMBER 28 — 8 P.M. 


Invited speaker: Councilman BENJAMIN 
TME LIVEINGST 


Schermerhorn. and Nevins Streets, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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MAN needs furnished, unfurnished apt. 
Will buy furniture if reasonable. or 
share apt. with own room. CH 23-7114. OFFSET print, 

| Mim 


ROOMS FOR RENT 


LARGE, sunny with kitchen, elevator; 
female. couple. 2769 Matthews Ave. 
Allerton station. OL 4-2338. | 


art work, varityping. 


Pick 
- - delivery anywhere. RI 98-8121; 


Sth Ave. Sub. to i18ist St. 


BEAUTIFUL CORNER ROOM. near Con- 
course and é6th Ave. subway. Mrs. * 
Sussman, 225 E. 176th St. KI 8-4889. 


Furnished Reom—Breeklyn 


LARGE, light room, suitable two or busi- 
meas couple, 2) minutes from 14th S&t., 
Bore Park. Brooklyn. GE 6-4449. 


WOULD like te board 4% year old girl 
with 


$i 


i 


a: 
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of America.” 

Yes, if Pete were alive today . .. 
would be a shaft of lightning 
ripping apart the lies and fascist 
slanders against the Party, mobiliz- 
ing the people against the framed- 
up sentencing of the 11 Commu- 
nist leaders, strengthening the 
Third Party movement, rallying the 
people against the O’Dwyer-Tru- 


man betravals, the hate-mongering . 


Deweys and Dulleses, the treacher- 
ous Social-Democrats. 

But his comrades carry on. On 
- Nov. 28, 1949 in The Livingston, 
Schermerhorn and Livingston Sts., 
Brooklyn, the Communist Party 
and all who cherish the principles 
for which he lived and died -will 
- honor Peter V. Cacchione. 

It is not true to sav “If Pete 
were alive... .” 
~ He is really. 


~~ 
‘* : ~~. - . ‘ “ 
- Pas, > wes .. - 
SRS RAN 
. 


On his way to Washington to spark an anti-tynch conference, 
the late city councilman is shown discussing the meeting with fellow 


_ delegates on a rail coach. x 


(Continued from Page 1) 


SS accused of acting in an vuncon-| 


> junion. 


=|} On Friday, Curran’ first step 


e iship books of all seamen they rec- 
ognized as having participated n|p.;. of our union.” 


Se | gang was to force al] members en- 
rw tering the ha]] Friday to show their | 


‘stitutional manner and attempting 
‘to set up a dictatorship in the 


SEIZE BOOKS 
after recapturing the hall was to 
‘have his goons grab the member- 
the rank and file action, [If suc-) 
cessful, this step would result in) 


bership in the union. It was esti-' 
pmated by rank and file seamen) 


"i that 50 to 100 books were grabbed | 


~ tin this fashion. 


: 


Another move by the Curran 


‘books and to sign an “anti-Commuv- |_ 


. Se nist” pledge. Those who refused 


S fto sign were denied jobs. 


oa > charged that “the majority of the 
x NS New York membership are bei 
\S denied entrance to their own hall 


. | 


| In a leaflet issued Friday alter- 
moon, the rank and file seamen 


‘and their right to ship on a ro- 
tary basis.” The leaflet ages 
that this move was designed to 


b Rate al destroy the rotary hiring hall_and 


Pr’ | beach: Organize 


-amuck : 


® ito push through illegal ouster of 


Drummond and the 14 other elect- 
ed officials. 


Declaring that 


together 
rights.” 


+ 
form, shape or manner.” 
Four points were urged on the 


‘that every ship 


‘dented array of police at the meet- 


ling was ~ 


depriving these seamen of guedl 


seamen by the leaflet: 
“To all ships’ crews: refuse to. 


\ THE WORK Y 


NYU Students 


(Continued from Page 3) 


of the mural, and about a mythical 
“student revolt” against it. 

The students pointed out that 
the mural has been openly worked 
on in LaGuardia Hall since Sep- 
tember, with 1,500 students com 
‘ing in and out of that building 
daily. They noted further that ar- 
tist Collins had discussed the con- 
cept and specific contents of the 
mural with two art classes and 
with hundreds of other students 
while the. work was-in progress. 

Moreover, Collins made changes 
in the mural at the suggestion of 
+students, Notably, when women 
students pointed out the lack of 
proper attention to the role of 
women in the work, 
changed the central figures to show 
men and women, where only men 
had pictured before. Only las! 
week, it was pointed out, Collins 
had erased large areas of the work 
for additional changes. 

Resides discussing the mural 
with the School of Education stu 
dents, the artist also discussed it 
see Mayor! with members of the faculty and 

the administration, working closely 
de-jon its contents with a member oi 
‘the art faculty, student spokesmen 


_ ee mm tm eee — ee —— 


posite City Hall while the dele- 
gation sought to 
O Dwyer. 

The seamen specifically 
nounced police mobilization at the ' ~s 
NMU meeting a week ago which |5#¢_ yesterday. | 
led to rank-and-file trial charges The spokesmen suggested a link 
against Joseph Curran, president,|between the handful of students 
for dictatorial violations of the | from colleges other than the School 
union's constitution. At City Halli.g paycation. who launched ‘the 
they changed thet tie. umprece- attack on the mural, and Gabriel 


Pressmah, World - Telegram re- 
porter who “broke” the story after 
attending, without invitation, 4 
forum of art students on the mural, 
which was also invaded by anti- 
Soviet Hook's students. 


rference with the af- 
They de- 
manded that O'Dwyer probe the 
concentration of cops which, it 
has been charged, came at the’ 
behest of Curran and his clique. 
They did not see the Mayor, 


Collins, 
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Increases in 


Philippines 


MANILA.—The Quirino gov- 
ernment ordered a land, sea and 
air attack on guerilla forces, esti- 
mated to number about 1,000, 
These forces, strongly. employed 
in the Batangas province hills 


about 60 miles South of Manila 
have been fighting constabulary- 
men and infantry for several days, 

Governor Feliciano Leviste of 
Batangas Province has telegraphed 
a demand to Quirino. that the gov- 
ernment stop its “mailed fist” pol- 
icy toward the guerillas. 

A cease-fire in order to arrange 
a peaceful settlement had almost 
been consummated by province 
authorities, but Brig. Gen. Alberto 
Ramos, commander-in-chief of the 
national constabulary, ordered a 
“finish” job on the guarillas and 
eountermandered cease-fire terms. 

An outbreak of fighting was also 
reported in the Solu group of is- 
lands between the southern Philip- 
pines and Borneo. 


Howard Fast to 
Autograph Books 


Howard Fast, noted American 
author, will autograph copies of 
his new book, Departure, at the 
Greater New York Jewish Labor 
Bazaar on Friday night, Dec. 9, 
at St. Nicholas Arena. The bazaar 
will be held for five days from Dec. 


be to 12. The new Fast book is a 
Liberty Book Club selection. 
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new method. | 
Quick results. Lowered costs! Men) 
also treated. Free consultation. 
BELLETTA ELECTROLYSIS 


110 W. 34th St. (adj. Saks) MOVING + STORAGE 


Suites 1101 - 1102 LO 34218 , 


= FRANK GIARAMITA 


‘| IN QUEENS 


BUSINESS. and PROFESSIONAL Directory 


Opticians and Optometrists 
Oficial TWO Brouz Optemet - riste 


EYES EXAMINED 
GLASSES FITTED 


262 E. 167th STREET, BRONX 
Tel. JErome 7-0022 


Complete Optical Service 
Eyes Examined - Classes Fitted 


IRVING B. KARP 


eet mua ie seid ted Guns GR 74-2457 


FLOWERS 


large 
jend of 17th St. and check phony 
assignment slips. 


152 FLATBUSH AVE. 
Sear Atlantic Ave. — Onur only oflice 
| ELI ROSS, O 
Tel. NEvins 8-9166 
Daly © AM.-7 P.M. 
Saterday Sa. me - So mm. 
EYES EXAMINED Eve 


oO : ' . : 
3908— 164th St. (epp. Macy's). Jamaica 
9:38 a.m.-8 p.m. dally OL 8-8962 


Records and Music 


$1.05 


6 Songs for Democracy—$3.93 


BERLINER’S MUSIC SHOP 
164 FOURTE AVENUE (Mth St.) 
Open wmwPrM se O8 40400 


= 


—— _ ~~ 


PRE-CHRISTMAS SALE 
up to 40% off 


THE MUSIC ROOM 


129 West 44th Street, N.Y.C. 
: Mail Orders Filled 


Restaurants 


JADE 
MOUNTAIN 


197 Seeond Ave. 
Bet. 18 and 19th Bits. 
CR 7-9444 
© Quality Chinese Food @ 


——— 


PRA AAAAAAAA RENEE 5 
- 
lypso Restaurants 


he ee ee 
LUNCH © #£=DINNER 


WEST INDIAN, SPANISN 
AND AMERICAN DISHES 


~ « » we Invite parties . .. z 
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In This 
Corner... 


By Bill Mardo 


SWORKER Séore 
LIVS CAGE KIDS’ 


HAVE COME OF AGE 


By Lester Rodney 


Long Island University could well have the best basketball team in town this 
season, one of its old time tournament powerhouses. And the team is not radically changed 
in personnel from the disappointing club that won 19 and lost 12 last season. 


First off they present the best 
big man in town, and that’s rough- 
ly comparable to a football team 
having the topnotch passer. (Ask 
Coach Strader.) He is Sherman 
White, the tall, fluid Negro star 
who didn’t quite live up to his 
extravagant billing as the season 
started and then came fast and 
hard to wind up with 281 points 
and the “He'll be tops next year 
accolade from opposing coaches, 
including St. Louis’ Ed Hickey 


4 re 
This is the fourth of a Daily 
Worker series sizing up the New 
York college basketball teams. 
Next—CCNY. A complete na- 
tional estimate will follow. 

Se. a a - 
who saw White play Ed Macauley 
to a standstill as the LIU team, 


developing with a touch cross! 


country trip, played the Billikens 
into overtime. 


Not only that. Bee will have 
TWO big good men on his start-, 
ing five. For Herb Scherer, rug- 
ged 6-6 youngster, much like Dolph 
Schayes, is coming into his own in 
his senior year and has the center 
berth nailed down, with White 
moving up front. A team that can 
integrate two dangerous big men 
can kick up a lot of fuss. 

Rounding out the first five as 
of right now are: 

Leroy Smith, 6-1, who surprised 
with his drive, set shooting and 
jump shot as a soph and accord- 
ing to reports from the Brooklyn 
woe! mg sessions is “vastly 
improved.” 

Dick Feurtade, another junior, 
6-2, who impressed as potentially 
one of the best in flashes last year 
and should be good as a regular. 

Eddie Gard, clever little play- 
maker. Those who played with 
and against Eddie around the sum- 
mer circuits always insisted he 
was a terrific star, a passer and 
key man extraordinary buried in 


the flow of LIU substitutions.|. 


He'll get his full opportunity. 


In radical contrast to LIU 
squads of the , where the 
bench overflowed, Bee so far is 


going with a tight nine-man squad 


and a more clearly delineated 


fast, clever dribbler and close up 
shot ur . ti lly 


if 
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LEROY SMITH, who is only 6-1 but gets way up there, is 


one of the main hopes for putting LIU back into the national court 
limelight with a big bang. Here he is getting off his one handed 
jump shot. LIU opens the Garden intersectional schedule Thurs- 
day against tall Texas A&M. NYU meets Vanderbilt in the opener. 


Bowls and 
<vHang on Grid Finales — 


‘Mythical’ 


The last big Saturday of the 1949 football season should 
decide a lot of Bowl questions and three claims to the myth- 
ical national championship. Notre Dame, Army and Okla- 
homa are the Big Three in the®— 


national running, but the Irish will 
have the stoutest claim to the 
crown if they can eliminate South- 
ern Cal this week and Southern 


Unbeaten in 36 straight games, 
the Trojans are heavy favorites to 
belt Seuthern Cal at South Bend. 
(Even though there are ty of 
West Coast rooters y to re- 
mind folks of that 14-14 tie a year 
ago). | 
Army is a big favorite over Navy 

icipal Stadium ig the service 


iti But Navy has been 
gomiog Ge the lect helf of the 
season. | 


at 


_pequests your age, weight, 


urday include: 

‘Baylor-Rice, winner to deter- 
mine the host team in the Cotton 
Bowl. Texas Christian and South- 
ern Methodist meet at Fort Worth 
in another eagerly anticipated 
match. Tulane and Louisiana State 
are tangling in a showdown at New 
Orleans. High stakes riding on this 
one for ‘Tulane, meaning the Sugar 
Bowl. 


Lovie, Drop the Gunl 


THIS NOVICE NIMROD (you can spell it n-i-t-w-i-t) spent two 
days chattering in the cold country around Walkill, N..Y., hunting 
for the antlered buck. The season is on, you know. The woods 
again are echoing with the weird sounding “Go——OOO——ooo000" 
as the hunting parties prow! the countryside and the “drivers” 
drive and the “standers” stand and the big buck plays hide and 
seek, 

You must be aware there are two schools of thought on game 
hunting. One which claims it's a fine outdoor sport and the ninny 
that ain't never been out in the woods with a gun in his. hands 
don't know what living is. Another which insists it's almost bar- 
barous to hunt down the buck, the rabbit, the pheasant, the quail. 


I have no position on this. For once in my life I beg middle- 
of-the-road. I can’t honestly say that I'd get any particular delight 
out of bringing down one of those fawn colored beauties. Nor can 
I say that it’s bad if people feel like hunting them for two weeks out 
of the year, guided by a strict code of rules and regulations geared 
toward preserving the breed rather than killing it off. A hunter is 
jail bait if ever he kills the female of the deer species, the doe. 
He is jail bait if he bags more than one buck during the two-week 
season, , 

I plead obeissance to my job. Never had the slightest itch to 
go out hunting until enough readers complained last year that I'd 
never taken a crack at it or provided them with such a column, 

Of course the whole thing is ridiculous, sending me out after 
game. I don’t know how to shoot. The best I can do if I ever run 
across a buck is spend a few pleasant minutes passing the time of 
day with him. Of course I carry a gun. It's the stylish thing to do 
when hunting. What good would my red cap and flamiig jacket 
be if there wasn't a Winchester to go along with it? Or was it a 
Remington? I must check with brother Fred Briehl next time I visit 
his upstate wonderland. It was his gun. 

Yet I must confess this year's attempt at hunting was most 
aggravating. For one thing, the Department of Fish and Came 
in Albany has raised the ante on a license. st seasons permit 
cost $1.25. But last week the town clerk in Walkill gave mé a 
dirty look when I plunked my one-twenty-five on his table. “Two 
bucks,” he said, “Why the 75c increase?” I inquired. “This year 
you can kill bear with the same license.” Oh. 

That was irritation number one. Tangling with a bear isnt 
worth 75c more to me or anyone in his right mind. A fella can get 
killed. Talking about getting killed, that provided irritation num- 
ber two on my most recent safari. You can imagine how subtl 
annoying it is while applying for your hunting permit when the clerk 

height, color of eyes, hair, and next of 
kin. I mean, who's supposed to get shot — the hunter or the animal? 
Oh well, I suppose the clerk’s ritual was warranted. I don't have 
the exact figures, but every year during the hunting season sofne- 
body in the woods manages to shoot his best friend by mistake. 
How you can mistake your best friend for a deer, especially when 
he’s bedecked in red from head to toe, has always been somewhat 
of a puzzle to me. This trip I took no chances. I told my best friend 
to stay in the city. 


AND YET. THERE was irritation number three to contend 
with. ergy | happened, or almost happened, that would've 
been almost as deep a personal tragedy as getting shot by my best 
friend. I toak off trom the Briehl farmhouse alone. Made a wide 
circle under the Mohunk mountain range (if only you knew how 
deceptive this last statement Is—a guy can make a wide circle 
under the Mohung mountain range and really not go too far — 
especially if the Briehl farm is located under the mountain range 
anyway. But it does sound picturesque and so rugged, doesn't it?) 

So I made a wide circle under the Mohunk mountain range, 
ferried my way atop the little rocks across the treacherous streams, 
crawled through the barbed wire country, fought past the heavily 
wooded brush and brakes (one thing you must know when writing 
a hunting column. “Brush” and “brakes” are two good substantial 
woodland terms. Adds a solid touch of authority to your story. 
Frankly I wouldn't know a brush from a brake if 1 fell right into 
one ... or is it two?) Yeah, there I was battling mother nature. 
It was a bitterly cold day. So I was bitterly cold. I was all alone. 
So I was lonely. I had a 30-30 stra to my shoulder and all the 
time I walked the barrel of the gun kept knocking against the back 
of my head. So my head hurt. But somewhere in the Hunters 
Manual I had read something to the effect that a real hunter never 
complains, never gets discouraged, never gets cold. Nuts io the 
Hunters Manual. 


sub drive. Fresh columns. Onward men! 

And then it happened. About 200 yards away I heard a 
rustling, the unmistakeable sound of an animal sniffing the ground, 
the careful slow padded steps making its crunch on the twig-strewn 
earth. I re-read the hunter's syllabus. I crouched behihd a tree. 
Removed the rifle from the shoulder strap. The lump on my head 
was still there. The sound of the animal got closer. I drew a 
on that portion of the shrubbery from whence the sounds 
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This is the objective of a giant rally in 9 
Madison Square Garden, Monday night, 
Dec. 5. For details of this coming demon- a 


stration for peace, see page 2. 
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relief, a cut of $36.05 monthly 
will wipe the family off Welfare 


‘rolls entirely. 
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The rally will be the first major 


: " : 
cS world that the 


had’ broken America’s 
smonopoly. 


Liu Shao-Chi, 


The Garden meeting will 
the finale to an emergency Eastern 
Seaboard Congress on American- 
Soviet relations which the Council 
is. sponsoring’ Saturday and Sun- 
day,‘Dec. 3 and 4, at Manhattan 


The message, which was sent by fim 
chairman of the 
Sino-Soviet Friendship Association 


community centers. | 
Among the speakers announced 
for the rally are O. John Rogge, 
Howard Fast, John Howard Law- 
son, Dr. Jolm A. Kingsbury, Rev. 
William Howard Melish ‘and Rich- 
ard Morford. ‘Others, including in- 
ternationally known figures, will be 
announced later. a 
Highlighting the program will be 
a dramatic mmuisival pagegnt, staged 


se 
is 


Center. Att the conference | by actors from’ Broadway and fea- 
— Unity and American 
Peoples choruses of 100 voices. 
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This is Thought in Mind of New Yorkers as They Reca 

By Michael Singer 
The deeply-engraved letters on the simple monument 

in Kensico Cemetery, Valhalla, N. Y., reads: | | 

» 9%Reter VN. Cacchione, who gave his life, his strength 

for the liberation of mankind. He will live forever in the 

hearts of all who fight for freedom.” 

Hundreds of thousands wrote’ ’ vor 
that. But, Howard Fast, great anti-|© averulous veeien Doves of 
fascist ‘novelist, who put the love Comps on ifficult C onditions. 
tand.the teats of the people into | 4" @ bitter, ae som > nee 
these. few moving words, said. | P'S" ¥ we! ere — 
“How. ‘Gan, vou put Pete into an | $ret tg wraps pant 
epita he asked. “You can't, /uected 40. pa office in the coun- 
there :isn't“anything one ‘can write |)" who was reelected three times 

that can tell the meaning of |)” tremendous majorities — whose 
+ ae death muffled the turbulérif noises 
of Brooklyn - into a ‘heartrending 


| sob. | 


li Pete’s Last Fight for PR 
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Oe Nov. 6, 1947 the great heart 
the food reduction fer infants (un- Peter V. Cacchione | / Brack. 
der one year) is $2.25, for three-jgave out—only» an hour after Sg Heed ‘ae na- 
an, Sy sare ploy dey Teh 42 ie bitter tional committee member, chair- | 

, ee tine : man ot the Kings County Commu- 

| During the recent election Cam- nist Party, was the greatest Com- 

. DueM we heard a worker say: “If | munist campaigner the working 

Pete were alive. ... class has ever produced. 

It was no breast-beating lament,’ HIS DEATH left a gaping void 
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Free Health Care? It’s Un-American 
-«Except When Congressmen Get It! 


By Rob F. Hall 


WASHINGTON-Sen. Joe McCarthy (R.-Wis.), 
darling of the National Association of Manufacturers 
who believes a system of national! health insurance: is 
sin and abomination, is a patient at the Army's Walter 
Reed Hospital, with all expenses paid by the tax- 
ve veteran, Sen. McCarthy's hospital fees are 

id by the Veterans Administration. But as a mem- 
o of Congress, he could use all facilities of armed 
services hospitals for only $10.75 a day. 

This charge, a spokesman for Walter Reed Hos- 
pital told The Worker, covers the room, food, X-Ray, 
surgery and medicines. This costs the government 
about $13 a day. In a private hospital which Mr. and 
Mrs. John Doe might patronize, these services would 
cost three or four times that much. 

Rep. J. Parnell Thomas({ R-NJ) another foe ot 


on this deal, the Budget Bureau has ordered the 
Army and Navy hospitals to hike their prices to 


$11.75. 


This is easily defended. However, this. bureau 


has also 


proposed to Defense Secret 


Louis John- 


son that cheap hospital facilities for dépendents of 
members of the armed forces be eliminated. Up until 
now, a soldier or navy man could send his -wite or 


kids to a service h 
900,000 persons are eligible for this benefit. 

Budget Director Frank Pace argued that since 
the “military pay raise, service men could afford to 
pay for hospitalization for their families, 

Sen Flandets (R-VT) doesn’t agree. When he 
‘heard of Pace’s proposal he exploded. F Pri 
was increased only $5 a month, he said, whic 
didn’t make them able to pay hospital bills. 


ital for $1.75 a day. About 


vates pay 


He might have added that so long as members 


of Omer — getting being hospital care, it 
wasn't seemly to deny it to dependents of servicemen. 
ance, has also enjoyed the services of Walter Reed MEMBERS OF CONGRESS, however, have free 
slaspital. Ho ‘hes gone out there two or three — medical .atention even when they don't to: the 
this year, a spokesman said, for observation and y : We oe hospital. The armed services operates a dispensary 
treatment. On one visit, he underwent a “serious . a SS in the capitol under Rear Adm. George W. Calver 
operation. It costs Rep. Thomas nothing. As a vet- of the Medical Corps. With a large staff of assistants 
eran, the VA (this means you) paid the bill. nurses, and corpsmen, the dispensary pays close at- 
PB. a _ (D-Ill) has been in Walter tention to the health of Senators and Congressmen. 
since Uct. 1/, When national health insurance legislation 
THE NAVY HOSPITAL at Bethesda is also avail- was introduced in the 8ist session, the members 
able to Senators and Congressmen at the same rate, didn’t even bother to report the bills out. When the 
$10.75 a day with everything furnished, or free if matter comes up during the next session, it will be 
cates ees Og 5 sang age tlh interesting to see whether. the chief beneficiaries of 
— officer said. Recently Rep. John A. Whitaker government health “insurance,” at the oy ye 
-KY) was a patient. expense, continue to be the most vociferous foes of 
Because the government has been losing money national health insurance for all. 


ic” schemes as national health insur- 


—Machinists Journal, International Association of Machinists 


WHY CLARK QUIT DENNIS CASE: 
‘THERE WAS A LOT OF CRITICISM’ 


By Joseph North 4 
Supreme Court Justice Tom Clark has suffered a setback to his plans to deny jus- | 

tice to progressives. And labor and the progressive movement have won a considerable 

“This important develop. [P= xs 

ment became clear this week B55 


averse to sitting in judgment on his 
own act. | 
But widespread kickback to his 
intention had its impact. Clark 
withdrew. According to the Su- 
preme Court press officer Clark's 
procedure in announcing his with- 
drawal was “highly unusual.” Or-' 
dinarily, the officer said, a justice's: 
decision to disqualify himself is not 
known until the decision is ren- 
dered. | 
The press officer said “There was 

a lot of criticism.” He said Clark’ 
knew that Crockett, “was coimng | 
with some papers.” 
- 


THE PAPERS he referred to are) 
GEORGE W._CROCKETT, JR. known as a Suggestion of Disquali-' 


fication. They cited Title 28,| & 

INSTANTANEOUS C RITIC- a od 

Hasty ‘helt ‘heen son ISM of Clark's act through | U-S-C- Section 455 which provides | 

ants t by TORS ET eet vageke oN that a justice should disqualify) 
challenging the/lished tradition that judges dis-. 
of the House | qualify themselves cases that|... 


“na. | 
fo) ee "oy bate 
cases in which he has a substan- 
tial interest. 
Clark’s decision to disqualify 


himself in this case was a flat re-|-1 1. reversal on the Dennis case 
as a victory for Labor and civil 
rights. Had he remained on the 
case, as he clearly intended orig-- 
inally,-he would have established 
a dangerous precedent that would 
inevitably harm all unionists and 


ae mpeg egputise ten 9 Sp 
ikely to have cases, destined to go 
to the Supreme Court. 
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It’s a Great Day for Far East Unions. 


of the Latin American 
tion of Labor (CTAL), general 
ote A. LeLeap of the Freach 
General Federation of Laber 
CGT), general secretary Lazaro 
Pena of the Cuban Federation’ of 
Labor (CTC), president B. Blokzij! 


greatest | of the United Trade Unions of the 
the Tridé Unions 


of 
GF Suden tarica), F. Zepka of the 
ro Trade Unions and 
of the Soviet Trade 


_ 


nited —: Unions of Iraa, 


-|A: Mardjono of 
|Trade Union Federation: (SC 


we - unions gitocwecy > 

the Philippines, ya * 

| Mongolia, the USSR and: Svice 
The first working session of the 


lands, general secretary Ab- | report 
or Iead-| Nether p lant. He said the WFTU had ¢on- 


Nov. 17 with a 
activities by Sail- 


conference 
on 


vened the parley to hear the social, 
Il and economic demands 
or Asian and Australasian workers, 
map out an action program to fight 
for their realization and set up a 
permanent WFTU office in China 
to serve as a center for unions on 
these two continents. Saillant 
thanked the All-China Federation 
of Labor and the Chinese Péople’s 
Government for their hospitality. 
He expressed confidence that the 
conference would mark a new-step 
,|in the fight for world. peace and 
m, | against colonial oppression. 
It was significant, Saillant said, 
that the conference was taking 


place “in this country, in this 

tal and in this ‘because 
example set by the Chinése people 
will have tremendous consequences 

in the next half century.” Saillant 
assailed CIO and British union 
leaders who, while they were mem- 
bers of the WFTU, had urged 
postponement of the conference 
since 1945 on the pretext that “no 
genuine trade union organizations 
existed in Asia.” Saiflant pointed 
out that only genuine union re 


resentatives were sitting in t 
hall. 


Chinese Premier Chou En-lai 
gave a dinner for representatives to 
the conference. Chinese govern- 
ment leaders present included 
‘Commander - in - Chief Chu Teh, 


South Bend UE 


Torn by Carey- 
Made Strife 


SOUTH BEND, Ind. — While 
Carey secessionist forces ‘pulled 
one local out of UE for the time 
being, the executive board of 
another UE. local here unani- 
mously voted to stay in UE and 
“continue to ehforge the contract.” 

Officers 6f Ljecal’No. 917, Singer 
Sewing Machine local, got a meet- 
ing of 200 members to approve 
withdrawal from the UE and ap- 
plication for membership in i 
UAW-CIO. John Gojack, UE dis- 
trict president, warned. the mem- 
bers the action was illegal and the 
UE would fight to hold the local. 
Local 917’s membership is about 
1,600. 

Oliver local No. 112, a Farm 
Equipment local, is in the pro- 
gressive column, with its president, 
E. E. Smith, ‘stating, “By a refer- 
endum vote of the membership olf 
FE, the merger with UE was or- 
dered and the autonomy of the 
Farm Equipment workers was af- 
fected in no way by this merger. 
Therefore the executive board ex- 
pressed the opinion that they 
would be guilty of misuse of office 
should they fail to wholeheartedly 
support the affiliation with UE.” 


Take Steps to Form 
Negro Rights Body 


PHILADELPHIA. — First steps 


[By Michael Singer 
Mayor O'Dwyer, for the first 


‘| time, is beginning to feel the pres- 


sure for ffillment of his promises 
ron iis qywn party — the Dem- 
ocratic voters. 

Heretofore, the main attack on 
inadequate schools, libraries, and 


playgrounds, as well as the shart’ 
est exposures of decrepit hospital 
conditions h a ve come from ‘the 
American Labor Party, the Com- 
munist Party and the most militant 
‘sections of the people. But. the 
recent Capital Budget hearing »re 
lvealed a sharpening demand by | 
widespread communities that 
| O'Dwyer come through on™ his 


campaign pledges. 
Never before at any budget 


} 


teacher groups, civic and com-| 


munity organizations and local 
school boards represented in united 


for scheol construction and recrea- 


Demo Rank & Fil 


er" 


Leeae-peuperlnrs thi 
preee Democratic distnets, 
stunned the Board of Estimate. 

. i 


.. THIS COMMUNITY PRES- 
|SURE was evident in the record 
| number of congressmen, state sén- 
‘ators and assemblymen, city coun- 
cilmen and local district leade:s 
who appeared before the Board. 
Thev had been seen in advance 
‘by delegations of mothers, stu- 
idents, educators and civic gioups 
to present the needs of their com- 
imunity before the bigwigs of the 
Democratic Administration — and 
‘many of them came reluctantty. 
a. was an unheard of exhib. 
: Democratic officials virtually 
 eabeaihe to O'Dwyer and the 


hearing were so many conservative-| Board for their appearance only to 
minded spokesmen from parent-| be followed by parents and teach- 


ers trom their own district who 
vehemently demanded that some- 
thing be done to build more 


protest against insufficient funds schools, new libraries, more play- 


‘grounds and new hospitals. 


tional expansion. The outpouring,| The hearin came only a few 
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by GEORGE MARION 
Author of “Bases and Empire” 


Peopuler Edition — $1.25 
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days after the elections. Few Dem- 
ocratic big shots expected such an 
array of opposition to their pre- 

from Democratic voters so 
soon after the O'Dwyer machine 
victory. The reason, as even 
O'Dwyer intimates admitted later, 
was the incessant campaign by the 
American Labor Party and it': 
standard-bearer Rep. Vito Marc- 
antonio on the | issues facing 


the people. 
+ 


THE ALP’S EXPOSURE of un- 
der-assessments on big property, its 


revelations of impoverished school 
conditions despite vast surpluses ir: 


the city treasury, its program [or 
increased state arid federal school 


ly into the collective minds of the 
citys communities. For the first | —— 


time, thousands of people studied | 


the budget, saw the true state cl | 
tc | affairs and stormed the Board uff 
Estimate for redress. 

| Though the ALP, Communist | 
Party, Teachers Union, 
New York Tenants Council were 


represented and presented 


aid—all of these factors sunk deep. | 


and thet 
the |f 


Putting Heat on O'D 


ocratic leaders have been pressed 
by local voters to propese pro- 
gressive minded candidates for ap- 
pointment to judgeships and such 
names have been submitted to 
Mayor O'Dwyer. Certaintly, one 
thing is true: the. old run-amuek 
machine steamroll of the <distriet 
leaders in deciding on candidates 
and ‘resolving issues for their com- 
munities is not as rampant as it 


used to be. 

The rank and file of all parties-- 
Democratic, Republican and Lib- 
eral—is more and more taking a 
responsible day to day perticipa- 


tion in his party's activities. The 
|result appears to be a slowing 
up of slam-bang O'Dwyer tactics 
and a moré cautious estimate of 
the temper of the voter. 


SALE— 


TUES, - WED. ONLY 
“Beat My Prices 


LEATHER JACKETS 


MON, - 


Leather Collar 


heart of the budget argument, the 
mass of protesters to the city’s con-| 
struction policy were the rank and | 
file ef the Democratic Party. 


This pressure is being reflected 
in other ways too. Mayor O Dwyer 
is bemg imcreasingly urged to drop 
George A. Timone, the Christian 
Front advocate, from the Board | 
of Education. This distaste for 
Timones methods and peheies | 


| 


comes even from conservative | 
imembers of the Board of Educa- 
tion who dislike the rabid witch- 
lumting and anti-democratic bans 
Timone consistently demands. 

-_ 
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Lipper 
B1S Bomber 
JACKETS 
all wool lining 
Army & Navy 
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LEE MORSE 


907 SOUTHERN BLYD. 
a» NEAR HUNTS POINT STATION 


3 Pockets $9 00° 
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VENETIAN BLIND CO, 
3003 Fi. Hamilton Pkwy 
Breokiyn 14, N. Y. 


Tel. SO 8-6059 
New Weed and Metal Blinds 


IN SOME DISTRICTS, notably 
in Brooklyn and Manhattan, Dem- 


Refinish Weed and Metal 
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|| A Year of Achievement 


for 


Masses & ‘Mainstream 


Beoks in Review: The Communist Trial, by George Marion— 


Charles Humboldt; Lerca: 


The Poet and His People, by 


_ Arturo Barea—Jeseph M. Bernstein; The Golden Threads, 
by Hannah Josephson—Richard 0. Boyer; Prize Stories of 
1949, edyed by Herschel Brickell—Jose Yglesias; African- 


ism in the Culleh Dialect, 


by Lerenze D. Turner—Herbert 


Aptheker ; The Reelities of American-Polestine Relations, 
by Frank Manaci—A. B. Magil. 
Amen, Becker, Frasconi, Shahn, Skolnick 
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WNYC—Master work 

9:15-WNBC—The PAL Theatre 
Walton: News 

9:S0- Are Punny 
WOR—Tele-Kid Test Quis 
WJZ—Conversation with Casey 
$:45-WCBS—The Garden Gate 
10:00-WNBC—FPred Waring Show 

WOR-News—Henry ladstene 

WJZ—At Home With Music 


| 
: 


WOR—Frank Sinatra Records 
WJZ—Big and Little Club 
WOBS——Joe DiMaggio Show 
WNYC—Children's Hour 


WJZ—Franklin Record Shop 

WCBS _-News—Alien Jackson 

WNYC—Music Maestro 

WOQXR— News: Gilbert-Sullivan Music 
11:0-WCBS—Let’s Pretend 


| 


j 


T1:30-WNBC—Smilin' Ed McConnel!! 
WOR—Parade Preview 


Progra 
WOQxXR—Violin Personalities 
5) :45-WOoR— Talk 
eon Concert 


arTEarouRr 

03:00-WNBC-—News Charies * MoOarthy 
WOR—Man on the Pare 
WJZ—To Be Announced 
WNYO—Mideay Symphony 
WCPES— Theatre of Today 

12 .15-WNBC— Public 


: 


4:00-WQXR—News: Record Album 
WOR—Lunecheop at Sardi's 
&°00-WOQXR—News: Music 
WJZ—Tea and Crumpets, Music 


WOxkR—Cocktal) 
5:45-WNBC—Confidentia! Close-ups 


6:00—-WNBC—Ken Banghart 
WOR—Lyle Van. News 
W17—News. Albert Warner 
WOQxXxR—Theatre of Dance 
WNYC—Baliet Time 


8:15-WCES—CBS Views the News * 
WNBC—Sports—Bil) Cochran 
6:30-WNBC—Symphony Orchestra 


106 Writers to 
at ASP 


Xmas Bookfair 


Books for Democracy will be the 
title of the first annual Xmas Book-| 
fair, to be given bv the Writing 
and Publishing Division of ASP— 
and sponsored by the entire state 
council. For an entire dav, Dec. 
4,100 writers will appear at the 


) 


| 


oe tees 


they will personally autograph to 
you any copy of their work you 


10-00—Voices that Live. WJZ. 


Rites 


y | Panying Mr. Dixon will 


6:15—CBS Views the Press. 
WCBS. 

6:30—NBC Symphony, Toscanini. 
WNBC 


RADIO HIGHLIGHTS 
Sunday, Nov. 27 
PM 


12:00M—Invitation to Learning. 
WCBS. 

1:15—Elmo Roper. WCBS. 

2:00—NBC Theatre, WNBC. 

3:00—N. Y. Philharmonic Sym- 
phony. WCBS. 

3:30—Juvenile Jury. WOR. 

4:00—Family Closeup. WJZ. 

6:00—Oscar Brand Song Festival. 
WNYC. 

6:30—Our Miss Brooks. WCBS. 

8:30—Theatre Guild. WNBC. 


10:00—The Lively Arts. WNEW. 
adn 


WJIZ—Sports 
WOR—News 


y 
1 08-WOXR— Midday 
1:15-WCBS—Elmo Roper 
1:30-WNBEBC—N. YY. Quis Kids 
1:30-WJZ—National Vespers 
WOR—The Ghew Shep 
WCBS—Get Mere Out of Life 
2:00-WOR—Deemsa Taylor Ooncert 


WIE Week APond the World 


WNBC—NBC Theatre 

WNYC—Brookiyn Museum Ooncert 

WOxXR—News 
2 05-WQXR— Viennese Melodies 
2:30-WQXR—Viennese Meledies 
WOR--Harry Genneasy 

WJ7—Mr President 

WCBS-You Are There 
3:00-WOR—Treasury Vanities 

WNBC—One Man's a 

WJZ—This Changing 

WCEHBS—N. Y. Sympheny Orchestra 
3:15-WJZ—Betty Clock. Gongs 
3:30-WNBC—Quis Kids, Chicago 


: 


WJZ-—Votces That Live 


4:30-WNBC—Amertean forum . 


6 00- WNRC—Catheotic Feur 
wUBS—Hour of Stara Play 
WiZz—Drew Pearson, News 
WOR—Rey Segers Go 
WNYC—Osear Brand, Pom Geage 
WOQxXR— News 

6 0-WOxXR—Ctring Quartet 

4:16-WJZ—Den Gardner 

6. 3-WNBC—Hollyweod Calling 
WOR—Niek Carter 
WCBS—Our Miss Breoks 
WJZ—<Mrie’ Corps 


WOQxAR—Neus: Great Conductors 
9:30- WNBC—Dennis Day Show 
ay is My Beat 


By! 
10 °00-WNBC—Judith Canova Show 
Theatre of the Air 
WIZ—Voices That Live 


9:00-WNBC—-World News 
WJZ—-Men's Page 
WOR—News; Harry Hennessy 
WCBS— News 


Reports 
WRYC—Masterwork Hour 
5:15-WNBC—The Comic Weekly Man 

WOR—Live a New Life 


10:00-WNBC—National Radio Pulpit 
: Henry Gladstone 

WJZ—Message of Israe) 

WCEBS—Church of the Air 


WOXxR— News 
10:30-WNBC—Children's Hour 


the SS Queen Elizabeth to conduct 
three concerts in Paris. Accom- 


will 
incl 


$ 
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Orchestre. 


& *5.WNYC—Weather Report; Hews 
7°00-WOR—The Palecon 


we 
1 0#A\-WOXR—Coliectors Tteme 
7:30-WNBC—Phil Harris, Alice Paye show 
WOR—The Saint 
WJIZ—Stand-by 
= WCBS—Amos and wv * -~wy 
00-WHBC—Sam Gpade, 
WOR— Alexander's Mediaticn Board 
WI7—Stro the Musie . 
WCBS—Bergen-Chariie MeCarthy 


: 


fig a 
Weekend Showings of 
A Rare Chaplin and 
Noted Italian Film 


a group Nationale some time before Christ- 
be | mas 


Maur-|is the first member of his race to 
Charles|be honored by the leading sym- 


con-| will take with him the works of 
Champs several com 


ym-|mir Dukelsky’s Cello Concerto a 
The. Paris! Symphony No. 8. 2 
TE WITH ATOMIC ENERGY! 


'Sciences & Professions. The Satur- 


Charlie Chaplin's rarely seen 
‘comedy Laughing Gas and the 
noted Italian feature length film 
‘Two Anonymous Letters, about the 


‘Bicycle Thief’ Opens 
At World, Dec. 12 


Thief, the Grand Prix film of the 


will have its American premiere at 
the World Theatre on Monday, 
Dec. 12, it was announced yester- 
day by Mayer-Burs 
iean distributors of the Italian film. 


ro 
POCKET BOOKS 


elude: Black Ivory, a nevel by Nor- 
‘man Collins; Earle Stanley's mys- 
tery, The Case of the Drowning 
Duck; My Late Wives, a mystery 
‘by Carter Dickson; Theodore 
Dreiser, Sister Carrie, 
abriiged edition: The Room Up- 
stairs, a mystery by Mildred Da 
_- 


SHALL NOT DIE 


» Nev. 06 — 8:18 PLM. 
mn Home, 408 Court 6. 


Sunday, Nov. 27 (twe performances) 
2:18 and wis P.M. 


Newark Opera Meuse, 
Washington and Court Sts. 
PATERSON 
Tuesday, Nev. 29 — S15 P.M. 
a 


Peblic School Ne. 
Carrell and Fair Ota. 


Write er eall fer ticheter 
N. J. CULTURAL COMMITTEES 


508 High Street, Newark @, FB. J. 
Mitchell %-<esa# 


Vittorio De Sica’s The Bicycle 
1949 International Film Festivi, 


. Inc., Amer- 
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EXHIBITION 
of | 
Daumier Lithos 
Driftwood Seulpture 
Prints by Great Masters 


CUSTOM MATS 
AND FRAMING 


th ST. 
GALLERY 


ite 


Current Pocket Book releases in- 


in an 


vis. 
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F TH™ GAT SOVIET FILS.” -- BP 
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activities of the partisan under- 
ground in Northern Italy during) 
the war, will be shown this Satur- 
day and Sunday night under the 


auspices of Film Division, Arts, 


day night showing—three perform- | 
_ances starting at 8:30 will be given 
at 111 W. 88 St. The Sunday night 
showing—three performance start- 
ing at 6 together with continuous 


dancing—will take place at the} 


‘Panel and Oval Rooms, 12 Astor 


Shewing for the first time in the U.S. 
A picture from the German Democratic Republic 


GRUBE MORGENROT 


(DAWN OF MINE) 


The stirring stery of German miners who, after many years of suffering, 
become masters of their destiny. Fiayed by the miners themecives 
Film is spoken in German — English synopsis will be previded 


ONLY PERFORMANCE THIS YEAR 


|Pleyel on Dec. 13, while the third 


FRL, DEC. 2—10:30 P.M. Stanley 


7th AVE. bet. 
Admission $1.20 


42 & 41 $5. 
Tickets available at the German-American, ine. 
350 Breaéway, Room 27, New York 7, HN. ¥. — COsrtiand 7-606 


————— 


concert will be by the Orchestra 
Mr. Dixon, an American Negro, 


phonic orchestras of France. He 


posers, notably CGersh- 
wins American in Paris and Vladi- 


Sterring PIERRE PRESNAY 


IRVING PL.8 = 


6a. 45-6975 
“A vfemarkable Sim, highly tmaginstive, 
pectic, smcempremisingty realistic.” 


WORLD DOCUMENTARY FILMS 


(“am organization exhibiting a bigh Gegree of taste and 
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Dennis Asks Fight’ 
For II's Lawyers 


(Continued from Page 5) 
liberate. and concerted effort to 
delay the trial of the charges of 
the indictment by making the chal- 
lenge to the jury list and by ‘includ- 
ing in the challenge extravagant 
charges of discrimination against a 
multitude of minority groups, 
which they must have known were 
unfounded.” 


The tion also charged 
that the lawyers “acting in concert, 


wilfully engaged in grossly im- 


proper tactics for the purpose of 
obtaining further delay and for the 


purpose of bringing the administra- 
tion of justice in this court into 
disrepute.” 


FILED OBJECTION 
Defense counsel filed their ob- 
jection to the charges and asked 


they be stricken because they do 
not relate to the issues of the chal- 
lenge. They argued also that they 
were contrary to fact, were “scurri- 
lous, defamatory” and “an unwar- 
ranted attack on the good faith” 
«! the defendants and their coun- 
sel. 

They contended the charges “vi- 
olate the constitutional rights of 
the defendants and their attorneys 
in depriving them of liberty with- 
out due process ‘of law.” 

Later, defense counsel was ad- 
vised—only a few days ago—by the 
U. S. Attorney's office that their 
objections were overruled and that 
the court adopted the “findings” 
of the prosecution. This was, so 
far as can be ascertained, the only 
official word to -the defende on 
these “findings.” 

RIGHT TO CHALLENGE JURY 

Now, involved here is the right 
to challenge the jury—which in- 
cidentally has been seen in a num- 
ber of courts throughout the years. 
One of the most damning facts is 
that Judge Medina himself in the 
Fay-Bove case in 1947 argued 
similarly ing the courts of 
New York Sta 

But today Medina finds such 
arguments by defense counsel for 
the “Communists contemptuous, 
and thereby imposes the threat of 
imprisonment upon anybody in 
the future who dares argue that 
Negroes, Jews and other minori- 
ties suffer discrimination in our 


ARE Ot Ue eee foe ree eS ° 
SUNDAY, NOVEMBER 27, 1949 


others 
| 


Medina’s court. To any similar 
lawyer? 

The Communist leader said that 
any American aware of the truth 
in this case cannot but praise the 
conduct of the defense attorneys. 
Their stand in court, he said, was 


spirit that would save the law- 
yers from prison. He said the 
same tireless zeal that won the 
defendants’ right to bail would 
win the lawyers’ freedom. “Time 
is short,” he said, “and the issues 
are great.” 


Three Issues Spark 
ALP Club Activity 


By Max Gordon 
With 102 clubs blanketing the city, the American La- 
bor Party came out.of the recent election campaign. with 
perhaps the best organization it has had since it was set up 
some thirteen years ago. : 
Several of the — were oe 

ups, opened in the course o 
Se pre Hr, on in areas without pic- 
vious Labor Party organization ol 
any kind. Other clubs, while not 
new, took on new life during the 
campaign which is being carried 
over into the post-election period. 

Inspired by the power of Rep. 
Vito Marcantonio’s election drive 
and the response to his mass meet- 
ings in virtually every part of the 
city, these clubs are turning their 
attention to the requirements of 
the communities in which they 
operate. 

They have learned a lot from 
the congressman's way of cam- 
paigning. On top of fighting na- 
tional, state and municipal issues 
vital:to the welfare of the people 
in their communities, they are 
planning to service the local com- 
munity in two ways: 
| ° Survey it thoroughly, learn its 
needs and help to organize the) 
‘people to get what it needs. 
| © Service individuals beset by 
such problems as rent increases, 
housing, reliet necessity, and many 


trict (the first in state history), and 
of ALP assemblymen in such dis- 
tricts as the lith A.D., the most 
‘solidly Negro in the city. 

Rep. Marcantonio faces a pos. 
sible gang-up of the major parties 
and their stooge Liberal Party. At 
the moment, the major party ma- 
chines in Manhattan are maneuver- 
ing for position, each one trying 
to name its own man as the coali- 
tion candidate against Marc. 


* 

ALP CITY LEADERS view the 
immediate municipal battles of 
their Party as centering on three 
issues: 


the tare. 

® Saving rent control. 

*® Stopping the savage police 
treatment of Negro and Puerto 
Rican citizens in particular. 


tive mass work 
the coming sessions of Congress 
and of the State Legislature. 

One glaring weakness noted in 
the recent campaign was lack or 
activity in a 
Americans, especially the Jewish- 
American workers, in struggle 
against developing domestic fas- 
cism, such as she Peokskill events; 


* 


THE ENORMOUS ADVANCE 
in ALP organization as a result of 
the recent campaign is most mark- 
ed in Harlem, the Labor 
Party was stagnant, almost dor- 
mant, in the pasi. Several ciub: 
are now humming with activity. 

Some have already held strect 
meetings since the election, sign 


of genuine deNazification of Ger. 
many, as well as against the State 
Department betrayal of Israel on 
the issue of Jerusalem. 

They are also highly conscious 
of the fact that the ALP eniered 
.| this election, as it has past elec- 
tions, with no electoral apparatus 
functioning. It had to build from 
scratch. Determined to ayoid this 
in the future, they are pressing 
in each county for a limited num- 
ber of election district captains tc 
be assigned and to become active 
at once. 

Recognizing that the job of cov- 
ering every election district, or 
even the majority, is too great a 
one to handle at one time, the, 
are recommending the counties 


improvement and for resistance to 


rent gouging. | 
The clubs are already 
pointing to the 1950 election, 
where they believe they will be 
able to advance still further the 
powerful alliance of Negro and 


unity of 


ee pene & Saas. hee 


PETE 


RV. CACCHIONE 


Memorial Meeting 


MONDAY, NOVEMBER 28 — 8 P.M. 


THE LIVINGSTON 
Schermerhorn and Nevins Streets, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Admission 50c¢ 


-_. 


® Blocking a further increase in 


They are also planning for ac-| 
in connection with 


the Jewish-) 


in battling for the ALP program | 


week for a showdown on the 


currently before the Special Po- 
litical Committee of the General 
Assembly, a red to embody the 
essential Anglo-American position, 
although the U.S. State Depart- 
ment has previously supported a 
plan somewhat different. 


The Australian resolution calls 
for the permanent internationaliz- 
ing of Jerusalem, with guarantees 
for the protection of religious Holy 
places. Australia has proposed 
that the original partition plan of 
1947, which was never developed 
because of the Arab attack on 
Israel, serve as the framework for 
the establishment of Jerusalem as 
a “free city.” 

This plan, which has been view- 
ed as an attempt to pressure Is- 
rael into still further attachment 
to the imperialist camp, with 
amelioration of the plan as the 
promised bait, has been denounced 
by the Israeli as “anachronistic” 
and guaranteed to bring “confu- 
sion” to Palestine. 


| The realities of the. Palestine 
situation, as is known, are that the 
UN abdicated all authority in Jeru- 


—— se ~ — om <= ee 


pes teenie 
Question Before UN 


The lines were being drawn in the United Nations this 


question of the future disposi- 


tion of Jerusalem. A resolution introduced by Australia, and — 


‘resulting from the Arab states’ ag- 
| gression, Israeli forces occu 
\ e New City of Jerusalem, which 
continues now to be organically 
attached to the new state of Is- 
racl. In the Old City live some 
30,000 Arabs virtually, all the 
Arab population of Jerusalem. 
Israel's support is behind the 
proposal, submitted with the last 
weeks to the UN by a group” of 


prominant American citizens, 
which would legally recognize the 
) 


Arab and Jewish zones in Jeru- 
salem as now constituted, with the 
addition that Christian; Moslem 
and Hebrew Holy places in. Pales- 
tine would be placed under an “in- 
ternational curatorship.” .This re- 
sponsibility would go to a UN 
Commission 


mandate expired. In the fighting 
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MOVING & TRUCKING 
24-HOUR SERVICE 


Shipping - Crating - Storage 


Sew. ian sires RE 9-6299 


S33 W. 108th Street 
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LACKAWAKXEN, 


@ ENTERTAINMENT 

@ HOLIDAY MENUS 
Xmas Weekly Rates — $45 
Send $5 Deposit 


_——— 
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BEAVER LODGE 


Make Early Reservations for 


CHRISTMAS and NEW YEAR’S WEEKENDS 


@ ALL WINTER SPORTS 
@ COCKTAIL BAR 


Phone Lackawaxen 9002 R 22 
Special express train leaves Jersey City Erie BE 8:15 every Friday, might — sl 


PA. 


” "F, 
‘4 
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® DANCING 
e INFORMAL 


® Single Vets $35 Weekly 


Classified Ads 


| NOTICE OF POLICY 
| Ne advertisement will be aceepted fer 
insertion tn the Dally Worker er The 
Werker whese acoommedations of services 
are met avaliable te everyones, reavrdiess 
ef cooler er ereed. 

ADVERTISEMENT DEPARTMENT. 


— Kr 


APARTMENT TO SHARE 


WILL, SHARE spacious 3 room Flatbush 
apt. with business girl or student; very 
reasonable; near transit, park. Call BU 
4-4457. 


SHARE small apartment. near Union 
Square with. woman. $35 month. DA &- 
4139. - 


APARTMENT WANTED 
‘MAN needs furnished, unfurnished apt. 
Will buy furniture if reasonable, or 
share apt. with own room. CH 32-7114. 


ROOMS FOR RENT 


—_———— 


LARGE, sunny with kitchen, elevator; 
female. couple. 27698 Matthews Ave. 
Allerton station. OL 4-2338. 


BENNETT AVE... 21 (56). Large airy room 
for girl: kitchen privileges. WA %3-4671, 
8th Ave. Sub. to 18ist St. 


BEAUTIFUL CORNER ROOM, near OCon- 
course and 6th Ave. subway. Mrs. 
Sussman, 225 EF. 176th St. Ki 8-4889. 


Furnished Room—Breoklyn 


LARGE, light room, suitable two or busi- 
ness couple, 2) minutes from 14th S&t., 
Boro Park. Brooklyn. GE 6-4449 


: SITUATIONS WANTED 


YOUNG MARRIED MAN, 3, office and 
other experience 10 years; wants 
future, responsibility, try any field. 

628, c-o The Worker. 


COLLEGE GRADUATE, Acctg. Gales ex- 
perience, seeks position with progres- 
sive employer. Box 527, ¢-o The Worker. 


SERVICES 
4 Aute Repairs) 


LITT AUTO REPAIRS. Reasonable. 140 
West End Ave., cor. 66th St. TR 7-2054. 


(Painter) 


HOMES, offices, stores: inside, outside. 
OR 4-4372 — GI 2-7819-W. 


(Printing) 


OFFSET print, 
Mim 


post cards; quick service, reasonable. 
Union shop. Lithart Letter Service, 151 
: W. 2ist St. CH 3-0663. . 


| (Radice Repair) 


—_" 


RADIO repairs, expert and reliable. Pick 
up and delivery anywhere. RI. 99-8121; 
AC 23-9496. 

(Square Dance Caller) 


SQUARE DANCE Caller available for week- 
8-3208. 
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chiene on Nov. 17, 1948 in ‘the 
Academy of Music, a speaker said: 


the! Bernie McDonough, Business 
ring) Jack Burch, field organizer: an‘ 


But -his comrades carry on. On 
Nov. 28, ivi 


for which he lived and died will 
honor Peter V. Cacchione. 


It is not true to say “If Pete) 


were alive. ... 
He is really. 
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“\Elkay Manufacturing 


+» | 
: 
) 


| 


©| Elkay management : 
s\oust the UE, which had wrung 


' 


: 
’ 


spark an anti-lyach 


On his wi Washington conference, 
pane - Sucunter tho nnsing ih Siew | 


the late city councilman is shown 
delegates on a rail coach. 


Threaten Elkay Pickets 
With More Convictions 


CHICAGO.—Additional convictions were ‘threatened 
inst members of UE Local 1119, who defended them 


against 
selves from attack by a strong-arm detail employed by the 


l Lester, “Local 103 (ROA) in Cam- 
caster, have all cither 


Company,*- 
‘Cicero, last April 5. 
| Fourteen were convicted by 


) Leonard ‘C. Reid Thursday. 
sac 17, of assault with a 


SS 
= 


weapon. 
Each of the five iocal officers 


e 
i ' 
' 


.7 -. 


_ PHILADELPHIA.—A majority of workers in the elec- 
trical, machine and tool industries in this area are rejecting 
company-unionism and ere remaining within’ the UE ac- 


mously. took similar action... 


Cone the desperate 
right-wingers havé revealed a' pat- 
tern of disruptive activity which 
emerges at practically every local 
meeting at which they ate unable 
to win the majority of -workers, 
This includes creating a turmoil, 
loud shouting, name-calling, ete., 
which makes almost impossible a 
calm discussion of the issues. 


Dean Dixon Conducts 


| Youth Concert 
Dean Dixon, the’ outstand 
Negro conductor, ‘gave’ his 
young le's concert of the year 
Saturday at Camegie Hall 

14; The event, planned for children 
under nine, attracted an audience 
of 1,600. The program, involving 
audience participation in. singing 
and thematic perception, was en- 
thusiastically received by the 
youngsters. 
Sierre Leone Gets 
First Newspaper 

The first regular newspaper pub- 
lished in the British Protectorate 
of Sierra Leene on the. West Af 
rican coast was inaugurated this 
many fall under the name of Sierra 
the lecal 15 years ago, voted unani- Leone Observer. 


Philadelphia, 
inghouse) . in 
den and Local 124 (RCA) in Lau- 


Manager; Mike Karpa, president: 


stewards Al Kemh and Bob Water- 
ford—were sentenced to one yea 
in jail and fined a thousand dol- | — 


a 


BUSINESS. and PROFESSIONAL Directory 


Opticians and Optometrists — 


lars. Rank and file members wer 
given five hundred dollars fines. 


+ 


e 
' UNSATISFIED with these sen ie 
-tences, assistant prosecutor Robert |e 
Grant has indicated that he will 
‘press for further convictions on five 
charges remaining against the 26/~ 
defendants, 12 of whom were ac- | 
guitied on the first one. 


Oficial WO Breas Optometrists 
EYES EXAMINED 


GLASSES FITTED 


2362 E. 167th STREET. BRONX 
Tei. JErome 74622 | 


HE 


IN QUEENS — cemm mmol 


. Court proceedings on the re- . 


' 


~ $1,500 and $500 bail, rl 
appeal. 


Major evidence presented by the 
/ prosecution, itself, clearly estab- 
lished that the charges breughit , 
against the rpedbhaie had been § bedy. 


painstakingly abricated. ney | 
; : , Quick resu costs 
Stool pigeons, AFL chieftains, ‘ : a Men 


Elkay top officials, and plai 
lelothes police dredged up by As. BELLETTA ELECTROLYSIS 
IO W. 34th Se. (adj. Saks) 


sistant Prosecutor Crant were par- 
sid Ghaitadts th iedanelli toon. | Suites 1101-1102 LO 34218 | 
es te 


* 
IT WAS shown by defense. ecco: 
and not denied by the! 


| prosecution that black jacks had 

aera in the Elkay plant. " Getenend Aone - 
under company supervision and = e 
|with company materials, and fur-| ROBERT RAVEN, Flowers 
ynished to the scabs who carried | . CR 3.2357 

them in preparation for an attack Secccccseseosoooe” 


on the picket line. | 
attempted to 


— ——— 


‘FLOWERS: 


successive wage raises from thc 
company in its three years of bar-| 
gaming relationships. 


Local Union 115 of 


ON FEBRUARY 24. the entire 


Complete Optical Service 
Eyes Examined - Classes Fitted 


IRVING B. 


BERLINER’S MUSIC SHOP . 
iM FOURTH AVENUE (14th 8t.) 
. OR 4-9408 


8 E. Teh St. 
near Grd Ave. 


PRE-CHRISTMAS SALE 


up to 40% off 


1} THE MUSIC ROOM | 


I] 129 West 44th Sereet, N.Y.C. 
| Mail Orders Filled | 


Restaurants 


Our only oles Dette te eee eee 
Cremen sy \xCalypso Resta 


rt |= ses w. tom st. cu 2406 


Latha chahahahahabahahahahahahahahahah anon ata 
. l nderiakers | 


Puneral Directur for the {WO 


1. J. MORRIS, Inc... 


M1 CUVEOR AVE.. Qrockiza, &. ET . 
Day Phone Sight Fhese 
DI2-1273 DI22726 
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By Lester Rodney 


Long Island University could well have the best basketball team in town this 
season, one of its old time tournament powerhouses. And the team is not radically changed 
in personnel from the disappointing club that won 19 and lost 12 last season. 


First off they present the best 
big man in town, and that’s rough- 
ly comparable to a football team 
having the topnotch passer. (Ask 
Coach Strader.) He is Sherman 
White, the tall, fluid Negro star 
who didn’t quite live up to his 
extravagant billing as the season 
er and then came fast and 

rd to wind up with 281 points 
and the “He'll be tops next year" 
accolade from opposing coaches, 
including St. Louis’ Ed Hickey 


=." oe 
This is the fourth of a Daily 
Worker series sizing up the New 
York college basketball teams. 
Next—CCNY. A complete na- 
tional estimate will follow. 
a. — 
who saw White play Ed Macauley 
to a standstill as the LIU team, 
‘developing with a touch cross 
country trip, plaved the Billikens 
into overtime. 

Not only that. Bee will have 
TWO big good men on his start- 
ing five. For Herb Scherer, rug- 

6-6 youngster, much like Dolph 
yes, is coming into his own in 

his senior year and has the center 
berth nailed down, with White 
. A team that can 


Rounding out the first five as 
of right now are: 
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day against tall Texas A&M. NYU meets Vanderbilt in the opener. 


Cal Power May Stun 
Buckeyes in Bowl 


SAN FRANCISCO 
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Corner... 


By Bill Mardo 


Lovie, Drop the Gun! 


THIS NOVICE NIMROD (you can spell it n-i-t-w-i-t) spent two 
days chattering in the cold country around Walkill, N. Y., hunting 
for the antlered buck. The season is on, you know. The woods 
again are echoing with the weird sounding “Go——OOO——ooo000" 
as the hunting parties prowl the countryside and the “drivers” 
drive and the “standers” stand and the big buck plays hide and 
seek. 

You must be aware there are two schools of thought on game 
hunting. One which claims it's a fine outdoor sport and the ninny 
that ain't never been out in the woods with a gun in his hands 
don't know what living is. Another which insists it’s almost bar- 
barous to hunt down the buck, the rabbit, the pheasant, the quail. 


I have no position 6n this. For once in my Me I beg middle- 
of-the-road. I can’t honestly say that I'd get any particular delight 
out of bringing down one of those fawn colored beauties. Nor can 
I say that it's bad if people feel like hunting them for two weeks out 
of the year, guided by a strict code of rules and regulations geared 
toward preserving the breed rather than killing it off: A hunter is 
jail bait if ever he kills the female of the deer species, the doe. 
He is jail bait if he bags more than one buck during the two-week 
season. 


I plead obeissance to my job. Never had the slightest itch to 
go out hunting (antil enough redders complained last year that Id 
never taken a drack at ‘it or provided them with such a column. 

Of course the whole thing is ridiculous, sending me out alter 
game. I don't know how to shoot. The best I can do if I ever run 
across a buck is spend a few pleasant minutes passing the time of 
day with him. Of course I carry a gun. It's the stylish thing to do 
when hunting. What good would my red cap and flaming jacket 
be if there wasn't a Winchester to go along with it? Or was it a 
Remington? I must check with brother Fred Briehl next time I visit 
his upstate wonderland. It was his gun. 

Yet I must confess this year’s attempt at hunting was most 
aggravating. For one thing, the Department of Fish and Game 
in Albany has raised the ante on a license. Last seasons permit 
cost $1.25. But last week the town clerk in Walkill gave mea 
dirty look when I plunked my one-twenty-five om his table. “Two 
bucks,” he said, “Why the 75c increase?” I inquired. “This year 
you can kill bear with the same license.” Oh. 

That was irritation number one. Tangling with a bear isnt 
worth 75c more to me or anyone in his right mind. A fella can get 
killed. Talking about getting killed, that provided irritation. num- 
ber two on my most recént safari. You can imagine how subti 
annoying it is while applying for your hunting permit when the cl 
requests your age, weight, height, color of eyes, hair, and next of 
kin. I mean, who's supposed to get shot — the hunter or the animal? 
Oh well, I suppose the clerk's ritual was warranted. - I don’t have 
the exact figures, but every year during the hunting ‘season some- 
body in the woods manages to shoot best friend by mistake. 
How you can mistake your best friend for a deer, when 
he’s bedecked in red from head to toe, has always been somewhat 
of a puzzle to me. This trip I took no chances. I told my best friend 
to stay in the city. 


AND YET THERE was irritation mumber three to contend 
with. Something happened, or almost ha that would've 
been almost as deep a personal tragedy as getting shot by my best 
friend. I took off trom the Briehl farmhouse alone. a 
circle under the Mohunk miountain range (if only you kaew how 
deceptive this last statement iIs—a guy can make a wide 
under the Mohung mountain range and really not go 
especially if the Briehl farm is located under the 
picturesque and so rugged, 


anyway. But it does sound pi 


far — 


gh the barbed wire 


‘wooded brush and brakes (one thing 


So I was lonely. I had a 30-30 

time I walked the barrel of the 

of my head. So my head hurt, 

Manual I had read something to the effect that 
complains, never discouraged, never gets cold. 
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Free Hospitals 
“Socialism! Un-American! Perils Our Way 
of Lifel’’ So scream the super-patriots in 9 | 
and out of Congress to proposals for , 
health care for the people. But see what © | 


happens when it’s offered to them. 
—See Page 3 ~— See Magazine Section — 
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it's a ‘Ghent Day for Far East Unions 


of the United Trade Unions of the: 


'. PEKING (ALN).—The greatest 
ers ever See ee & 


(Africa 


(CGT), 
Pena of the She Cuban Federation of 


Labor (CTC), president B. Blokzijl 


of Sudan 


he Pilipines, "Malaya, Siam 
the Ph ea 
USSR and 


against colonial oppression. 
It was significant, Saillant said, 
es that the conference was taking 
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Chou 
tatives to 
Chinese govern- 


leaders” present included 
Commander - in - Chief Cha Teh, 


Chinese Premier 


Bullies Blow Up Ward Case; 
d U.S. Boys to Die 


eA Be 


nell 
by the bulk of China’s 400,000,000 


people appeared to be the most). 


pressing matter before the Tru- 
man this week. 

Concurrently, the government 
was also deing its best to continue 
the business decline and unem- 
ployment in West Coast industrial 
centers which are being prolonged 
due to hostility to the Chinese Peo- 
ples democratic revolution. 

The State Department and the 
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°A procession of students and professors from Tsinghwa University in Peiping celebrating the 
ee ee ee arent 


REJECT BID TO 
FREEZE PAY LEVELS 


LONDON (ALN).—Unions re 
resenting 2,500,000 British work- 
ers have rejected a Trades Union 
Congress request thet they suspend 
all negotiations and action for in- 

wages at the present time. 
The TUC appeal, made while no 
less than 4,000,000 workers were 
asking for more pay, followed a 
conference between TUC leaders 
and four top government officials, 
Foreign Minister Ernest Bévin, 
Labor Minister George Isaacs 
Finance Minister Sir Stafford 
Cripps and Health Minister Aneu- 
rin Bevan. As a result of the con- 
ference, the TUC decided to yield 


to wage freezing pressure from the 


Agence g to resist rank and 
pressure for higher pay to 
meet price increases cubhed bey 
devaluation of the pound. On the 
same day, the ruling 1 Labor Party 
decided to delay action on nation- 
alization of the steel industry, one 
of the planks of the socialist pro- 
gram on which it was elected. 


WIN DEPORTATION FIGHT 

Sixteen Greek seamen, who wero 
‘held on Ellis Island for deporta- 
tion to Greece, were granted volun- 
beg departure and have left on 
the SS Batory for Poland, the 
American Committee for Protec- 
tion of Foreign Born said. 


mens to henpine the Peking 
partment bas bluntly and rudely 
delay. 


President ae may declain: 
bout the “outrage” involved in the 
case, but the hundreds of 

of Chinese and other 
ic peoples can hardly be e:- 
similarly excited. 
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‘Documents Bare Western 


1940 Plan to Bomb Baku 


PARIS, Nov. 22 (Telep 


ress).—Sensational documents baring 


anti-Soviet plans of 


the Western allies during the “phony” period of World War II have been published in 
the French weekly, Action. Marked secret and very secret, the documents are memos 


and cables exchanged between 
Gen. Gamelin, Franch Chief of 


*| the General Staff in 1940, and 


Gen. Weygand, then command- 
ing the French forces in the east- 
ern Mediterranean. 

The documents confirm that, 
during the period of the “phony 
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‘Separate-But-Equal’ Idea Helps Neither Whites Nor Negroes—Children, Teachers 
: . Legislators Hike Own Pay, 


Slash Teachers’ Pensions 


MONTGOMERY, Ala.—The 1949 Alabameg state legislators 
voted themselves an increase of $10 a day 
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All Governors--Schools Are Sick! 


J. S. Supreme 


of higher learnings. 
i + 


lacy of the “sepa 


southern states to admit qua 
students to state institutions 


; oe 


SCHOOL STATISTICS 
throughout the South show the fal- 
rate-but-equal” 


idea, as well as expose the flimsy 
structure of the educational setup 


by 10 percent. 
, month now look forward to even 


Retired teachers who 


» 


but cut welfare funds 
had been receiving $25 a 


less than that because of the cut. | 


While white classroom teachers 

an average salary of $1,731.05 

the average Negro teachers’ salary 

is only $659.49. The Negro pupil 

gets less money for instruction than 
white pupils. 

state has $23,143,454 to 


the white students receive $4,070,- 
365 of this amount. The 
il receives a Jimcrow share-- 
973. 
: Because the U. S. Supreme 
Court has ruled that salaries be 


range a plan which will seem equal 


equalized the state is trying to ar- — 


in this part of the country. Righi 
jhere in Mississippi, for instance, 
the Jimerow setup means less 
money for Negro teachers and 
poorer education for Negro stu- 


but will in effect be still Jimcrow. 
ape teachers recently rejected 
such plan because they had no part 
jin its making. 

t on| 


The 

for instructional ; 
aie pupils receive $ia.ail,. 
170 of this amount. The N 
pupils get only $4,932,265 of this 


sum. 
Of a total $4,978,339 * 


: ALL OVER THE SOUTH the 
blight of poor education has hit 
the people. It is a matter of record 
'that of the 350,000 draftees in the 
‘last war who could not write, 9 
Out of 10 were Southerners, Six 
out of these nine were Negroes. 

In a recent survey it was found 
that of all persons over 25 years 
of age in South only one’ in 
ten had finished high school. Less 
than 75 nt of all Southern 
school children of school age are 
enrolled in school. 

While in other states of* the 
union about $114 is spent per stu- 
dent every year, in the South only 
$50 per student is spent. The 
South has one-third of all school 
children in the U. S. A. yet it 
spends only 17 percent of the na- 
tion's total amount spent on édu- 
cation. 


Of Negro-White Wins for Workers! 


When white and Negro union members stick together 
they can always win their demands, even when the com- 
pany is the U. S. Steel, one of the biggest corporations in the 

oui haa ne 
Se eee ae did not agree with Murray's quick | 
in’ the Birmingham, Alabama, area | 8™@>bing of the fact-finding board’s 
in the recent steel strike, according | "commendations. 
to many union members, both} ELSEWHERE IN THE SOUTH 


_ | Negro and white, other union gains were made. In 
In past labor struggles Klan ele-|Sayvannah, Ga., the Internaional 
ments working for the COmpany/ Union of Mine Mill and Smelter 


have been able to some of the 
white workers sapasnted from their| Workers won back pay to the tune 
of $77 for one union member at} 


Negro union brothers by saying 
that whites must not get together | one company and $179 for three 
union members at another. * 


with Negroes. 
In the same city at the Atlantic 
While the average amount each 


Rapa eq eye cag Sone fam- 
ihes were happy over pension 

they gained, although they realized |CTeosoting Company 9, Wes 20 year spent for the white school 
have joined the Mine, Mill union |! 
local. This gmity of white and 
Negro workers will add important 
strength to the union's bargaining |’ 
committee. , 

An organizational drive ‘of white 


' eens, 
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Depression, Recession or ‘"Normalcy,’ 
it Means Hard Times for Us in Dixie 


By Eugene Feldman 
. BIRMINGHAM, Ala. 


REPORTS FROM RESEARCH WORKERS in 
Southern universities reveal that the South is suffering the 
hard effects of widespread ion: In Alabama, coal 
mining, lumber, and textiles showed great declines in 
production activity during the second quarter of 1949. 
Cotton cons ion and coa ion were each 22 percent 
lower than the May, F948, leve 

t in Alabama was 7.5 t more than the 


¥ 


THE SOUTH is mostly rural. 
Here are some salaries paid to 
Southern rural teachers: Alabama 
—$645; Arkansas—$509; Ceorgia— 
$54; Mississippi—$489; and South 
Carolina— 


Prices of farm products in Atlanta for the second of 
1949 were 14 percent below those for the same time year. 
Farm income in the state is down. In April it fell 31 percent below 
what it was in March. 

Workers at factories are getting less in their hourly pay rate. 
There is a decrease in the average number of hours that Alabama 
workers are putting in. 


a good thing because ~ 
workers can't save any money for 
their old age out of their salaries.” 
He said, “It takes every cent a man 
makes to support a family.” 

The wife of a coal miner warned 
that “the companies are going to 
do all they can to keep from pay- 
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ALONKER Scores RS 
LIVS GAGE ‘KIDS’ Corner... 


By. Bili Marde 


Lovie, Drop the Gun! 
THIS NOVICE NIMROD (you can spell it n-i-t-w-i-t) spent two 


HAVE COME OF AGE 


By Lester Rodney 


Long Island University could well have the best basketball team in town this, 
geason, one of its ‘old time tournament powerhouses. And the team is not radically changed 


in personnel from the disappointing club that won 19 and lost 12 last season. 


First off they present the best 
‘Biz man in town, and thet’s rough- 
y comparable to a football team 
aving the topnotch passer. (Ask 
oach Strader.) He is Sherman 
ite, the tall, fluid Negro star 
who didn’t quite live up to his 
extravagant billing as the season 
arted and then came fast and 
rd to wind up with 281 points 
and the “He'll be tops next year” 
accolade from opposing coaches, 
including St. Louis’ Ed Hickey 
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This is the fourth of a Daily 
Worker series sizing up the New : 
York college basketball teams. 
Next—CCNY. A complete na- 
tional estimate will follow. 
Re ui 
who saw White play Ed Macauley 
to a standstill as the LIU team, 
developing with a touch cross 
country trip, played the Billikens 
into overtime. 

Not only that. Bee will have 
TWO big good men on his start- 
ing five. For Herb Scherer, rug- 


@™moving up front. 


integrate two dangerous big men 
@an kick up a lot of fuss. 


above are Dolph Bigos, a 6-2, 
iving hustler-who is not- rated 
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days chattering in the cold country around Walkill, N. Y., hunting 
for the antlered buck. The season is on, you know. The woods 
again are echoing with the weird souriding “Go—-—OOO——ooo0000" 


“as the hunting parties prow! the countryside and the “drivers” 


drive and the “standers” stand and the big buck plays hide and 
seek. 


You must be aware there are two schools of thought on game 
hunting. One which claims it's a fine outdoor sport and the ninny 
that ain't never been out in the woods with a gun in his hands 
don't know what living is. Another which insists it's almost bar- 
barous to hunt down the buck, the rabbit, the pheasant, the quail. 


I have no position on this. For once in my life I beg middle- 
of-the-road, I can't honestly say that I'd get any particular delight 
out of bringing down one of those fawn colored beauties. Nor can 
I say that its bad if people feel like hunting them for two weeks out 
of the year, guided by a strict code of rules and regulations geared 
toward preserving the breed rather than killing it off. A hunter is 
jail bait if ever he kills the female of the deer species, the doe. 
He is jail bait if he bags more than one buck during the two-week 
season. 


I plead obeissance to my job. Never had the slightest itch to 
go out hunting until enough readers complained last year that I'd 
never taken a crack at it or provided them with such a column. 

Of course the whole thing is ridiculous, sending me out after 
game. I don't know how to shoot. The best I can do if I ever run 
across a buck is spend a few pleasant minutes passing the time of 
day with him. Of course I carry a gun. It's the stylish thing to do 
when hunting. ‘What good would my red cap and flaming jacket 
be if there wasn't a Winchester to go along with it? Or was it a 
Remington? I must check with brother Fred Briehl next time I visit 
his upstate wonderland, It was his gun. 

Yet I must confess this year’s attempt at hunting was most 
aggravating. For one thing, the Department of Fish and Game 
in Albany has raised the ante on a license, Last season's permit 
cost $1.25. But last week the town clerk in Walkill gave me a 
dirty look when I plunked my one-twenty-five on his table. “Two 
bucks,” he said, “Why the 75c increase?” I inquired. “This year 
you can kill bear with the same license.” Oh. 

That was irritation number one. Tangling with a bear isn't 
worth 75c more to me or anyone in his right mind. A fella can get 
killed. Talking about getting killed, that provided irritation num- 
ber two on my most recent safari. You can imagine how subt 
annoying it is while applying for your hunting permit when the cler 
requests your age, weight height. color of eyes, hair, and next of 
kin. I mean, who's supposed to get shot — the hunter or the animal? 
Oh well, I suppose the clerk's ritual was warranted. I don't have 
the exact figures, but every year during the hunting season some- 
body in the woods manages to shoot his best friend by mistake. 
How you can mistake your. best friend for a deer, especially when 
he's bedecked in red from head to toe, has always been somewhat 
of a puzzle to me. This trip I took no chances. I told my best friend 
to stay in the city. 


AND YET THERE was irritation number three to contend 
with. oases happened, or almost happened, that would've 
been almost as deep a personal tragedy as getting shot by my best 
friend. I took off from the Briehl farmhouse alone. Made a wide 
circle under the Mohunk ‘mountain range (if only you knew how 
deceptive this last statement is—a guy can make a wide circle 
under the Mohung mountain range and really not go foo far — 
especially if the Briehl farm is located under the mountain range 
anyway. But it does sound picturesque and so rugged, doesn’t it?) 

So I made a wide circle under the Mohunk mountain range, 
ferried my way atop the little rocks across the treacherous streams, 
crawled through the barbed wire country, fought past the heavily 
wooded brush and brakes (one thing you must knew when writing 
a hunting column. “Brush” and “brakes” are two good substantial 
woodland terms. Adds a solid touch of authority to your story. 
Frankly I wouldn't know a brush from a brake if 1 fell right into 
ome ... or is it two?) Yeah, there I was battling mother nature. 
It was a bitterly cold day. So I was bitterly cold. I was all alone. 


of my head. So my head hurt. But somewhere in the Hunters 
Manual I had read something to the effect that a real hunter never 
complains, never gets discouraged, never gets cold. Nuts to the 
Hunter's Manual. I WAS cold and where are those big bucks and 
how'd I get conned into doing a hunting column anyway? Oh 
yes. The readers requested it. The voice of the people. Worker 
sub drive. Fresh columns. Onward men! 
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By ARNOLD SROOG - 
RK 
HILE the world watches the i % 
amazing progress of the So- SVQ__wske 
viet Union in the field of atomic SS 
energy—two ‘years from first har- 
nessing atomic power to its appli- 
cation for peaceful industrial purposes— 
the American people are beginning to 
ask the obvious question: 
“Why has the United States, with a 
three year start on the USSR, produced 
only bombs? 
The answer is short, but not sweet! 
Wall Street monopoly. 
This fact explains everything about the 
development of atomic energy in the 
U. S. It is the reason why atomic energy 


~* 


atomic energy has been effectively sewed 
by the giant trusts may come some- 
» Some me since it is a 

“government owned.” In fact, this “gov- 
ermment ownership” has served as a con- 
facade behind which the mo- 
. have " ; " " 
(International 

N. Y., S0.gents), James 


FE 
. 


Who owns it—this holds the answer to the $64 
question about atomic energy: for war or peace? 
How many Americans know the fact of owner- 
ship and control—that U. S. government owner- 
ship is really a sham, that in our country this 
mighty force for good or evil is the property of 


the Wall Street trusts? 


BIER; 


- Here’s REAL Purpose of Baruch Plan 


_ & powerful motive behind the State Department's insistent demand 
that the Soviet Union turn over the ownership of its atomic industry to a 
Washington-controlled UN Commission is this: 

Not only do the Wall Street trusts want to curb atomic in the 
U. S. A., but they are equally eager — perhaps more so — to if possible 
any atomic industry im the USSR, Poland, Czechoslovakia, Chima, and such 
states as India, Latin American countries, etc. The reason is that Wall Street 
hes a tremendous lead today im coal-oil-water power, but fears that the 


Socialist countries will swiftly surpass it by means of atomic power. 
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THE ATOM: Monopoly Control 
Balks Use tor Peace Here 
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American countries, etc. The reason is 
that Wall Street has a tremendous lead 
today in coal-oil-water power, but fears 
that the Socialist countries will swiftly 
surpass it by means of atomic power. 


P. M. S. Blackett in his excellent study 
Military and Political Consequences of 
Atomic Energy (Turnstile Press, London) 
makes this point very strongly in con- 
trasting U. S. approach to atomics with 
that of the Soviet Union. He points out 
that to increase Soviet output of coal to 
that of the U. S. by present technology 
would mean employment of an additional 
two million Soviet miners, plus an in- 
crease in the transport system. 


Freeing this vast labor force is pos- 
sible in .a Socialist society, which has 
profitable use for these workers. To mo- 
nopoly-controlled America this would be 


an economic disaster greater that the 
1929 collapse. 


Arms of Monopoly’s 
Political Policy 


Is it possible to harness atomic power 
for industrial use? 

Blackett states the problem as a tech- 
nical one: the problem of designing an 
atomic pile in which the temperature of 
the cooling fluid or gas is raised to about 

. 800 degrees, Centigrade, so that the heat 
will be in a suitable form to operate a 
prime mover, such as a Stearn 6r gas tur-. 
bine. _ 

The French atomic physicist, Fred- 
ericc Joliot-Curie last year opened an 
atomic power generator in Paris to serve 


BIG BUSINESS ON ATOMIC BOARD 


D. Foote, Executive vice-president, Gulf Research & Develop- 


Harter, Sr., chairman of board, Babcock & Wilcox Tube Co. (a 
leading producer of power-boiler units); _ 


gh the use of atomic energy, 

times the size of that sea is 

being ted in the frozen Siberian 
north and the vast Central Asian Desert 
ing restored to support a population 


By using atomic energy for peace, the 
Soviet Government has to change 
the geography and climate of the earth's 
greatest continent, Asia. 

In a copyrighted article in the N. Y. 

: , William 


Soviet use of atomic materials for blast- 
ing purposes has made possible a stag- 
gering project involving making a tre- 
mendous sub-Arctic region usable for 

iculture, watering hundreds of miles 
of desert land and changing the course 
of two wy rivers from north to south. 

The step in the vast project is 
to make a sub-Arctic lake far bigger 
than all five of our Great Lakes put to- 


nye Roughly it will be th uarters 
size ich is 


inland body 
this project is twofold: to unfreeze a 
tremendous land area making it .suit- 
able for agriculture and to create a great 
reservoir of water for irrigation projects 
000 miles distant. 
the projected lake, accord- 
will be in the sub-Arctic 
iberin 


’ ge , 

The lake will enable surround- 
ing areas to drain during the summer 
months and will raise the temperature 
of this area sufficiently to force back 


(f eae? newt Lewes dead ‘ 


the amount of electric power 


t will 
be gained through the project, how great 
the evaporation will be—a thir kas boon 


u revelation 
being in 
the USSR. Some of the typical bts 
raised were that it was useless to. blast 
a mountain, because it would all 
right down in the same 
earth would become ra 

revent further work, and that 
oviets did not have the machinery to 
follow up the blasting anyway. 

The first ee yr was quickly 
by Mandel, who described a Soviet rf 
= of controlled twin blast, which 
fted a mountain and dropped it ex- 
actly where the engineers wanted it to 
go. It was also pointed out that tem- 
porary soil radioactivity would not 
amount to enough to prevent work 
for more than a month or so. The Saal 


argument is just plain nensense. 


THE ATOM: Socialist Control 
Makes It Servant of the People 


year, but the irrigatioa project will 
change the entire picture. 

The other part of the plan involves 
the Caspian Sea and the creation of a 
$,000-mile inland waterway from Baku 
te the Arctic. 

For many years now the Caspian Sea 
has been falling, threatening to leave the 
great Soviet oil port of Baku in the 
Caucasus high and dry. This d in 


_ the Caspian was the reason for the delay 


in renewing corstruction of the great 
Volga dam at Kuibyshev, which was 
scheduled to give twice as much power 
as the Grand Coulee dam and provide 
water to irrigate the huge territory be- 
tween the Volga and the Urals for wheat 
and cattle-raising. 


By di a great channel between 
the Aral the Caspian, part of the 
waters obtained by blecking the Ob and 
Yenisei Rivers be diverted into the 
Caspian and restering its water level. 
Of course, along these artificial chan- 
nels will be not only irrigation prejects, 
but great hydro-electric stations to bring 
electricity to the now out-of-the-way 
— A final result would be te make 

a werld port. 

All the details of this undertaking— 
the greatest by far in the history of 
mankind — have been worked out, both 
for the course of the project and after- 
wards. Thus the amount of water needed 
from the Ob-and Yenisei Rivers, the 
amount of earth and rock to be moved, 


peaceful use of atomic energy and not * 
with war. It is this type of preoccupation 
which results in such epochal projects, 
which remakes continents. 


eee 


A Distinguished British Scientist Says: - 


This change, however, is but the 
least envisioned by the Soviet project. 
The greater section involves ‘using the 
heretofore wasted waters of these rivers 


present courses. 
Once the lake is made and the vast 


lace at Turgai Gates, a point midway 
Deen einai Ren onl ths junction 
of the Ob and ive 


vers. 
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Here is what Prof. J. B. S. Haldane, 
distinguished British scientist had to sav 
on the Soviets use of atomic emergy 
when it was first announced that they 
had the A-Bomb: 

Supposing that they have by now 
enough plutonium, and perhaps enough 
of the explosive isotope of uranium, to 
make some atomic bombs, they would 
naturally wish to check the calculations 
of their physicists and see whether a 
bomb really would go off under the con- 
ditions calculated. 

The Americans did so before dropping 
bombs on Japan. 

But there is this important difference 
between the Soviet Union and America. 

In the Soviet Union the entire devel- 


opment of the country is planned. And 


it would seem wasteful to the Soviet 
government to let off an immense 
amount of energy without making it do 
something useful. 

But it does seem probable that the 
Soviets have made a moral gesture 
in showing for the time how the 
new source of power can be used for 


peaceful purposes. 
Such immense blasts are seldom 


wanted. But if they have been the first 
to use it for blasting, they may yery well 
be the first to use it as a steady source 


Py ae 
they do so they will make as great 
a change in productive forces as they 


made in productive relations by the rev- . 


olution of 1917. 
(World copright reserved) 
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and carve it. Then we can eat.” with the finest down for easy rid- 


“But that will never do,” ob- ™8 : 
— the squire. “One of us is “I mounted the stallion and I 
und to eat faster and more was off. I rode for a long time 
ily than the other. I have a over the steppes, and I was so 
lan, and it is this? We will both carefree the songs came of them- 
ie down and to sleep. And selves to my lips. Then I saw a 
whichever has of more beautiful pole by the road, and beside that 
dream will get to eat the whole oa was a stepladder. I tied my 
pig. orse to the pole and began to 


“Agreed,” said Gritzko. climb up the ladder just to see 


where it would take me.” 

No sooner had they stretched 
out in the cool shady grass than (To Be Finished Next Sunday) 
the squire fell to snoring. Gritzko 

ked him once, twice; he shook 

im by the shoulder. The squire 
was dead to the world. After mak- 
ing doubly certain of that, Gritzko 
helped himself to the chunk of 
bread which bulged in the squire’s 
pocket, and slowly and with relish 
set about eating the pig. 


When he was done with the 
meat, he cleaned off each bone, 
sucked the marrow, made sure that 
none of the buckwheat stuffing had 
gone to waste. And finally, his 
stomach pleasantly full, he too fell 
fast asleep. 


The squire was the first one to 
wake up. He rubbed his eyes,. 
yawned, and shook Gritzko impa- 
tiently. “Get up, get up and tell 
me your dream.” 

“Let me be, squire. This is the 


wrong time to wake me?” 


“Well, you are up now. So hurry 
and tell me what you dreamed.” 


“You had better be the one to 
start, because you shook me so 
hard you shook my dream right 
out of my head. I need time to re- 
member it.” 

The squire smiled. “As you 
‘wish. Mine ‘was a most wonderful 
dream. I dreamed that I woke up, 
and waiting here beside us was a 
horse—and no ordinary horse, 


(Reprinted from the unpublished 
manuscript, “The Cat with the Gray 
Whiskers and Other Folk Tales of the 
USSR.” Retold by Jean Karsavina, with 
drawings by Olga Nikolaieva, with per- 
mission.) 
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WORD SQUARES 


Here is a whole bunch of 


GRITZKO AND THE SQUIRE 


HIS way home from the vil- 
uire met Gritz- 
bling down the 
road. Gritzko was playing a gay 
tune on a new fife. 

“Good day, Gritz. Did you buy 
the fife at the fair?” 

“Uhuh,” said Gritzko, a man not 
given to-many words. 

“Is it better than your old fife?” 

“Uhuh,” said Gritzko. 


hy i 
; 


“Nothing simpler,” Gritzko 
shrugged. “We will take a knife 


either, but a blooded stallion. And 
his bridle was of tooled leather, his 
bit of silver, the stirrups that hung 
from his saddle pure gold. As for 
the saddle itself, it-was cushioned 


puzzles. They are called word 
squares. Tlie trick is to put a let- 
ter in the center of each so the 
three-letter words will read in 
four directions, as in the example, 


This Editor Did Meet The Press 


\ 


Spivak: Peng thy bang Ss = 
principles and belie your 
Lenin and Stalin? 

Gates: I am a follower of Marxism- 
Leninism and of the program laid down 
by the Communist Party of the United 
States of America. 

Spivak: Well, Mr. Gates, Lenin in 
his k “Leftism in America”"—“An In- 
fantile Disease, in Commu- 
nism’—wrote: “We. must* be ready to 
practice trickery, deceit, law ing, 
withholding and concealing truth.” Do 
you follow -that? 

Gates: I do not, But by the way, you 
are just quoting that out of context. 
That question is written with respect to 
the trade unions that existed in Europe 
at the time in which he wrote, which 
were controlled by right-wing leaders 
and who resorted to and 
deceit to exclude Communists from 
trade unions and from employment, and 
he was saying that Communist workers 
under those circumstances had to do 
those things in order to keep their em- 
ployment and stay within the trade union 
movement 


Spivak: In short, Lenin believed and 
you believe that under certain circum- 
stances, lying and trickery are justified. 

Gates: I don't make any such blanket 
statement. However, there are circum- 
stances, as everyone knows, when one 
‘doesn't tell the exact and full truth. 

Spivak: Were those the circumstances, 
Mr. Gates, under which, when you were 
first asked before a Congressional com- 


me 
I never said 1941. What you 
is my testimony before 
Senate Judi Cammittee and 
I said was 1931 is when I joined 
Young Communist League, and that 
error and a misprint on the part 
stenographer at that hearing. 


thairman: Mr. ~vagthagetng 9 sae 
: I would like to get facts 
recent trial. Were you and your 


fendants charged with com- 
y act i to overthrow 


ne of the United States by 


? 

Gates: 
charged with any acts whatsoever. 

Stone: Was any evidence of any acts 
submitted at the trial? 

Gates: There was no evidence of any 
acts on my part or anyone else's 
having todo eslth:the coovthrew of the 

force and violence. 


pity 
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fellow de 
mitting an 


the 
force 


force and violenve in your newspaper: 
Getes: Not the slightest evidence. 
Not a single quotation. 
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The Mutual Broadcasting Companys weekly “Meet the Press” 
feature last Friday (Nov. 11) presented John Gates, editor of the Daily 
Worker and The Worker and one of the 11 leaders of the Communist 
Party who were recently framed and sentenced in the Foley Square 
thought trial. Gates was interviewed by four journalists: Lawrence 
Spivak of the American Mercury Magazine; I. F, Stone, Netw York Daily 
Compass; May Craig, Portland, Me.; Evening Express, and Louis 
Lautier, Atlanta Daily World, only Negro daily in the United States. 

Because of the court's ruling denying him permission to travel 
outside of the southern federal district of New York, Gates was unable 
to mect his interviewers face to face. He had to receive the questions 


over a transmitter in the broadcasti 


room and then reply instantly. 


Following is the full text of the “Meet the Press’ program: 


Gates: Well, in the first place, we are 
not ready to cut the throat of anybody— 
if you want to put it along those lines— 
and, in the setond place, there was 
nothing brought out in the trial to justify 
any such allegation. 

Chairman: Mr. Lautier. 

Gates: Yes Mr. Lautier. 

Mr. Lautier: Mr. Gates, I would like 
to know what progress the Communist 
Party is making among Negroes and to 
what extent have Communists infiltrated 
into organizations like the National Asso- 
ciation for the Advancement of Colored 
People. 

Gates: Well, in the first place, I ob- 
ject to the term “infiltrate.” Commu- 
nists join organizations the same as any- 
body else join and we have a right to do 
so. We want to join an organization 
and we join it. Just because Communists 


- join something doesn't make it infiltra- 


Take 
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Craig: Well, then, may I go back to 
your original thing—that you made quite 
a distinction that you belonged to the 
Communist Party of the United States. 
Do you deny a connection between the 
Communist Party of the United States 
and Moscow? 

Gates: I do absolutely. There is no 
connection whatsoever between the 
United States of America and Moscow. 

Craig: Well, do you deny tnat your 

in this country follows the party 
ine in Moscow. 

Gates: We do not follow the party 
line in Moscow. We follow the line that 
is elaborated and laid down by us here 
in America. However, I do support the 
policies of the Soviet Union with which 
I agree and the Soviet Union being a 
socialist country—in the first ion I 
favor socialism and as such, ore, 
I support the socialist policies of the 


Soviet Union. And, in the second place, 
the Soviet Union has carried on certain 
basic and fundamental policies in the 
past years as a result of it being a social- 
ist country which I feel have been in 
the interests not only of the people of 
the Soviet Union but the people of the 
United States of America. I refer to the 


JOHN GATES 


vakia was that the workers of that coun- 
try were strong enough to prevent the 
restoration to power of people 
who had collaborated with the Nazis. 
The former big industrialists of Czecho- 
slovakia. The former landowners. They 
prevented that from taking place. They 
prevented from taking place what has 
happened in Germany at the present 
time. And that is the old Nazi indus- 
trialists are. being restored to power and 
with the complete aid and assistance of 
tne U. S. government. 

Spivak: That is not of course the re- 
ports we get from the democratic press. 
Nevertheless, let me go back again to 
my question. ; 


Gates: I- get that, from the press in 
general. 


Spivak: May I go back to my ques- 
tion 


Gates: Yes, you may go back to it. 

Spivak: If a Communist group tried 
to overthrow our government by force, 
would you defend it? -~ 

Gates: I deny the premise in the fist 
place. No Communist group ever 
try to overthrow any democratic govern- 
ment of the United States by force. And, 
in the second place, I will always defend, . 
as I have in the past, the interests of 
the people of the United States. 

Spivak: Well, you think our govern- 
ment is a democratic government then. 

Gates: I think it is a democratic gov- 


government. 
— Would you like to see it over- 
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(IN TWO PARTS) 


ADAM was awakened by the startling 

cry of a grouse; it pierced the blue 

haze that hung over the western - 
ard echoed in 


suelo had slept, the blanket 
he could now see her work- 


: er a pine tree, lay old 
gnacio; his head was covered and 
looked like a hu 


th cold, came out of 
been 
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pain today 


setting up the Guerrillera Agrupacion’s 

ress. As the first leaflet came 
through the rollers, Pepe, screwing up 
his gnosed freckled face, read it 
al pronouncing each word with the 
halting distinctness of a person who had 
just learned his letters. 

“It is well written,” ventured Ignacio, 
“only you must make it stronger. In 
the days before the Republic we used 
to say, ‘Campesinos [peasants], take 
whatever you can lay hands on and 
kill your oppressors’.” 

“Those were the days, eh, Ignacio?” 
remarked Consuelo, who was still stand- 


you enter the 
oclock,” he said, “it will give them 
hour to prepare the meeting.” 
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at 
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ple already know Con- 
suelo.” 

An _ uncomfortable 
silence fell over the 
little group. In _ his 
naivete the boy had 
expressed aloud the 
fear which for some 
time Adam had been 
trying to hide from 
himself. But he knew that were he to 
object to Consuelo’s going the only effect 
his words would have would be to add 
to the terrible tension under which she 
was already working. 


“Even the boy has become like Adam,” 
said Consuelo. “Next it is your turn, 
eh, Ignacio?” 

The old campesino kept his silence. 
“It was not wise,” he thought, “for a 
man to operate with his wife. His love 
for her weighed so heavily upon him 
that he could think of nothing but her 
death.” 

“No one,” continued Pepe eagerly, 
“would suspect me.” 

“Ole!” exclaimed Consuelo, glancing 
affectionately at the boy. 

Finishing with the last of the leaflets, 
Adam made them into a tight roll and 
Consuelo thrust it into the pocket of 
her trousers. 

“After you have given Emanuel the 
leaflets,” Adam said, “you will return 
to the crossroads. Do not distribute 
them yourself, you understand?” 

For some time after Consuelo had 
disappeared among the pine trees Adam 
stood there without moving, and at any 
moment Ignacio expected him to run 
after her. 

“I myself could not tell her from an 
old peasant woman,” said the campesino. 


But Ignacio’s words were of little 
comfort to Adam. Though he had al- 
ways felt apprehension when Consuelo 
went out with propaganda, it had never 
been so alarmingly pronounced and he 
tried to determine whether it sprang 
from a premonition. In an attempt to 
rationalize he told himself that during 
the civil war, even before he had known 
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Spike Tarr 


it made the thick-walled building @ 
veritable fortress. 


In the heavy underbrush beside the 
crossroads the three partisans awaited 
Consuelo. Each man, including Pepe, 
carried a submachine-gun, In addition, 
old Ignacio had a sack of grenades 
slung over his shoulder. No one spoke, 
all three straining their ears for the two 
shots which at any moment might sig- 
nify that Consuelo had run into diff 
culty. In the semi-darkness of the un- 
derbrush Pepe's round face was tense 
with excitement, and it to have 
lost any trace of adolescence. As al- 
ways, old Ignacio was calm, sifting in 
the shadows with his back to a rock 
and his tommygun between his knees. 

Nervously Adam glanced at his watch. 
It was 11:45 and she should have 
arrived at the rendezvous. Somewhere 
close by the village a burro let go a 
loud bray, sounding as though its voice 
had stuck in its threat. Again Adam 
glanced at his watch. Time was passing 
with torturing slowness. . Ducking un- 
der the overhanging branches of a fig 
tree he looked down the road. It was 
empty. Then he made out Consuelo 
coming through the 
moonlight she had 
pearance of a nuns 

Arriving at the crossroads she re- 
moved her black peasant’s garb and 
took the cigarette Adam had rolled for 
her, drew several deep wafts of smoke 
into her lungs. 

“There doesn’t seem to be any addi- 
tional Guardia Civil,” she said. 

“What did Emanuel have to say?” 
asked Adam. 


. Arms that were buried at the 
end of the war.” 
“And the Guardia Civil?” 
“Six, with one lieutenant.” 


How Budapest Welcomed 
A Detroit Auto Worker. 


The union vice-president in Ford’s axle factory visited the 
new People’s Hungary as chairman of the U, S. delegation 
to the World Youth Festival. What he saw there and how he 


was treated have become the subjects of his report to his 
fellow unionists and other audiences in Michigan. Here are 


his main impressions, 


By WILLIAM ALLAN 


S RRR. . 


Delegates to the meeting listen to speeches. 


DEARBORN, Michigan 


OMETHING new has been add- 
ed to the lunch room discussions 
on the afternoon shift at the Ford 


Rouge Axle Building plant these 


days. When the hundreds of after- 


noon shift workers came in to eat, things 
are quiet when the young Negro union 
Jeader, Dave Moore, begins to speak: 

Dave recently went to Hungary as a 
delegate of the auto youth to the Con- 
gress of the World Federation of Demo- 
cratic Youth. 

Here are highlights of the report he 
is giving to his fellow-workers: 

“All my life as a Negro, I have 

and thought of a land where 

“I and my people would not be dis- 
criminated against or segregated. I have 
just come from such a country—its name 
is Hungary. I attended a World Youth 
Congress there, where delegates from 
82 countries were present. 


“I sat in the House of Parliament in 


farmers, people like you and me, de- 
cided that they had enough and kicked 
them out. 


t AFEPELR 
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headquarters to ask for a decent place to 
live and 150 of them were shot like dogs. 
I saw the pictures of the dead men lying 
on the streets. 


“From China, the youth soldiers, 
whose country now is ruled by a Peo- 
ple’s Government, I received as the head 
of the American delegation, an empty 
shell case filled with flowers. 


“That shell case had stamped on it. 
“Made in Aberdeen, Maryland.’ It was 
captured from the armies of Chiang Kai- 
shek. The Chinese Liberation Army then 
shot it into the ranks of Chiang’s soldiers. 
The empty cases they brought with them 
to Budapest, filled with flowers and pre- 
sented them to delegates from 82 coun- 
tries as a token of peace. 

“I listened to two Greek youths, a girl 
in her teens and a young worker. The 
girl was part of a machine gun crew in 
the Grammos Mountains. The Greek fas- 
cists attacked; the crew was killed exce 
_ on who continued firing. She he 
o 


attack until the unprotected flank 
could get reinforcements. 


DAViD MOORE as he spoke at the 


Budapest meeting. 


Yes, they told us, these French delegates, 
that soldiers stand over the vineyards 
with guns to prevent the people from 
picking the grapes.” 

Some Experiences That 

Couldn’t Happen Here 


Then Dave Moore told how as chair- 
man of the American delegation, he 
spoke, trying to point out that the Amer- 
ican workers ad rue. do not support 
this Marshall Plan policy of war and 
aiding fascists. 

He told his fellow Ford workers, sit- 
ting around’ their lunch tables in the 
Rouge plant, that the youth of the world, 
represented at that Congress want peace 
above everything else, and that they will 
fight for peace and against being used 
for cannon fodder. 

On another occasion we had a chance 
to hear Dave tell of what he saw in 
Hungary and his meetings with the 
youth from the other New Democracies 
and the Soviet Union. Here is the story: 

“When I was on the West Side of the 
city of Budapest, I didn't have to wait 
till I crossed over to the East Side, be- 
fore I could eat a meal, like in Detroit. 
Everywhere I went people wanted to 
shake my hahd, get my autograph, invite 
me in to eat or into their homes. 

“Discrimination in that country of 
Hungary is outlawed. We had a grand 
ball one night and the Hungarian Minis- 
ter of Defense led the grand march tak- 
ing as his partner a Negro girl delegate 
from the United States. Could you 
imagine the Secretary of Defense of the 
U. S. A. leading a grand march in the 
Shoreham Hotel in Jimcrow Washington 
with his partner a Negro girl unionist? 

“Or take what happened to me, Dave 
Moore, your union vice-president here in 
Ford’s Axle Building. I was the special 
guest, along with another Negro trade 
unionist from the Cameroons in Africa, 
of Matthias Rakosi, premier of the Hun- 
garian. People’s Republic. Could you 
imagine me being the special guest of 
President Harry S. Truman at a banquet, 
as I was of Rakosi? 


“Or take the time I got sick, with these 
old ulcers lots of you guys know I have. 
The food was so good there, I really 
went to town on it. Well my ulcers began 
acting up. A special car took me to & 
hospital. I had a special room. Within an 
hour flowers began arriving. Soon the 
room was filled. Doctors, nurses gave 
me special attention. 


“The next morning they’put me into a 
wheel-chair and took me out into the 
hallway. There was a group of young 
workers who sang songs to me.-in order 
that I wouldn't feel lonesome and blue. 
Well, I cried, I'm not ashamed to say so. 


“I went some days later to an auto 
factory. There for the first time in my 
life I saw an air-conditioned foundry, I 
wished the fellows over in Ford's Pro- 
duction Foundry, that smoke-filled hole, 
could have seen that. 


Peekskill and Budapest 
—IIwo Worlds Apart 


“In that plant I watched the assembly 
line. There wasn’t any worker running 
with a pair of plyers in one hand, a screw 
driver in the other, and his mouth full 
of nails, trying to keep up with pro- 
duction. . 

“They say we American auto workers 
make more money. Well, I attended 
mass meetings, spoke there and listened 
too. The workers there get six-weeks va- 
cation a year. The plant which they own 
provide summer cottages for them, 
They go’ sick benefits. When their wives 
are going to have a baby, she gets paid 
for six weeks before birth and six weeks 
after, plus all maternity care free. They 
have nurseries for workers’ children too, 
A worker can buy a car, that they make 
at cost and plenty of them have them 
too. Free meals are provided in the cafe- 
teria, owned by-~the plant. 

“They live in apartment buildings, 
built by their government. All of this is 
because they are not producing for guys 
like this Henry Ford—they are producing 
for themselves and the welfare of the 
people. That's the answer as I saw it as 
to who makes more money.” 


Then on the closing night of the Con- 
gress, the news flashed from America — 
Peekskill! Hundreds attacked by fascist 
goons while leaving a concert of Paul 
Robeson. Dave told how a t hush 
dropped over the hundreds of dclaien 
as the translators rapidly wrote out the 
news. Speakers from China, the Soviet 
Union, Solomon Islands, Burma, Britain, 
many lands, all rose to condemn, to say 
they know and loved the great people's 
artist. Wires, protests went fo America, 


“Fellow workers, the drums of rebel- 
lion against war and fascism are sound- 
ing among the working peoples of the 
world and the youth are the vanguard. 

“The peoples of the New i 
of Asia, Africa and Europe will not let 
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. HEYWOOD BROUN; 


By SENDER GARLIN 


When you try to remember 
Hevwood Broun you remember 
many Brouns: the sports writer 
ard drama critic, the author of 
the most celebrated column of 
his time, probably the finest es- 
say st who ever punched out a 
daily stint in a newspaper office; 
the man who ran for Congress 
on the Socialist ticket and was 
surrounded by sycophants who 
thought to use his “glamor’ for 
corraling a few votes; the bold 
and brilliant crusader who 
helped take the lid off the mal- 
odorous frame-up of Sacco and 


Vanzetti; the patient, far-sighted . 


and truly liberal organizer who 
helped pire and build the 
union of newspaper workers— 
the American Newspaper Guild, 
and finally, to the amazement of 
those who had known him as a 
realistic, though oftimes senti- 
mental person, his sudden en- 
trance into the Catholic church. 

All this, then, was Heywood 


Broun. * 
° . ° 


ALTHOUGH THOSE who 
knew him best say he was fre- 
quently melancholy (a number 
of psyc learned the 
details), Brown was a zestful, 
fun - loving _ individual. He 
wanted to like everybody; he 
was even ready to extend the 
hand of friendship to 

publishers like Ralph Pulitzer 
and Roy Howard. But-he found 
that the fri ip could only 
exist on the lattef’s terms: he 
learned it was but the well- 
regulated relationship between a 


patron boss nd the 
“pe he weekly (or 


tye they 

000—hence he was a valuable 
iece of property. But he re- 

fused to become any publisher's 

trained seal even when it meant 

loss of job and income. 

That ~role Heywood Broun 
never did accept and one who 
admired him for his talent and 
his courage affirmed it. Writ- 
ing to the Newspaper Guild 
upon Broun’s death in December, 
1939, Franklin D. Roosevelt 
said of the columnist: “No mat- 
ter for whom he worked, he 
wore no man’s collar.” 

Genial, warm-hearted § and 
friendly, Heywood Broun was 
indeed. But not toward the 
trustees of Harvard University 
when they sought to break a 
strike of dormitory chamber- 
maids. Not toward obscurantists 
who sought to suppress books, 
and not toward those who 
starved the unemployed during 
the Great Depression. He was 
an angry man, then. 

Broun could write playful, 
whimsical columns about his 
growing boy, Heywood 3d, or an 
evening with his cronies of the 
Thanatopsis Literary and Inside 
Straight Club at the Algonquin. 
He also could write with the 
searing anger of a Zola lashing 

the tormentators of a 


coated killers who sat in the 
Massachusetts State House and 
boards. 


contributed to his determination, 
a few years later, to build a 


union of newspapermen, the 


HEYWOOD BROUN 


American Newspaper Guild. 
. 


THE ESSENTIAL FACTS 
about Broun are told in Dale 
Kramer's new book. Brouns 
columns and magazine articles 
provide the source material for 
what is substantial in the vol- 
ume; much of the factual data 
in Kramer's book is interesting 
and informative. The rest, like 
all. plastic biography, is a med- 
ley of anecdotes, gossip and 
yarns—verified and unverifiable. 

The Socialist Party's brief fiir- 
tation with Broun is one of the 
most interesting episodes in the 
Kramer book. While the young- 
sters in the S.P. found in Broun 
a refreshing change from the 
jaded crew that piloted the or- 
poy the party's bosses 
eared not only Broun’s personal 
unconventionality as a campaign- 
er but, more important, the im- 
pact of truly progressive ideas 
on its membership. In the end 
the Old Guard breathed more 
easily when Broun, following a 
tempestuous and somewhat 


_Broadwayite campaign for Con- 


gress, quit the organization. 
Almost the final act in Broun’s 
life—his entrance into the Cath- 
olic church—neither Kramer nor 
any other interpreter of his ca- 


reer has been able satisfactorily 
to explain. That Broun was a 
lifelong hypochondriac and was 


fatalistically convinced he would 


die of heart failure (despite med- 
ical. opinion to the contrary), 
was known to all. He had but 
recently married a Catholic. He 
vaguely hoped to find solace for 
his morbid fears and at the same 
time imagined that ple like 
himself coud bring Liberalism to 
the church. : ‘ 


A FULL STUDY of what was 
behind Broun’s conversion would 
probably require a book. in it- 
self 


Mr. Kramer has attempted to 
do a conscientious job but the 
subject is evidently too big for 
him, and the book turns out to 
be an expanded Sunday supple- 
ment feature story. Moreover, 
his efforts are limited by an al- 
most desperate desire for bright- 
ness and verve, the curse of so 
much contemporary 


journalism 
in the slick magazines and slick- — 


er books. 

Broun emerges too much the 
playboy in Kramer's biography. 
The more significant aspects of 
Broun’s life—his crusading jour- 
— and his oe Mw 

ewspaper Cuild—a e 
Aapestenes from the “real” 
Broun. In his quest for “oBjec- 
tivity’ Mr. Kramer achieves a 
detachment which tends to chip 
away at the stature of his sub- 
ject. This stance of the current 
army of profile writers and biog- 
raphers reflects the formula “of 
the times. Thus detachment 
becomes an alibi for failure to 
hold passionate convictions; it 
is storm insurance against the 
charge of “propaganda” and be- 
comes, in* turn, propaganda for 
the status quo. 

Broun became the first pres#- 
dent of the American News- 
paper Cuild. His prestige at- 
tracted thousands of newspaper- 
men and women who would 
otherwise have shunned a guild, 
not to speak of a union. He 
spoke, organized, picketed. He 
proved to thousands of ill-paid 
workers of the press, fed for dec- 


ramer’s Biography of Heywood Broun 


ades on the juvenile pap about 
“professionalism,” that they 
needed militant trade union pro- 
tection. 


Heywood :Broun once had 
dinner with Hearst's high-priced 
servitor, Arthur Brisbane. Out 
of a job for criticizing the dubi- 
out liberalism of the World, 
Bround found himself weighing 
an offer from Hearst. He turn 
it down. His decision was based 
not alone on decent men’s loath- 
ing for everything the Lord of 
San Simeon stood for. Héarst 
had firsed two Guildsmen in San 
Francisco not long before. 

oO ° o 


BROUN HAS BEEN GONE 
these 10 years. The Guild is far 
different than it was in its pro- 

life. 


gressive heyday. Broun’s 
size photograph in the Guild 


auditorium always bring heme - 
keenly the contrast between him 
and the small-minded enemies 
of the Broun tradition who now 
have taken over. The famous 
“He Broun clause” in the 
ae Sater ee 
antee u ua to 
all members retin: me race, 
creed or political conviction, is 
something ‘d like to forget. 
They are ed with problems 
that will - = them—to the 
detriment o membership— 
80 as they maintain a policy 
of salaaming before the very 

lishers Broun fought so re- 


through the heaviest days of 
the early storms. 


Newspapermen and women 
who remember and honor 
Broun yet, know he would be 
nowhere else than in their ranks 
today, working to make their 
union the organization he—and 
they—meant it to be. 


_ 
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Pieture of the South 


. Never has justice for the 


It would be quite legitimate 
in making a “ 


to a strange social pictu 
the South. 


Around the Dial: 


The Silent, 
Strong Airwaves 


By BOB LAUTER 


PRROADCASTERS, wrote Va- 

riety in its November 9 is- 
sue, “had their first major open- 
ing before the elections to exer- 
cise their right to editorialize 
with the FCC's okay, but they 
deliberately muffed the oppor- 
tunity.” 

You will recall that the net- 
works won their recent fight to 
amend the FCC's “Mayflower 
Decision” which prohibited radio 
stations from editorializing in 
their own name. None the 
major networks or outlets took 
advantage of the opportunity to 

for specific candidates, al- 
, as usual, the “independ- 
ent” commentators trimmed their 
scripts to fit their political prej- 
udices. , 
* * 7. 

THE FAILURE of the net- 
works to support one or another 

to 


assume, any sense of fair 
play, but rather to the fear of 


works will not let this sleeping 


lie 


ence must be alert to the very 
first misuse of such editorializi 


Fundamentally, a 
network can have no editorial 
position on any basic issue that 
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World of Labor 


_ “Pure and Simple’ Murray 
Vs. ‘Socialist’ Reuther 
By George Morris 


THE STENCH of the recent CIO 
convention had not yet blown away, but 
already, elements of the next stage of the 

CIO’s tragic disintegration and degenera- 
. tion are quite visible. As we have so 
often pointed out, the strength and p of 
the CIO were historically built on a coalition of 
the left and those rightwing or middle forces, 
including Murray, who have apart from the 
hardbitten redbaiting camp led by “socialists” 

euther and Emile Rieve. 

Left influence in the CIO 
has always been viewed by 
the Reuther forces as their 
main obstacle to power, As 
they boasted on the floor of 
‘the convention, they had been 
craving for “this moment for 
many years.” But what now? 
The New Republic, one of 

the voices of the confused 
liberalism that makes up the 
mish-mash called Americans 
For Democratic Action, is 
worried. Its editorial favors the expulsion of the 

UE, but says it is “an admission of weakness 
rather than an assertion of strength” and it “sets 
a dangerous precedent.” 

More important, however, is the New Repub- 

’s admission that “two main forces within the 

CIO. combined” to expel] the left, but “their 
reasons for wanting conformity in the CIO are 
in profound contrast.” 


THE FIRST GROUP is called “militant Social 
Democrats” Jed by Reuther and Rieve. “For this 
group, the elimination of the Communists is the 
— to a more active political program in the 

The second group is “represented broadly by 
the steelworkers,” says New Republic. “Their 
hatred of Communist ambitions does not rise 
from an equal passion to place the whole weight 
of the CIO behind the Atlantic Pact, or electoral 
reform or federal aid to education,” says the 
magazine. “They place their faith in collecti 
bargaining plus a few friendly sheriffs and bank 
managers in the steel towns and a Congressman 
whe will vote to repeal the Taft-Hartley Act.” 
They hate Communists because “opposition makes 
“deen rd a eee ae — ae and they 
“de istrust itical ambitions of the 
‘Socialists.’ ” fe 


Thus, as the New Republic sees it, the com- 
= —— the “intellects” in Reuther's 
camp the “ignoramuses” in Murray's crowd, 
and “without-the cementing hatred of the Commv- 
nist Party, the underlying -conflict of these two 
approaches is likely to come to the fore.” 

. 


THE NEW REPUBLIC’s is not the only such 
cry of anguish to come out of the rightwing camp. 
Max Lerner, New York Post columnist, comment- 
ing on the Murray vs. Reuther difference, writes 
that “a new rightwing and a new leftwing will 
emerge, and Reuther will be the leader of the 
left—in a Socialist sense.” What a left! 

The New York Times in its Sunday summary 
of the convention hastened to raise the curtain 


of Prague by the Red Army a 


| ie 


JORIS IVENS 


Joris Ivens’ New 
Film on East Europe 


By DAVE PLATT 


A RECENT ISSUE of the Dutch Marxist monthly, The Free 

it, revealed some interesting facts about a new full-length 
film on the East European people’s democracies titled, The First 
Years, made by Joris Ivens, the great documentary producer of 
Indonesia Calling, Spanish Earth and Four Hundred Million. 

“To produce this film, Ivens spent many months roaming 
across East Europe, searching for the most typical expressions 
of the new social relations that have been established there,” says 
The Free Pulpit. “In each country he worked closely with the 
young producers of the nationalized film industry. . 

rhe first part of the film which is devoted to Bulgaria is 
straight documentary, using no actors. Ivens worked in this country 
for three months in the village of Radolova, center of the tobacco 
industry. The theme of the Bulgarian part is the influence of the 
two years’ plan with its industrialization and electrification on the 
life of the village.. Ivens chose for this part the lyric style, not 
the epic. The story is concentrated on a family where the mother 
is expecting a baby. In this village where the people stil] wear 
the traditional Bulgarian costumes one sees new influences break- 
ing their paths. The farmers build cooperatives, teams of workers 
and engineers come from the city to give technical assistance and 
finally by constructing a dam in the mountains, electrification of 
the country is made possible. One sees the Bulgarian national 
dances and hears the national music. 

“The climax of this part is a pouring rain for which the people 
have been waiting for months; the rain which germinates the seed 
and makes the new life. At the same time, the expected child is 
born. The rain here is no longer an element for aesthetic specula- 
tion as in Ivens’ avant-gards film Rain, but has a symbolic as well 
as a real significance. By the rain which brought the dam into 
operation and brings the light over the country, the future of the 
newly-born baby is assured. 

“The Czechoslovakian part of the film has three episodes, In 
the first part, Ivens gives a picture of the life of John Huss, the 
religious martyr, whose revolutionary activity is indissolubly allied 
with the beginning of Czechoslovakian culture. Ivens followed the 
same method in this as was used in the films on Rubens and other 
painters; from pictures, books and drawings, photographed in a 
certain rhythm, one sees the meaning of Huss’ actions, as the 
con ies of the great Reformer pictured them. Ivens had 
great di ty in collecting the material for “this, because the 
Jesuits tried to destroy every. remembrance of Huss when Bohemia 
and Moravia were re-Catholicized. 

“Then the second ~ eacgue begins, the history of the first Czecho- 
slovakian Republic. is part has a strongly didactical form. 
Pictures of the shoe industry demonstrate the industrial relations: 
here we see a shoemaker in a small workroom, and there the workers 
and owners of the Bata factories. With the national freedom and 
independence they have not yet achieved economic freedom. This 
episode is organically followed by the third episode: the liberation 

ms the building up of the country 
according to the socialist principles under the two years’ and five 
years plan. 

“The Polish part has more the character of a play film. After 
a long and oppressive air photograph of the destruction of Warsaw 
which gives an impression of enormous problems which have 
to be solved by rebuilding Poland, comes the story of a Polish piano 
teacher who returns from a concentration camp and starts a new 
life in the newly-acquired territories of Silesia. She goes to work 
in the laboratory of a steel factory.and the film tells of the diff- 
culties and reconstruction in these new Polish regions.” 

The First Years, says the writer in Free Pulpit, is the first 
great documentary on East Europe. It will appear shortly in 
Bulgarian, Czechoslovakian, Polish and English versions. 
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As We See It 


Not Out of Gold, But Man 
Soars the Rainbow of Art 


By Milton Howard 


ONE OF THE SADDEST CASUAL- 
TIES in the war which Big Money — the 
small class which owns America — wages 
against the people is the artistic genius of 
the men pod, whom it destroys or 


corrupts. 


I thought of this as I viewed a cartoon by 
Jacob Burck, reprinted from the Atlanta press 
in the New York Times, The cartoon shows 
Wall Street capitalism with big strong muscles 
along side a punching bag mark- 
ed “free enterprise’ and other 
gym equipment similarly labelled 
with the nice-nelly phrases with 
which the NAM describes capi- 
talism—“incentive’ and such. It 
seems that Europe must use 
the same gym equipment—free 
enterprise and incentive—to get j 
big and strong like capitalism 
is here. This is the standard 

ropaganda with which Wall 

reet is trying to smash down the customs bar- 
riers of its yivals and victims in the Marshall Plan 
so that we can dump our “surplus” there and seize 
the rharkets of British, French, and Benelux capi- 


talism. 
o a oO 


TO THINK THAT THIS oa re is now 
being drawn by the shar , keen young 
working class artist who atl oe draw such sting- 
ing cartoons for the Daily Worker. Somewhere 
in his career, Jacob Burck decided to switch over 
to the Big Money. It is a powerful and ever- 
present temptation which exerts its pull in a 
thousand different ways. But in doing so, Burck 
traded his Daumier-like genius for 15 or 20 grand 
a year. His art has collapsed as his bankroll 
swelled. I feel sadness and scorn for Burck; but 
I feel hatred for the big money swine who with 
a sack full of dollars thus sandbagged another 
human soul in which there burned the rare fire 
of artistic greatness. They did it to this artist 
who came from the wiakion people and who 
should have stayed with them as Daumier stayed 
with them. But they do it even more often to 
the sons of the middle class and the storekeepers. 

a ° ° 


THE HISTORY OF OUR ART and culture 
in the past 50 years is nothing but the history of 
the relentless corruption of one artist after an- 
other who, starting out with clear and honest 
eyes fixed on the hateful realities of capitalism, 
succumbs to the bribes and the philosophy of the 


owners of the big money. 

Only giants like Dreiser fought them off, and 
he id a terrible price in suffering, lonelintss, 
mets for many years. When there arose in 
ou. country the “revolt against the village” litera- 
ture of the 1910-1920's, a breath of fresh air be- 

to fan our literature and art. The sons and 

aughters of the middle classes be to get 

sick of the uncultured bleakness of their factory 
towns, the puritanical villages and the blighted 
inhuman relationships in which the cash nexus 
destroyed all the potential flowering of human 
beauty. The Edgar Lee Masters, the T. S. Eliots, 
the Imagists, the lyricists and bitter singers like 
Eleanor Wylie, the Eugene O'Neills, and the rest 
suddenly broke out into bitter h against 
what they thought was wrong. said some 
words of truth because, in their own manner, 
they were in revolt, and revolt uproots lies. 


But, how swiftly they were burned out! It 
soon became clear that they had no real under- 
standing of how, or why our culture is cancerous 
with inhumanity and the poisonous isolationism 
of the “individual,” that most horrible myth of 
our dollar society. Some killed themselves like 
Eleanor Wylie and Hart Crane; others went fas- 
cist quickly like T. S. Eliot. 

2 ao G 
IN OUR COUNTRY, one leadin 
a “cold war” public 
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THE WORKER 


CROSSWORD PUZZLE 


1-Prepare for print 69-Gpanish painter 


6-Heavy wooden 
hammer 

®-Time past 

13-Leaning tower 
city 


13-Brasilian tapir 


14-Jewish liquid 
measure 


15- Whether 
0 TY | t0-Taate 
18-Hawalian dish 


20-Symboi for iron 
72-Wanton glance 


24-Precipitation 

77-Man’s name | 

29-Allowance for 
waste 


31-Ship’s curved 


planking 
32-Indian (pl) 
%4-Line of juncture 
36-Note of scale 
37-Legisiative 

body 


39-Talks sensa- 
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was cleared and Adam could see the 

ill forms of several people lying on the 
ground. Pepe let go a burst with his 
tommygun and Adam saw the bullets 
bite into the adobe. From behind the 
wall the firing became hotter and old 
Ignacio, taking a mills bomb from his 
sack, pulled the pin and drew back his 
arm. Adam grabbed his wrist, afraid 
he would hurl it where it might explode 
and injure Consuelo. 

“Behind the wall,” yelled Ignacie, and 
he let it fly. The grenade went off 
with a crash and the firing ceased. Then 
it a again, this time closed to the 


eeShe's near the basins,” shouted Adam. 
On his stomach he began to snake his 
way forward. Both Pepe and Ignacio 
opened up on the breach and Adam 
could hear the bullets whistling over his 
head from both directions. Evidently 
the Guardia Civil had moved up a 
machinegun, for the firing was coming 
in short bursts. He heard another ot 
acio's grenades explede ahd a shower 
dirt and stones came down on him. 
At the basins Adam found several 
hundred wounded peasants, one clutch- 


ing at his stomach, doubled up in a tight 
ha | 


space before the wall. 
empty, each stone standing out clearly 
in the moonlight. There was a lull in 
the firing and he heard Ignacio’s 
voice boom = ae silence. ee 
Iling that escape was being 
vat off Just then Adam noticed there 
was firing from the right side, 
somewhere on the outside of 
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lookout. For some time no one spoke, 
the stillness of the clear night surround- 
ing them like the walls of a padded cell. 


‘Then almost inaudibly Ignacio said, 
“It might be wiser for us to change our 
pesition.” . 

Adam rose and began pacing ner- 
vously before the campesine. He had 
been thinking only of whether or not 
Censuelo were still alive; now the old 
man’s inference brought home te him, 
with shocking reality, the other eventu- 
ality—the beatings and torture to which 
she would be subjected when they tried 
to make her talk. 

“They took her,” insisted Ignacio, “be- 
fore the firing even began. 

“Then they'll move her to Ocana jail.” 

“No; they want us to attack.” 

Aadm stopped his pacing and turned 
to Pepe. “You knew the trail to Anas- 
tasio? he asked. 

The boy bound to his feet. 

“You will go directly across the moun- 
tain,” continued Adam. “Not by the 
wagon road.” 

Pepe climbed down from the rock and 
disappeared into the shadows at its base. 
Then as he mounted the side of the cliff, 


After the boy had disappeared 
the darkness, Adam once more 


, a Ignacio. “Tomorrow will be a 
y. 

“I'm not sleepy.” 

“Just lying down will help.” 
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doubted if any foreigner, no matter hew 
firm his beliefs, maintain a 

iard’s tenacity of purpose over se 

a period of years. Each man had ces- 
tain psychological breaches in his wall 
of convictions and at those moments 
ot weakness, if he had an alternative, he 
would seize it. But to the Spanish Re- 
publican there was no alternative. Where 
could he turn? To him the struggle had 
been stripped of all the usual 

cal ornaments of civilized warfare—what 
remained was the basic struggle for sur- 
vival and, except for a few maedera 
weapons, it was as primitive as it had 
been ten thousand years before Christ. 


Adam's cigarette had gone out and as 
he lit it once more he could see. old 
Ignacio’s shadow on the rock above him, 
He wondered if the doubts which en- 


As long as Adam occupied his mind 
with abstract reasoning he managed to 
stand clear of thoughts.of what at that 
very moment might be 
Censuelo. However, he was not 
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LETS TALK TURKEY | 

IT’S TIME to talk turkey. The succulent bird comes into its 
own during the Thanksgiving and Christmas festivities when big 
family gatherings make it the traditional choice for the meat course. 
Modern poultry raisers have made it more economical, too. 

Our 1949 turkey comes both smaller and larger than its an- 
cestors. It is meatier, tenderer, plumper and more compact, and 
has a larger proportion of white meat. . 

Smal] families wil] pick junior size meaty turkeys like the Belts- 
ville Small White and the Jersey Buff. Roasting-age tom turkeys 
of these breeds weigh from 9 to 15 pounds, ready to cook; young 
hens 5% to 9 pounds. 

Slightly larger breeds for the average family are White Hol- 
land, Black, Bourbon Red and Narragansett. Ready to cook, these 
toms weigh from 12 to 18 pounds, the hens 7% to 11 pounds. 

An excellent chaice for union affairs is the Broad Breasted 
Bronze. Ready to cook toms of this imposing breed average 17 to 
24 pounds; hens 10 to 14 pounds. Some birds weigh a mammoth 
28 to 30 pounds. 

PREPARING FOR ROASTING 

Families that can’t buy whole turkeys might try turkey parts, 
fairly new on the market but increasingly popular. Most widely 
known are half or quarter “turkey” roasts.” Other popular parts are 
disjointed pieces—legs, breast, wings neck and back. These are 
good buys for broiling, frying or fricassee. 

Overworked housewives usually prefer the birds ready to cook. 


This comes higher per pound than live or dressed birds but there is 
less waste. The end cost is about the same. 


Roasting a whole ready to cook turkey becomes simple with 


By Aline O'Neil 


ie is not necessary to use a skin 
food a = you An: 
oung, If your s 
with wind a litle p Be oil, 
ently stroked in at night and 
ft on, will do the trick. 

If you are tired or run down, 
a few drops of almond oil beaten 
into a tab ul of warm 
milk and gently patted into the 
skin will work wonders. 

I recommend the milk and al- 
mond oil to the older woman; 
it is far better than a great many 
present-day creams. 

Another help to an aging skin 
is an ounce of almond oil mixed 
with % oz. of castor oil and ten 
d of spirits of camphor. | 

Even ve a well-tried fa- 
vorite cream you can improve 
the results by heating it slightly 
and adding a small teaspoonful 
of rosemary oil to every 2 oz. of 
cream. 

Then, if the cream is a good 
one, made with almond oil, you 
have the perfect skin food for 
the older woman. 


FOUNDATION 


Foundations for powder used 
during the day are the pitfalls 


Good Food for 
Your Skin.... 


- oe 
I am definitely a the 


heavy powder base use it 
fills the pores and keeps the skin 
from breathing. It may look nice 
for a time, but eventually it 
spoils the skin. 

A very light foundations, if 
any is best. If the foun.lations is 
soothing and protecting it is 
good in large cities or where the 
atm is not clean. 

Here is the recipe of a really 


helpful foundation—level egg- ' 


spoonful of tragacanth dissolved 
in a large teaspoonful of glycer- 
ine, 2 oz. rosewater slowly 
added ill it becomes a smooth, 
thick liquid. 

a two teaspoonful of 
lacto-calamine shaken up with 
the lotion. 

This will protect you from sun, 
wind and dirt, and will not clo 
your pores. It dries right in “~ 
powder is scarcely necessary. 

If you suffer from spots and 
blackheads you will find the 
lotion a great help, as it can be 
used at night to heal and sooth. 
PITFALL 

Powder is yet another pitfall. 
Heavy, highly-scented powders 
are not good for the skin. 
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A powder should be fine, light 
and fresh-feeling when put on. 

Some will. say: What about 
my shiny nose? If you are treat- 
ing your skin rightly it should 
nc* shine, but until that happy 
moment, use a little of a heavier 
powder just on your nose. 

The color of your powder 
should be carefully chosen, 
Dark, ochre-tainted colors are 
apt to enter the pores and dis- 
color the skin. For habitual use 
they are not good. 

If used occasionally they 
should be very carefully washed - 
out of the skin at night. 

The right shade is one that 
when put on lightly blends with 
the skin. I have found that a 
pale peach suits most young 
skins. 

Here I would like to repeat 
what I said in my article last 
week, Anyone with spots, black- 
heads of rash should get a good 
medicated powder and tint it 
themselves. 

The tinting is a nuisance but 
worth it. These powders are 
largely made up of starch, 
boracic and zine and are fine 
and light. 

Personally, I use nothing else. 


HOUSEHOLD FOOD AND HEALTH 


HINTS 


SALMON FONDUE 
1 Ib. can Salmon 
1 tsp. chopped onion 
8 slices day old bread 
S eggs 
2 c. milk 
% tsp. pep 

Drain li save liquid. 
Break salmon into pieces, add 
onion and pepper and toss 
lightly. Trim crusts from bread 
and cut in half diagonally. Ar- 
range half the slices in the bot- 
tom. of a shallow baking dish. 
Cover with salmon mixture and 
arrange remaining bread slices 
in rows on top. Beat eggs 
slightly, add milk, and salmon 
liquid. Pour over bread and let 
stand for about % hour. Bake 
in a moderate oven 350 
F until puffed and brown—about 
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Kids in the Kitchen 


By Martha Garland 


SCHOOL will soon be out and the children home for the mid- 
year vacation. Planning a child's activities can be a gigantic task 


and no vacation for the parents. 


When the children are getting 


underfoot, I'd like to suggest letting them learn to cook; they 

not make a mess of the kitchen nor waste good food. 
First a few suggestions for the little beginners in the kitchen: 
Safety is my starting point: Many kitchen tools that are dan- 


ar ne can be replaced by safe ones. 


Instead of using a chopping 


ife or a sharp-bladed chopper in a chopping bowl, there is on 


the market, a jar-type chopper with a pressure handle that chops 
onions, parsley and other things quickly and easily with a minimum 
danger of cuts. Kitchen scissors are a good idea too, they are used 


to cut celery, carrots and fruits in 
suggest a paring knife with a gu 
knife is 


to = or cubes. 


I would also 
But remember that a dull 


more likely to slip than a sharp one, and is more dangerous. 


A set of measuring 


spoons hinged together and-a measuring 


cup should be on hand, not for safety, but for accuracy. 
Now to some rules and regulations: - 
Before the little folks start to cook, get them into the habit 
having a clean apron, dish towels and pot holders ready; 


ve clean 


equipment, clean table and stove. Read over 


whole recipe before starting. Check equipment and everything 


Bring im junior’s friends and make it a holiday. 
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even bet he dosen't wear cuff links. 
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t agree with that at ail. 
there is far more free speech in 
ia than There is over here. 


: I don't think any trial could 

take place in the Soviet Union as 

in my case. I don't think any 

have been convicted in the 

Union for nothing else than having 

ous thoughts. Such a thing is not 

ible in the Soviet Union. 

ig: i guess we all agree—— 


— 


; I 
: You must commit certain overt 
in order to ‘get convicted in the 
Soviet Union. 


rates: I never even would havg been 

indicted in any country except this toun- 
at the present time. 

ig: Would you ever have had a 


: The very indictment was un- 
The act upon which we 

was unconstitutional and the 
proceedings was the most vin- 
unfair proceedings that | 
place in this 
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was not the charge in the indict- 
ment. The charge in the indictment was 
conspiracy to teach and advocate the 
overthrow of the government by force 
and violence—— 


Spivak: As someone said—— 


Gates: The charge was nothing else 
but teaching and advocacy. It was 
nothing more than ideas, thoughts. 

Spivak: Do you expect our government 
to wait until you had succeeded betore 
you were tried? 

Gates: I expect that the Communists 
as a political party have the right the 
same as any other political party to g° 
before the court of the American people. 
We are ready to face that court at any 
time and accept the verdict of the Amer- 
ican people. A political party ought not 
to be brought into any criminal court. 
We should never have Son tried in the 
first place. 

Spivak: Mr. Gates— 

Stone: Mr. Gates, in view of the ver- 
dict that the Communist Party—— 

Chairman: That is Mr. Stone. Let's 
not confuse these voices. 

Gates: Okay, one at a time. [ll an- 
swer them one at a time. 

Spivak: Mr. Stone is trying to break 
in and take you off a limb. 

Gates: Oh, I'm not on any limb and I 
don't think he is taking me off of any. 

Stone: Let me have one question. 

Gates: Yes, Mr. Stone. 

Stone: I didn't mean to interrupt Mr. 
Spivak—. 

Spivak: But you did. 

Stone: But there's one question:—Mr. 
Gates, in view of the fact that ever since 
the formation of the Communist Party 
in the United States, it has never suc- 
ceeded in winning a verdict, never 
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every other party would 
be used by the Negro 
Communist Party allows itself to 
by the Negro people. This 
much better and 

were the case. 


Lautier: Well, Mr. Gates, 
think the race problem in the 
States can be within the 
work of the Constitution and laws 
the United States? Or is a world revo- 
lution and the overthrow of the capitalist 
system necessary to achieve full equality 
of citizenship? 

Gates: I think that it is possible to 
abolish the Jimcrow laws of ry oes 
the poll tax and so on in the United 
States now without waiting for the end 
of ae capitalist system. But I think 
that ultimately, in the long run, the only 
way that we can guarantee full complete 
economic, social and political equality 
for the Negro people and every other 
people in the world is through the aboli- 
tion of the world capitalist system and 
the establishment of a socialist system. 

Chairman: Miss Craig, | 

Craig: Mr. Gates, you have just said 
you wished to be judged by your deeds. 
Has not all the rest of the world, includ- 
ing the majority of the United Nations, 
judged Communism and condemned it? 

Gates: No, I don't think so. I,would 
say the world has judged Communism. 
A hundred years ago there existed in the 
entire world just a handful of Commu- 
nists when Karl Marx wrote his Com- 


Craig: And what kind of Mr. 
Gates? a ee 
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HARLEM HOMES 


A Sellout of Harlem housing needs by federal and city 
governments is in the works. In a survey of developments 
this week, the Harlem edition of The Worker learned that: 


* The Federal Housing Authority will refuse to ap- 
propriate funds for St. Nicholas Houses, giving the city an 
excuse to delay construction. 

* The City Housing Authority is denying Harlem its 
quota of low-rent housing. 

Denial of Federal appropriations for the 879 unit St. 
Nicholas project, to be a at 127 St. and Seventh Ave., 
was termed “highly likely” by Miss Grace Bliss, a City Hous- 
ing Authority FSi If no furids: are forthcoming, she 
added, “the city will decide what will happen to the pro 
posed project. Until then, plans are being drawn up.” 


HIGHER RENTS, DELAY IN CONSTRUCTION 


If Federal aid is refused and the project becomes en- 
tirely city financed, it would mean a much higher scale of 
rents than originally planned and a much longer delay in 
the completion of the project. 


Asked about other housing projects for Harletn’s home- 
(Continued on Page 2A) 
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—See Magazine Section 
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Calling All Governors--Schools Are Sick! 


Separate-But-Equal’ Idea Helps Neither Whites Nor Negroes—Children, Teachers 


BILOXI, Miss.—Chief executives of the southern states met here last weekend at 
the regular Southern Governors Conference, but what the honorable gentlemen decided 
in behalf of the majority of the white and Negro people of the South remains a close 


guarded secret — perhaps unknown even to them! 


este eatin Oe cy oaly maintain the ramshackle and | guarantees, recently upheld by the 
s . ' 


~ ih . U. S. Supreme Court, requiring 
ing needs, too. Such as the deeper se or theater the Board | Southern states to admit qualified | 
ee a a ate relief and of Control for Southern Regronal | Negro students to BtALe institutions 
welfare appropriations, the meormeg b way agin 4 ao. : of higher — 
school situation, n for the correlation of ali | 
ation ‘ucualiny oman Nowress. iit + education and researck fa-| SCHOOL STATIS! Sh 
Privately, the chief executive | cilities. bos yo was said to have throughout the South show the a 
seem to be concerned ‘chiefly with| been worked out by both white | lacy of the separate-but-equa : 
such weighty matters as the effec-|and Negro educators, but the idea | idea, as well as >, tlimsy 
tiveness of tricky measures to stop]of regionalism has been vigorously structure of the educationa . tup 
the register - and - vote. movement condemned by many ees this part ot the country. igi 
‘educators. These see in t plan! here in Mississippi, for instance, 
among the Negroes, and how to an effort to expand the prevalent the Jimcrow setup means less 
develop a regional educational) dea of “separate-but-equal” facil-| money for Negro teachers anc 
plan that will help them to get| ities for whites and Negroes. and | poorer education for Negro stu- 
more federal funds and simultane-'thus to evade the Constitutional | dents. he 
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Legislators Hike Own Pay, 


Slash Teachers’ Pensions 


MONTGOMERY, Ala.—The 1949 Alabama state legislators 
voted themselves an increase of $10 a day, but cut welfare funds 
by 10 percent. Retired teachers who had been receiving $25 & 
month now look forward to even less than that because of the Cute | 
While white classroom teachers|the white students receive $4,079,- 
get an average salary of $1,731.05 | 365 of this amount. The Negro 
the average Negro teachers’ salary} pupil receives a Jimerow share-- 
is only $659.49. The Negro pupt! | $298,973. 
gets less money for instruction than| Because the U. S. Su preme 
white pupils. Court has ruled that salaries be 

The state has $23,143,434 to} equalized the state is trying to ar- 
spend for instructional purposes. | range a plan which will seem equal 
The white pupils receive $18,211,- but will in effect be still Jimcrow. 
170 of this amount. The Negro Negro teachers recently rejected 
pupils get only $4,932,263 of this|sueh plan because they had no part 
sum. in its making. 

Of a total $4,378,339 o- on 
student transportation in the state 
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ALL OVER THE SOUTH the 


Strikes Teaching 


an Old Lesson: Unity 


Of Negro-White Wins for Workers! 


Pt Tc fn 


The South in Struggle 


- 
“WTrerrntirtt atone LLCO important 


ion, Recession or ‘Normalicy,’ 
Ht Means Hard Times for Us in Dixie 


By Eugene Feldman 
BIRMINGHAM, Ala. 


REPORTS FROM RESEARCH WORKERS ein 
Southern universities reveal that the South is suffering the 
hard effects of widespread depression. In Alabama, coal 
mining, lumber, and textiles showed great declines in 


production activity during the second quarter of 1949. 
Cotton censumption and coal preduction were each 22 percent 
lower than the Mav, 1948, atx 

Unemployment in Alabama was 7.5 
1948 figure. It is especially widespread in 
and foundries. 

Prices of farm products in Atlanta for the second quarter of 
1949 were 14 percent below those for the same time last year. 
Farm income in the state is down. In April it fell 31 percent below 
what it was in March. 

Workers at factories are getting less in their hourly pay rate. 
There is a decrease in the average number of hours_that Alabama 
workers are putting in. 


During the first part of the year = scm increased ia 
Tennessee. . The hardest hit were the chemical, garment and quarry- 
ing industries. 

Business in Virginia's main industries for the first six months 


of the year was down. Especially hit were textiles, chemicals, paper 
manufacturing and tobacco, 


Cotton consumption in Virginia's mills decreased from 94,000 
bales in 1948 to 62,000 ‘bales in 1949. Retail store sales in the 
state have shown slight declines. 

Tobacco is doing ly in Virginia this vear and estimates are 
that the yield will not be as great this year as last year. The prices 
of farm products in the state are down. They have decreased about 
eight percent since last year. The wages of farm workers have de- 
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ESPECIALLY HARD HIT are Negro workers. 
offices in Savannah, Jacksonville, Atlanta and Birmi 
crowded with Negroes looking fer work. i 


ies 


were more than the | 
umber, mining, textiles 


pany is the U. S. Steel, one of 


‘country. This is one of the most 


trade union lessons 


in the Birmingham, Alabama, area 
lin the recent steel strike, according 
to many union members, both 
Negro and white. 


ments working for the company 
‘have been able to get some of the 


white workers separated from their | 


Negro union’ brothers by saying 
that whites must not get together 
with Negroes. 

| . The steel workers and their fam- 
ilies were happy over the pension 
they gained, although they realized 
that there was room for a good 
deal of improvement in them. One 
steel worker said the pensions were 
a good thing because “most steel 
\workers can't save any money for 
their old age out of their salaries.” 
He said, “It takes every cent a man 
makes to support a family.” 

The wife of a coal miner warned 
that “the companies are going to 
do all they can to keep from pay- 
ing pensions.” She said that “only 
\if the men keep on sticking Jjo- 


gether will the. companies come); 


through,” 

Many of the steel workers inter- 
viewed said their union should 
have called for a raise in pay. They 


When white and Negro union members stick together 
they can always win their demands, even, when the 


com- 
the biggest corporations in the 


idid not agree with Murrays quick 
grabbing of the fact-finding board's 
recommendations. 


ELSEWHERE IN THE SOUTH 


other union gains were made. 


In 


| Union of Mine Mill and Smelter 
'Workers won back pay to the tune 

$77 for.one union member at 
one company and $179 for three 
union members at another. 

In the same city at the Atlantic 
Creosoting “Company it was re- 
ported that several white workers 
have joined the Mine, Mill union 
local. 
Negro workers will add important 
strength to the union’s bargaining 
committee. 

An organizational drive of white 
and Negro workers in the cotton 
compress industry is . reported 
underyway in Mississippi by the 
Food, Tobacco, Agricultural and 


Allied. Workers Union. There are} 


overtime. They work 60, 70 and 


even 80 hours a week, and receive 
no vacation or seniority. 


This unity ‘of white and 


blight of poor education has hit 
the people, It is a matter of record 
that of the 350,000 draftees in the 
last war who could not write, ¥ 
out of 10 were Southerners. Six 
out of these nine were Negroes. 

Ina recent survey it was found 
that of all persons over 25 years 
of age in the South only one in 
ten had finished high school. Less 
‘than 75 percent of all Southern 
school children of school age are 
enrolled in school. 

While in other states of the 
union about $114 is spent per stu- 
dent every year, in the South only 
‘$50 per student is spenf. The 
South has one-third of all school 
children in the U. S. A. yet it 
spends only 17 percent of the na- 
tion's total amount spent on edu- 


In past labor struggles Klan ele- Savannah, Ga.. the Internaional | cation. 
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THE SOUTH is mostly rural. 
Here are some salaries paid to 
Southern rural teachers: Alabama 
'—$645; Arkansas—$509; Ceorgia— 
$504; Mississippi—$489; and South 
Carolina—$663. 

While the average amount eac!. 
year spent for the white school 
child in the South is $68, for the 
Negro child it is only $26. 


Here are some Jimcrow salaries 
paid to Negro rs in the South 
as compared to what white South- 
ern teachers receive: Arkansas— 
white teachers $639 and Negro 
teachers $375; South, Carolina — 
white teachers $953 and Negro 
teachers $391; Louisiana — white 
| teachers $1,193 and Negro teachers 
$504; North Carolina—white teach- 
ers $910 and Negro teachers $645. 

In Arkansas, Louisiana, and Mis- 
sissippi the Negro teachers had 40 
pupils each to take care of. White 
teachers had an average of 28.6 
pupils to teach. Ninety-four per- 
‘cent . of ia’s Negro scnool 


buildings weer decla unfit for 
school use. 
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Appeal to the FBl-Restore 
Law and Order in Louisiana 
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(Continued from Page 1) 


less. Miss Bliss said the Colonial 
now under construction | 
provide Harlem with its quota of|years ago. 


project, 
near the Polo Grounds, would be 
ready in early summer. Applica- 
tions will be accepted in the late 
spring of next year. 


sons. who are a 
in a Georgia prison for killmg « 
white farmer in self defense. 


The petition, presented by a del- 
egation of the National Committve 
to Free the Ingram family, was leit 
at the White House with Davis 
Niles, an assistant, when the com 
mittee was informed that the Pres- 
ident and his two secretaries were 
“busy” or “out of town. 


Investigation by a delegation 
member revealed later that the 
committee had been deliberately 
misinformed. 

A visit to the office of Attorney 
Genéral McGrath on the same day, 
elicited the reply from Leo Melzer, 
a native of Ceorgia who repre- 
sented the Department of Justice's 


By John Hudon Jones 
The first issue of the Harlem Quarterly, published last, 


Civil Rights section that he couic 
not “advice, counsel or act” on the 


week and edited by Benjamin A. Brown and a group of 
young Negro and white writers, shows promises of exciting, 


F the® = 
new and militant literature on the The young editors of the Hare 


this contribution to the cultwe ol | 
the American Negro people. [rue 
it is not the most polished and 
professional of jobs, and some ol 
the efforts show the immatwe 
hand of the growing artist: But 
one of the great ; of the Nc 


Main feature is a symposium, 
“Are Negroes Winning Their Figh‘ 
for Civil Rights?,” with contribu- 

from Mrs. Mary Mc.weod 


Quarterly are to be commended for | 


Bethune, Dr. Alain Locxe, Cvoun-|gro writer .is the mastery of tech- 


delegation’s demand that the De- 


Miss Adele Adams, chairwoman of) 
ithe United. Harlem Tenants and 
The apartments, however, will|Consumers Organization. 

rent for more than most Harlem-| 
ites can afford to pay, ranging from ‘spade of work has been done on still waiting after months of prom- 


Truman ‘loo Busy’ 
To Hear Ingram Plea 


President Truman was “too busy” this week to receive 
personally a petition with 25,000 signatures calling for the 


immediate freedom of Mts. Rosa Lee Ingram and her two |Community, as revealed, for ex- 
life terms* 


* 
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U.S., City Spike 
New Harlem Housing 


$54 to $84 per month. : 


the Stephan Foster project, call- 
EXPOSE CITY'S FAILURE ing for 1,837 new units, which 
Meanwhile, the citys failure to|was to have been completed two 


ow-rent housing was exposed by| She also charged that Negro 


applicants for city housing have 
‘been given the runaround and 


She. pointed out that not a single |cited two cases of Negro families 


——— << mm ee os 


ises for new dwellings. One in- 
volved Rev. Jones who was burned 
out of his house with his tamily 


of eight and forced to live in a 
one-room firétrap while awaiting 
investigation. 


SHOWS REAL NEEDS 


All this contrasted sharply with 
the real needs of the people of .the 


‘ample, by a survey issued last 
week by the City College Sociology 
Department on housing in West 
‘Harlem's Manhattanville. 


partment. institute habeas curprs 
proceedings against the State of 
Georgia, 

Maude White Katz, secretary uf 


the Ingram Committee, declared: 


“The Treatment accorded this del-| Ville one of the worst slum areas 
egation of women indicates the at-| the city—ignored by the slum 


titude of the administration toward |“@rance program. 

their ‘civil rights program in spite The report, based on a two-year 

of the pledge made by Pres. Tru-| block-by-block study of the area 

man to the National Council ol | hetween 122 and 134 Sts.. from 

Negio Women during the very the Hudson River to Eighth Ave., 

same week promising to push the - | 
pointed to widespread rat intesta- 


program vigorously.” , | : 
Members of the delegation who | "0" and high disease rates. 


came from six states included Mrs.| Virtually no new housing had 
Mary Church Terrell of Washing-|}eer? constructed in the area in 


ton, D. C.;. Mrs. W. A. Scott of | ‘ 
Atlanta, Ga.; Mrs. Maude White | ‘he past 30 years and half the ex 


Katz of New York, and several! isting buildings are more than 50 
othors. years old, the report also showed. 


The survey termed Manhattan- 


Progressive-minded white 


should not vacation in Jimcrow Florida! 

This challenging stand, plus a call for inter- 
racial congregations with an inter-racial minis- 
try was made last Sunday by Donald Harrin 


J. Davis, A. 

Philip Randolph, George S. Schuy 
William L. Patterson. 

of 


Bar Speaks 
, “The Bridge” by John Heu- 


only by actually writing and get- 
scl die sais: &- ancdienn and de. 
serves widespread support irom 
the community, labor, civic, and 
ali other groups and individuals 
‘linterested in the full development 
of all aspects of Negro culture. 
No doubt it is the harbinger of an 
outpouring of creative expression 
*} from Negro writers, who have such 
a rich reservoir of material in tne 
every day. hives and straggies of 
itheir people. 


nique, and this can be achieved! | 


ton in his sermon at the Comeunity Church, 
40 E. 34 St. He will succeed as minister John 
« Haynes Holmes, who is retiring on Nov. 29. 


gooey cited recent anti-Negro 
terror in Florida, Chicago and other cities 


Mr. 


while attacking the view held 


liberals and some Negro leaders that leaps and 
bounds are being nei in reducing racial fric- 
tion. Progress was being made, Mr. Harring- 
ton declared, but-“we are not making it fast 


enough to avoid disaster.” 


“I should like to see New Yorkers refusing 
to take their vacations in Florida, if the state 
cannot stop this terror, which puts America to 
shame before the world,” Mr. Harrington de- 


clared. 


DON'T VACATION IN JIMCROW FLORIDA 
MINISTER URGES WHITE NEW YORKERS 


He said that “for every evidence of better 
race relations that you can give me I can cite 
new evidence of disastrous retrogression such 
as the terror that reigned in Lakeland County, 
Florida, the mob vioience in South Chicago, 
the swimming pool riots in the nation’s capital, 
the police brutality which still occurs far too 
often right here in New York.” 

Carrying his militant stand. right into the 
church, “Mr. Harrington. declared, “an all- 
white church, with an all-white ministry, in an 
inter-racial community like New York, is an 


insult and an affront to the Cod who made 
us all brothers.” 

Explaining his stand on Florida vacations, 
Mr. Harrington charged that “those who loll 
on the beaches are supporting, without mean- 
ing to do so, a system of terror. I, for one, 


find it hard to drink Florida orange juice 


New Yorkers 


by many white 


“We don't beat the. prisoners,” 
McLellon declared. Then he add- 
ed, “We give them four 
and then we just pat them like 


you pat a baby.” 
he maintained that/ preparing 
Wilson not been in chains, al- 
he was identified in New 


though 
ork by the 
bn by deep chain marks on 


Ban-the-Bomb Rally 
In Garden, Dec. 5 


The people of New China have 
a. stirring message in rr 
“Outlaw The Atombomb” 
rally of the National Council of 
By Louise Mitchell which was known to the O'Dwyer) American-Soviet Friendshi he RRA 
: : p to be ee 
_ New York Welfare Commis-|2dministration durin the rg M held at Madison Square Garden, Ry > 6 
sioner sept apd bas) fete, ill result in tha catline . 90|Monday night, Dec. 5. hat 
at hud effective Decem.| a large. number of “supple-/ Clothing 17.00; The rally will be the first major Hi a> 
eer | gets, imentary assistance’ cases, ‘who ; 1.50 demonstration U. S. atomic policy Dy. 
This cut reduces the already | Wi) thus be deprived of medical . eo-hy seme es og ‘SECS 
* haid. . : wor t Soviet Un Pear 
Here are sample budgets under ———jhad broken America’s A-Bomb— | 
$97.87 $86.80, monopoly. ws 
The total Gut for this family of} The message, which was sent byfe 
three is $10.57 monthly. A ques-|[T.in Shao-Chi, chairman of the) 
the needy: tion could be asked whether the |Sino-Soviet Friendship Association, 
AID TO DEPENDENT gas companies have cut their rates! and vice-chairman of the People’sh 
CHILDREN also? Or was the utility allowance | Political Consultative Committee tof) 
A mother—a boy of I4— cut becauge less food will take less| Council Chairman Dr. John AS 
i. hi . a (Mrs. K.) (John) cooking gas? Kingsbury, follows: 
1g lg Bm UPPLEMENTARY HOME RELIEF (monthly) “The people of New China have 
a job on relief recipients. He is S , nder one great sympathy. toward your meet- 
trying to balance the budget'at the| A father, mother and six children, the youngest Hote ome Yo ling. Best wishes for the success of 
of 320,700 persons on, ' $140.00 $19.15 | your meeting. Logg live the great | community centers. 
| a 0 |friendship between the American) Among the speakers announced 
SIRES SS 6.55 jpeople and the Chinese people who for the rally are O. 
employed man 16. . 9.75 jare defending their common cause 


| 

, - ie — ard Morferd. Others, including in- 

*. many cases of s =< ; Congres ternationally known 
relief. a cat of ager awe 2.75 announced later. 1 eee rae 
will wipe mih ————~ ~~~ |is Sponsoring y Highlighting the program will be 
rolls entirely. aad onto $55. | day, Dec. 3 and 4, at Manhattan |a dramatic musieal pageant, staged 
OLD AGE ASSISTANCE |. ~~ coup Center. A ling the conference! by actors from Broadway and fea- 
is $8.39. — deat TET the tally will be representatives|turing. the Unity and American 

(Tomorrow's article of trade unions, Peoples’ choruses of 100 voices. 

Tickets are from 60 cents to 


will be needed in $43.20 , . $2.40. 


a | Food $45.84 
ret e 
rd ac 
METHOD » eCm- 

to avoid addi- 


| The deeply-engraved letters on the simple monument 
a in _Kensico Cemetery, Valhalla, N. Y., reads: 
~ut| “Peter. V. Cacchione, who gave his life, his strength 
for the liberation of mankind. He will live forever im. the 
hearts of all who fight for freedom.” 
| reds of thousands wrote*— : — 
Freny ~wr Howard Fast, great anti- |"° querulous vexation because of 
Y fascist novelist, who put the love complex and difficult conditions. 
was’ nd the tears of the people into | In a bitter, harassing election cam- 
7 : 


. .» |paign, how natural to invoke the 
these few moving words, said. 'spirit of the first Communist ever 


“How can you put Pete into an : | 

epitaph?” he asked. “You can’t, |eoctee to public wen Boe 

there isn’t anything one can write )) oo sa  caeedeniinain aaaniaae 
the announcement of the cuts by | 52 that can tell the mearting of death, mnciffied the ; we rere 
talking about “an increase in the | Peter V. Cacchione. lof Brooklyn into a heartrending 
nutritional standards for children,” Nov. 6, 1847 the great heart} ..). 
the feod reduction for infants (un- | of Brooklyn, Peter VY. .Cacchione | 
der one year) is $2.25, for three-,; gave out—only an hour after PE ae oe ncadio peek = spar. 
year-olds — $2.05, and for adoles- he fought to save PR in a bitter | a) siete tients Trey er 
cents — $2.85. For adults the food City Council Debate. rer - 


| t the Kings County C - 
allowance is cut from 65 to 53| During the recent election cam-|nist Party, was the greatest Com- 
,.|paign we heard a worker say: “If/munist campaigner the working 

. iclass has ever produced. 
It was no breast-beating lament,' HIS DEATH left a gaping void 
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Like his Communist colleagues 
in the Council, the great Negro 
‘ leader Benjamin J. Davis, Jr., Cac- 
To Communists—from Red Hook 'chione’s record was the heart and 
to San Francisco—Cacchione was a/|soul of the people's needs. Per-- 
haps no greater tribute to his 
fighting heart could be gi 
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CHICAGO, — To hundreds of | 
Negro families living in the “Pro : 
‘ect 1” area of Chicago's Sout 


Side, the mob attack on the Bind- 


yan ‘hens te Ragpewecs “wes * CHICAGO.—A fascist offensive in this city, climaxed?— 


dee personal ae fos copes P the En b e } thi ? k h d . court last Monday, where some of Vets’ ion T <i 
Bi n—they will tell you-is one mn glewood mob violence, this week ran head-on iN-|the Englewood hoodlums were on Stat ells 


of “their own.” 'to a broad new antifascist coalition which is rapidly taking | trial, Story of Englewood 
From the earliest days ob atheir | shape here. Taking parallel actions *.—— | _ : In this distinguished legal group CHICAGO.—The story 
fight against the citys’ plot to stop “New Englewoods,” nu-|#/arming rise of fascist activity in} who entered the. case “to see that of what happened in : 
evict them from their homes -¥ merous orgenizations moved at this city. perpetrators of anti- Negro and was brought to listeners in Chicago 
turn the land over to the N., | their own pace and in their own} The new movement was re-/anti-Jewish violence are prose- this week by FM Station WMOR, 
Life Insurance Company for &!ways. But there were unmistaka-|flected in the fact that a dozen|outed.” were the following: soaneneé te . ot Wad Wan 
high-rent, restricted project, ‘4 ble signs that a powerful movement | leadin lawyers and observers ap-| State Sen, C. C. Wimbish; Al) q7 yore SP mncsti 
have had Bindman at —-s ©-lis being born here to halt the 'peared in Judge Oscar S. Coplan'’s|Martin Curtis and Joseph Edelman ape program entitled “An 
When the Rev. Richard Han- of the National Lawyers CGuild;| Letter ‘to Mayor Kennelly,” the 


— “— 
kins, a “Project 1° homeowner Richard Westbrooks of the Na ' 

; N@-!| station last Sunday ni drama- 
and member of — — Force and Violence tional Bar Association; Irving Stein- stead the story of the alee on the 
Longshoremen s and ; are ouse- : <a: Max Naiman and Theresa) home of two Englewood veterans’ 
mens Local which Bindman serves Ehriich of the Civil Rights Con- families. 


as secretury-treasurer, brought the ; Chi gress; William A. Booker of the 
oer ; | Included in the broadcast were 
4 oS peng cere n icago Cook County Bar Association; H.| remarks of Ald. Archibald J. Carey, . 
to the . union officiel early | HITLER made “anti-co ee Vig Ct Sy eee B. Ritman of the Pro ive Party.|Jr., pointing out that postaintedl 
- O48 Binder ly joined mace an aNUTTeN just Observers included. Elmer | housing was the root of this and 
. I soe fs man quickly joi murder. ‘ee ew of the Decalogue Society; | similar fascist outbreaks. — 
their battle. - Jews~have been attacked in their ‘homes and beaten on the |Father Clarence Parker of the! It was learned that a recordin 
al _| streets of Chicago on the pretext of “anti-communism. CRC; Byron. Miller of the Amer-| of the WMOR broadcast is av 
UNTIL Aaron came along, The Englewood case hammers home again the facts about who jican Jewish ‘Congress; Maynard | able for use by organizations. 
says Mrs, Ollie Clark, a leader of are the real bearers of force and violence. No, not the Communists. |Wishner of the C ommission on | \_ 


the “Project 1” fight, “we didnt , ‘. eniliv of £ nd violence — thé fascism | Human Relations; Robert Drake of|a Communist.” 
know we had white people on 4 that oe eng te a plat sachet, That was the lentinn the American Civil Liberties Meanwhile, some of the other 
side. , - y. It is the lesson of Foley Square. Union. | activity against mob violence in 
Bindman enlisted the aid of | German ' 7 Saye oo ee table” citi- * the city was reported as follows: 
white progressives throughout the Sharing the guilt with the fascists are those respecta c ANSWER An emergency conference wag 
city, helping to organize the Com-’ zens who encourage mob violence by chiming in with the ory of SWE aS THE irae by the Urban League last 
mittee to End Segregation and) “communism.” jin court that “communism. is the | Saturday where Sidney jones 
Discrimination, which shortly Take Mayor Kennelly, for exam le. He issued a statement this |issue” in the Englewood case, Sen. NAACP } awyers, won strong sup- 
thereafter issued the slogan: “WE)| week on the Englewood outrage which was a a ear: and ag Wimbish; well4mown for his anti-| port in expressing his disapproval 
ciate NOT Be MQVEOL| Wane ep tens mw whew fv Del * |e vow dea hey aia 
Sccadhiedl the “Project 1” neigh- Who was he protecting? The bankers and realtors who laid the “If who fight for civil —_ of be fer) oe Bae gor 
borhood. | basis for the Englewood violence? The police who participated in (rights and who insist on the preser- issued by M ayor Kennelly. ° 
His jeep station wagon, with it? The fascist mobs such as the White Circle League? The Catho- | vation of the basic rights of the| © Ac this cautheaee wane repre- 
sound equipment perched on top,) lic clergymen who lent their church in Englewood as a base of | Negro and Jewish peoples are to sentatives of the Negro Chamber 
, be called Communists, then I am) warts 
became a landmark in the area’ racist operations? ’ of Commerce, Negro real estate 


from $1 to 35 Sts., South Park- firms, the Conference of Negro 


. —/* * 
wm 4 to the LC. tracks. Almost | * Women, as well as AFL, CIO and 
nightly, after a day's work serv- ) independent unionists. 
members, Bindman | This gathering agreed on a 
} ) broader conference to be held 


Saturday, Nov. 27, at the Park- 
way Community Council, 5120 


| © e © South Parkway. 
u 4 in On Monday afternoon, a lun- 
cheon meeting was held at the 


: “Im in this’ Convenant Club by the American 
' politan Community Baptist Church | Jewish Congress to take action on 


ae ; | ' Kirkendoll, a southside produce| declared, “My support is with the | the Englewood outrage. « 
ee ringer pr operant ec Kitkes|vendor, has been held in Cook| fight to win freedom for young| The a ee 
munity as as on ‘we Kirkendoll.” ; ‘ 

was announced this week by| County jail on, a trumped-up rape tion met Tuesday to discuss this 


charge since Aug. 1.| HH. B, Ritman ident People’s 
the | Tr a: ) a walle 
,fee Gee Rigs: Congres His bail is $10,000. Fraternal Order, and well-known| 4 protest mass meeting was 


| Chicago attorney, stated, $10,000| sed Wednesda 

in @ rap and robbery charge is) park Chapter of «Phy sey 
not on excessive, but extra- erans Committee. 
ordinarily excessive.” ' A meting of a la group of 
..The Labor Youth League stated lawyers was also scheduled for 
that they “join with all democratic-| Monday noon at Riccardo’s Restau- 
ally-minded American youth in pro- | rant. 

Father Samuel J. Martin, St. Ed- testing the frameup attempt against; In Hyde Park it was reported — 
munds Church, declared his in-|the 19 year-old Negro Kirkendoll | that ag ee meetings had 
tention to “help in the fight” and | in a statement issued | by Al Rubio, | been toward setting up a 
said that “all -citizens of Chicago|LYL State Chairman. permanent organization to eppose 
should be incensed ovér such ac-| The Young Progressives of I- mob violence. — 
spected his wishes, but it hurt tion by the police and demand re-| }i,oi¢ lashed the setting of bail “so ‘On the West Side, veterans’ or- 
to be able to help duction of bail and a really fair) high that Kirkendoll must await his| 

done so much to trial as a prisoner.” 


homes in Project 1!” Phe ¥ 
Stamp Marks 100th 


: a 
vement Associations’ ‘7°. mo 
; SOCcIg Ons In preparation ‘for the 100-year | the Congress Hotel, to act on the 


issue. 


~~ 


anniversary of AFL International! 


e 7 \Typographical Union Local 6, 
| “Big Six” president Frank Barret 
| ro : or this week introduced a stamp es-' 


| DETROIT.—One of the most fertile recruiting 
ize Negro, Jewish and Mexican families who 
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HARLEM EDITION 


NAACP to ply to CRC on Un 


The National Association for the Advancement of Colored People, 
early reply this week to the Civil Rights Congress offer of a “fraternal han 


ayer an |’ 
in support 


of the NAACP sponsored Civil Rights Mobilization and ‘three-day conference in Wash- 


ington, D, C., Jan. 15-17. 

The suggestion of cooperation 
came from William L. Patterson, 
CRC _ executive secretary, in an 
open ‘Jetter to the NAACP last 
last week. 

While declining to commert on 
the . Henry Lee Moon, 
NAACP public relations director 
declared that a “reply is being for- 
mulated and will be sent to the 
Civil Rights Congress in a few 
days 
NAACP STATEMENT 

Patterson noted that the recent | 
NAACP “Statement of Policy and 
Objectives” for the mobilization 
adopted at a recent parley of labor 
church, and civic groups, dediarcc 
“we call upon the American peo- 
ple to join in a Crusade to remove 
the stigma of discrimination and 
segregation from out national life.” 

“We answer your call by extend- 
ing: the fraternal hand of the Civil 
Rights Congress,” Patterson de- 
clared. 

NEGROES NEED UNITY 

“The Negro people need this 
kind of unity,” Patterson. wrote. 
“In their struggle for full and com- 
plete equality in all 
economic, political cat social life of 
our country, lack of unity has been 
a tragic feature.” 

Pointing out that the Civil 
Rights Congress has led many | 
struzgles for the rights of the Ne- 
gro people such as the fight around 
the Trenton Six, the unseating of 
Senator Bilbo, lynching. and police 
brutality, Patterson urged that in 
tne present Civil Rights Campaign 
the ‘re be the tightest unity. 


“Unity expressed through a na | 


® 
“has limitless potentialities for suc 


hases of the) 


cessful struggle. He said that it is 
possible “to secure the vote for 
fnillions of vou Negro Ameri- 
cans; to smash the ghetto and re- 
strictive covenants; to end the ter- 
ror imposed by Klansmen and po- 
lice—in short, to achieve full citi- 
zenship and human dignity.” 


In asking for a simple and clear 


into action all who desire freedom 
tor the Negro people, Pattersor 
wrote, “We must go beyond the 
‘program on civil rights President 
Truman talked about during the 
1948 election campaign. The ri — 
‘or racial minorities contained ir 
that program must be won, but 
it alone will not meet the needs 
and demands of 1950. 


“Tt is necessary, he said, “to put 
an end to the Dixiecrat theory vi 
States Rights, and to win a centra! 
‘government of the people, by the 
peop and for the people, which 
will regard the Negro people as 
people.” 

Patterson declared that he was| 
disturbed to note that the name 


| 


: 


By Ann Rivington 


4 


political — ‘which will move) 


of the Civil Rights Congress, as 
well as those of a number of im 
portant trade unions and church 
roups, had been omitted from the 
ist of organizations specifically in- 
vited to take part in the Nationa! 
Mobilization in Washington. 


“It is possible that it was because 
we have been characterized as 


‘red’ by the Un-Amreican Activi- 
ties Committee . . . dominated by | 
Rankin of Mississippi, and by Tow 


Clark of Texas.” | 


‘lf however. even. while the! 
National Civil Rights Mobilization 
is initiated, there is a veiled, but) 
nonctheless detectable, red- mobile 
policy, then success for the mobili 
zation is foredoomed. This is not! 
the road to unity. 


The CRC. letter ended on ¢' 
hopeful note, saying, “Let us gu 
forward to a victory which will: 
shake the hold of the enemy, who} ® 
is neither as powerful as he seems, | 
or as wise as he would hive us| 


believe. 
“The CRC ofters its wer in this 
| 


‘march forw ard i in freedom name. | 


The only way folks in Harlem will get decent places to live is by “getting together and fighting,” 


| status, 


Eyes on Africa 


RISING GOLD COAST DEMANDS for self-government have 
the British ruling crowd very much worried these days. They stand - 
to lose the fantastic profits reaped for scores of years from the 
colony's rich cocoa, manganese and several other raw material ex- 


In 1944, Britain; seeing the people's handwriting on the wall, 
tried to appease their liberation demands with what it loudly pro- 
claimed was the most liberal in any British colony. 
This didn’t mean much in view of what the British colonial gov- 
ernments usually are. So these measly concessions fell far short 
of meeting the Gold” Coast people's demands. 


UNREST CAUSED by both political and economic grievances 
flared into open revolt in February, 1948, but was brutally crushed 
and the pedple’s leaders jailed. Still the British had to make con- 
cessions and a commission of 38 Africans was set up to suggest more 
constitutional changes, though it was made clear they shouldn't 


ask for too much. 
* 


POPULAR DEMANDS MADE on the commission were for 
no less than, full self government, including universal adult suffrage 
without property qualification; a fully elected House of Assembly; 

a cabinet chosen by the Assembly and responsible to it. “Anything 
less than this is not self-government but simply an improved colonial 
a Gold Coast newspaper observed. All the terms of the 
commission's report are not known, but it is known however that 
_ the British Colonial Office rejected the main demand for a cabinet 
responsible to the legislature, though agreeing to a 12-man cabinet 
subject to the governor and an indirectly elected legislature. 


wernt" | Web 


Negro Fathers Asks Harlemites to 
Get Together; Fight for Homes 


says Daniel 


, tional mobilization of men, wumea,| Lewis, whose family of 12 is still forced to live in a rat-infested basement at 138 W. 112 St. branded eight months ago 


and vouth in Washington sched - | 
uled for Jan. 15-17,” 


—_—— a Gene 


he continued. 


a eee eee 


‘NAACP Asks 


U.S. to Oppose 
South Africa 


The National Association for the 


told the Harlem Edition of the 
Worker this week, “because he 
fought for the rights of the people 
_—just like he fought for my family 
‘to get a decent house. But then 
‘they had to let him loose because 
‘they were scared of the people. 
And now the poor people and 
the colored people have got to 
keep right on fi chting to get any- 
‘thing at all they need, because 
those big fellows down-town wit): 


‘Advancement of Colored People’ all the money dont even care. 


this week called upon the State 
Dept. and the U.S. delegation to 
the United Nations to oppose the 


proposed annexation of South West 
Africa, former German colony, by 
the Union of South Africa. 

Expressing alarm over 


Thevd let us die in a hole if w: 


don’t fight for better.” 
As Lewis and his wife, Mrs. 


Pecoria, sat talking in the dark. 
crumbling front room of the hove! 


renascence of Nazism in South) ment still pavs their landlord forty 
Africa,” and over the prospect of dollars a month, a great racket was 


annexation by a country which “ab- 


stained from signing the Declara- 
tion of Human Rights” Roy Wil-| 


kins, in identical letters to Sean 
“rtary of State Acheson, Warren Aus- 
tin and Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt, 
, urged that the territory should be- 
ip under the 
United Nations—a trusteeship in| * 
which South Africa — have 


ae 


come a 


‘going on in the wet cellar outside 
‘the door. Half a dozen of their 
ten children were rocking on the 
cement floor in an old wheel-less 
baby carriage they had found -in 
the gutter, making believe it was 
ship at sea. 

“Theyre keeping waim,” Mrs. 


'got enough cloethes—especially the 
bovs. What the relief aliows does 


need underclothes.” 
The whole family. have been 
“down with terrible colds” this; ** 


damp walls, and not 

ding. The boys dort even omy a 
piece to cover them with this win-, 
ter. That little light blauket they 
had last year wore out.” 


Mrs. Lewis herself, and twelve- 
vear-old Dorothy. who were in the: 


Roath vy a ror 


sees eeeets Feaebabeers 


not even keep them in shoes. They 


“the! tor which the Welfare Depart-~ 


‘by Councilman Benjamin J. Davis as “the worst yet . in 1 Harlem housing, “That's. why they locked Ben Davis up, Lewis 


The Lewis family, still living in a dilapidated basement eight Be after Councilman Benja- 


hospital last spring with pnen-, 
monia, have had the worst colds. 
Atter a four-week siege of illness. 
Dorothy was.given an X-ray and 


fall, Mrs. Lewis went on. “It's the! 


a bottle of liver oil and malt 
at the clinic, but nothing has been 


bed-- Negro Women Elect 


New President 
Dr. Dorothy Boulding Ferebee 


la TR 


of Howard University was elected. 
to succeed Mrs. Mary MclLoed 
Bethune as president of the Na- 


crack —— = I 


‘under it, 
gotten hit. Every time they patch| 


startling angle. 


done about the place where she 
has to live. 


Meanwhile, the flat is literally 
falling apart. Lewis pointed out 
a hole in the ceiling at least throe 
feet long. “That piece of plaster 
fell last rise he said. “If it had 
not- been for the dresses bei 
somebody would have 


that ceiling one place, it ialls down 
someplace else.” 

But the ceiling isn’t as bad_as 
the floor, which now “slopes at a 
“See.” said wie: 
Lewis, “how that floor’s sunk in. 
I have to keep 


mit ie: 


Nai) 
Hi 


Lewis explained. “They haven't mim J. Davis described their housing as the “worse yet” that he had seen in Harlem. 


now weighs fifteen, !ay strangely 
pesive in her mother's arms, her 
uge dark eyes staring gravely. 
Her mother stroked the delicate 
cheek with one finger. “I never 
thought she would live this long,” 
she said lovingly. 


being} If the united struggle of the 


people wins a decent apartment 


for the Lewises—and wins it im 


a - hurry—it-is even possible that 
aly Polly will still be alive ia 


the spring. 
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Free Hospitals OR - OR 
omen INDUSTRY? 


happens when it’s offered to them. 
—See Page 3 


” te Page 3— 


~— See Magazine Section — 
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NEW JERSEY 


Ban Anti-Lynching Play, 


Rip Trenton ‘6’ Reward Posters 


TRENTON.—Police \ censorship—open and total—clamped down on 


New Jersey's capital city this week when Public 


Safety Director Andrew J. Duch ordered his uniformed police to prevent Tuesday night's scheduled performance of John 


Die.” “Don't talk 


$1000 Reward 


For Information Leading /to the Arrest 
And Conviction ef the I Murderer of 
William E 


Wexley’s 16-year-old Scottsboro drama, “They Shall Not 


wide: 


©. JOHN ROGGE 
401 BROADWAY 
NEW YORK 3, N. 


dL 


TS CONGRE 
42nd STREET 
SRK 17, N. Y¥. 


3,0) 
-- 


CIVIL Ri 
205 


NEW 
MU 


THIS a» THE REWARD POSTER Trenton authorities couldn't stand letting the 
people of Trenton see. Police swept through the city, tore down 1,000 like this in a 


Progressives Can Force 


Action on ‘6’ Frameup 


(Second of 3 Articles) 
By Martha Stone 
(Chairman, New Jersey Communi 


Party) 
THE DEMOCRATIC 


juation can explain basically the, Driscoll has to this very day re- 
‘reason for the low vote the Pro-| fused to act in behalf of the Tren- 
st gressive Party secured in this state.|tom Six, or imvestigate these re- 
~ | They got 10.700 votes, which was | sponsible for their frameup. 
but one fourth of the vote Wallace) AROUND THE ISSUE of the 
! '~ got in this state last year. Loyalty Oath the Progressive Party 
trends among the New Jersey The Progressive Party, in enter- | had a big political issue that united 
voters were unmistakenly ing a candidate for governor, had|>road sections of the voters who 
shown in the election results. two main issues around which it 5#W in this act—as in the Mundt- 
The people defeated the age | could best expose the demagogy of | Nixon Bill—a direct attack on the 
old reactionary leadership of .a Driscoll and Wene. That was the Bill of Rights. Driscoll unfortunate- 
Hague. They expressed their de-| case of the Trenton Six and the|!Y, was permitted to get away with 
deen.’ Sait aie rights. They dis- |passage of the loyalty oath. his direct responsibility tor this as- 
closed their great fears against} Despite the passage of the Free- -e on ey ee ae When 
those forces working to scrap the;man Act and the inclusion of ait . ae eclared the bill ese 
Bill of Rights in this country. (clause in the N. J. Constitution at oa a ot kly tried “ 
They expressed it as best they |against discrimination, the attacks |° <2", "is - irts by lauding the 
knew how—in the vote for Dris-\on the Negro people have increa a 5 ee ra peng 9 f 
coll who campaigned in a dema-jed. Driscoll still has to account to f . we a account for the 
gogic fashion for civil rights. These | the people for his failure to inter- worsen : f epublicans voted 
democratic trends are there among | vene in behalf of the rights of the| in the De or &, poy with 
the people, even though it is still Negro people. Only in this way) od upon bal, the tee 
thin the two party sys-|would he ti-diserimi tion | wened at very bill. This measure 
on clones adopted ia the N. J. Coo- which the Governor advocated was 
THIS OBJECTIVE political sit-' stitution take on real meaning. But 


The 


. « « for the first time 


Story of the Trenton Six” 


By ELWOOD M. DEAN 


Had the Progressive Pa 


gressively 


civil rights to me,” Duch told representatives of 
the New Jersey Cultural Gommittee which is sponsoring 
the play in a statewide tour. “You're here to stir up the 
people with your Trenton Six stuff. I'm not going to allow 
it.” 

Told by committee representatives that a free public 
meeting would be held at the Labor Lyceum if the play 
was banned, Duch snarled: 

“My cops will be there. You wont hold a meeting 
either. Just try it.” 

Duch invoked no technicality to cover his decree. 
He flatly refused to honor a Labor Lyceum building safety 
permit already okayed by the city clerk and building 
inspector under a city ordinance dealing with paid public 
amusements. Free public meetings require no permit.at all. 

Police ban on the Wexley play or a substitute public 
meeting protesting the Trenton Six frameup followed an 
all-night mobilization of city cops in tqted cars Sunday 
night to tear down 1,000 Civil Rights Congress posters 
offering a reward for the real murderer of William Horner. 

The: posters assailed the frameup of six Negroes for 
the Horner murder Jan. 27, 1948, and charged Prosecutor 
Mario Volpe with determination to railroad six innocent 
men to the electric chair rather than admit his part in the 
frameup. 

The six have been in jail 21 months in spite of a New 
Jersey Supreme Court decree throwing out the third- 
degree “confessions” on which they were indicted. 

It was Duch who issued “shoot-to-kill” orders for mass 
roundups of Negroes after Horner’s murder. He said then: 
“Some people may complain of Gestapo tactics, but we 
are going to bring in the Horner killers or no one will be 
safe in Trenton.” 

The Horner killers are still at large. 


——— 
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—— After the U. S. Metal Strike 


‘We Ask No Favors; 
Were Giving None’ 


‘By Arthur Brown . 


CARTERET.—The four months’ strike-is over, and the 
2,000 members of Local 837, Mine. Mill and Smelter Work- 


ers (CIO) are again unloading the ore and turing it into 
copper bars. Byt life has changed . 
a the U.S. Metals refinery. It’s) 
not like it was before the strike— 
and never will be again. 


> 


lated in the contract. He was quite . 
surprised when thé men walked 
off in a body at 11:55. 


The U.S. Metals workers. who| CONVERSATIONS with men 
had never struck before, showed/in various show an 
the company a solid, militant\over-all spirit of resistance and 
front. They held their lines firm/union consciousness stiffened by 
in spite of numerous pressure let-|the long struggle against the com- 
ters from the company, vicious|pany. -One worker summed up 
red-baiting attacks in the lecal'what seems to be the general at- 
commercial paper and a company- |titude: 

‘inspired AFL splitting operation. | “We don't want any favors. And 
nm were not giving any, either.” 

THE STRIKERS stayed out | The strike is over in Carteret. 

But the fight continues. 


portant safeguards against the com- 
panys speedup “incentive” plan. 
Now 


Six Negro men taken from their homes by police 
- » « drugged, beaten . . . followed by forced con- 
fessions and « shameful trial. . . . But then the 
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NEW JERSEY 


~— Church Hits Union; 
Workers Stand Pat 


ORANGE.—CIO rightwingers openly turned to the 
Catholic hierarchy for again last week when they called 
in Father Philip-Dobson, director of Jersey City's St. Peters 
College Industrial Relations "Church while hhis assistant pastor, 


stitute, to spur their union-split- 
the Rev. Francis F. Boland, took 
ting drive against UE. over the 11:15 and 11:15 holy 


Hurry call for the Jersey City rites for similar anti-UE propa: 


prelate was put in after Monroe) ganda. 
Calculator workers, members of week of the seein aaa 


the traditionally conservative UE church intervention last month 
Local 481. voted 844 to 72 ati¥®* 2 quickie meeting of Local 


481 that was stampeded into the 
Orange High School to stand by |janti-VE hysteria. 7 last week— 
UE. 


Dobson, speaking before a 
meeting sponsored by the Oranges- 
Maplewood Labor - Management 
Committee, “commanded Catholic 
electrical union members to “de- 
sert the Communist-dominated or- 
ganization whose aims are to de-| 
stroy the laws of God and the 
Constitution of the U.S.” 

The Jersey City priest gave a 
sample of his concept of Christian) ed off the job here last wéek t 
brotherhood when he termed the} vote, loyalty to the United Elec. 
UE leaders “sneak gangsters who trical, Radio and Machine Workers 
would knife the U.S. in the back’ at a mass membership meeting of | 
in the event of an = industrial) Vr [Local 45). 
crisis. 


and experience with the CIO 
rightwingers brazen tactics — the 
ete ee 


2) 000 Rand Workers 
Spurn Anti-UE Move 


sand Ingersoll-Rand workers walk- 


we 


THIS TOWN has been a con- 
centration-point for direct inter- 
vention by the Roman Catholic 
hierarchy ‘against the electrical 
exams Pye aw om tract. Obviously noting the Mur- 
Msgr. Michael A. Mechler and the|"*Y-Carey drive to split UE as a 
Very Rev. Andrew F. Petralia— | Possible way out of the union's 
took over a prominent front-page| wage demands, the company sent 
spot in the Newark News with) jetters to all the workers here, 
appeals to their parishioners to bi ees 
support the UE splitters. asking them to “decide quickly 

Mechler subjected his parishion- whether they want to stay in UE 
ers to political’ speeches at early y|* join the paper “IUE.” 
masses at Our Lady of the Valley' So the workers decided. 


UE when the hands were held up 
at Phillipsburg baseball park. 
Local 451 is currently conduct- 
ing negotiations on a wage re- 
opener in the Ingersoll-Rand con- 
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INewark’'s No. | Need 
--A Place to Live 


By Mary Adams Taylor 


- 
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“No measures... will work unless & an aroused community spirit makes itself felt.” 


These were the words printed 


to make sure that there were going 
to be some real measures taken on 
the question of housing, some 500 
people jammed the small audi- 
torlum of the Newark Evening 
News last Wednesday, Nov. 16. 


The meeting last Wednesday 
night took the form of a Town 


PHILLIPSBURG, — Two thou- part officially, 


| 


Only nine votes were cast against | 


Meeting, with participation from 


after a month of careful thinking | the floor of some of the people who 


are living in the places under dis- 
cussion for “cleaning up.” 

Leaders for a committee to lead 
the campaign for a “cleaner, 
healthier and more prosperous 
city,” were selected. Organiza- 
tions are not supposed to be taking 


~ | priv ate citizens and not from or- 
ganizations. However, some of the 
organizations with leading mem- 
bers represented on this committee 
are the Essex Cannty Urban 
League, Essex-West Hudsomr CIO 


Churches. 
There is a lot that can be said 


imittee both from the 


about the composition of the com- 
“yea” and 
“nay points of view, but some 
other things are important. 

* 


THE SPIRITED community in- 
terest that the News talks about is 
there. But it must be seen -in the 


way of bigger and better tenant 
organizations. These tenant 
groups must be formed in areas 


(Continued on Page 13) 


| 


on slum clearance in Newark. 


in the Newark Evening News, Oct. 22, in the last of the series 
The News needn't have worried about the — In ordet 


Members of the . 
| committee are asked to serve as 


P| Council, Essex County Council of’ 


‘HYGIENIC EDUCATION’ is Newark Realty Board president 
Louis Hess solution to Newark housing problem. Memo to Mr. 
Hess: try ‘educating’ the owner of 32 Hillside Pl. (above). 


‘Chicken in Every 
Pot?’ People Can’t 


Even Afford Eggs! 


TOMS RIVER—New Jersey's: wipe out te small chicken pro- 


| 


poultry farmers, menaced by chain 
store manipulation of prices and 
inadequate government farm sup- 


\port, this week told Rep. James! 


| Auchinclose the reason the Amer-' 


ican people aren't buying enough 


ducers. 

Meeting in Toms River this 
week, a large committee of farm- 
ers told Congressman James J. 
Auchinloss they want action on 
the parity bill. Speakers included 


RUTGERS UNIVERSITY tarm experts last 
week confirmed what the New Jersey Worker had 
disclosed exclusively three-weeks ago—that the 
Truman Administration's phony farm bill has let 
down the bars to a full-fledged depression for New 
Jersey's small farmers. 

The Worker Nov. 6 reported (above, left) a 10 
day price crash that left Jersey egg farmers gasp- 
ing for breath—and told why. A & P and other 
big chain distributors had deliberately made use of 
Truman's “no support” farm bill to smash poultry 
farmers’ prices 28 percent—while increasing the 
chains’ retail markup to housewives 64 percent on 
— CRgs. ‘ 


NOT ANOTHER PAPER in New Jersey carried 
that fact, so vital to one of the state's key indus- 
tries. : 

More than a week later Rutgers University 
farm. experts confirmed the Worker's findings. © 
But of all the commercial dailies in New Jersey, _ 
only the New Brunswick Daily Home News printed — 
the story—as a matter of local imterest because 

Ss patong emanate pre 


aa 


the situation. 


b> Pt hes 9. 
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THAT ISN'T ALL. The Rutgers economists 

_ reported crisis conditions among vegetable farmers 

was due to “drought” which, they said, brought 
prices far below the “1947 peak.” 


But in 1947 small New Jersey truck farmers 
around Vineland were already beginning to plow 
under aspafagus and other key 
Big Business-controlled commission buyers hag 
refused to pay even cost-of-prodyuction prices— 
in order to create an artificial scarcity and high 
retail prices in the chain stores. 

Only The Worker reported that sensational 
story while it was happening. The Newark Eve- 
ning News and the Camden Courier-Post 
it up about two months later—and then suppressed 
the criminal role of the chain stores in rigging 


THATS NOT UNUSUAL. It’s the natural 
order of things. As a matter of fact, that’s why The 
Worker is published—to print the truth that the 
commercial press hides or distorts to keep Big 
Business off the hot spot. 

And that’s why The Worker is right now asking 
its readers to bring in 40,000 new subscriptions and — 
renewals—1,500 in New Jersey—so that we can 
= Speers 

2 
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because the 


picked 
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" 


have—do 


if *seetand.d) 


Henry Pyenson of the Farmers 
Union, Jerry Samuelson, repre- 
senting the Toms River Commun- 
r,| ity Jewish Farmers; .Alfred 
president the White Ooks | Danziger of the New Jersey Fed- 
Poultrymen’s Association, “The! erated Egg Producers Cooperative 
question is still underconsumption,' and Leber. 
since thousands of people don't; Other members of the com- 
have sufficient income to buy/| mittee were Hugo Rolander, Louis 
eggs. Housewives have Pos be I. Kanter, Martin Shekin, 
forced to cut their egg purchases.”| Mrs. Lillian Engleman, Morris 
Jersey chicken farmers, mean-|Kassof, Mrs. Frances Leber, Alex 
while, don’t have “sufficient in-| Laker, E. Gottlieb, H. Frement, 
come,” either. They want the gov- M. Harwood, L. Harwood and Os- 
ernment to tee a definite car Reiter. 
income to chicken farmer) REPLYING to questions from 
through “parity” payments similar) C antor and Shenkin of TOMCO— 


to those guaranteed to.“big farm”'as to why e 
corn and wheat farmers, omitted from the me 


eal is because they can't afford 


a, not a bs 
duction,” 
a 


uestion of over pres) 
Harry N. Le 
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Page Y —7HE_WORKEs, sur " om 
0D To Slash Ration Ban-the-Bomb Rally 
.. »ic.¢ — |ln Garden, Dec. 5 
f on The people of New China have 
sent a stirring message in support eg 6 bg r 
| eel oN of the “Outlaw The Atombomb” meee a 


rally of the National Council of 
American-Soviet Friendship to be 
held at Madison Square Garden, 
Monday night, Dec. 5. Bee Sy > 
The rally will be the first major Him . 
ration U. S. atomic TERE 
ce President Truman revealed tok ~ 
the world that the Soviet Union=y. > 
had broken America’s A-Bombii 
$97.37 $86.80/| monopoly. nt 
three is $10.57 monthly. A ques-iLiu Shao-Chi, chairman of theB 9% 
tion could be asked whether the | Sino-Soviet Friendship Association# | - 
gas companies have cut their rate8/and vice-chairman of the People’s# 
also? Or was the utility allowance /political Consultative Committee toy 
cut because less food will take les8| Council Chairman Dr. John A.J 
htinenbury, follows: ae 
“The people of New China have, & 
great sympathy toward your meet- Bie 
ing. Best wishes for the success of 
ting. Long live the great | community centers. 
between the American) Among the speakers announced 
Chinese people who for the rally are O. John Regge, 
their common cause | Howard Fast, John Howard Law- 
peace and security.” ° |son, Dr. John A. Kingsbury, Rev. 
The Garden meeting will provide | William Howard Melish and Rich- 
-——~i the finale to an emergency Eastern | ard Morford. Others, incl in- 
. 1270 10.00) seaboard Congress on American-|ternationally known figures, be. 
2.75 2.70) Soviet relations — the Y gro announced later. 
——<— —~—~—~lis sponsoring Saturday and Sun-| Highlighting the program will be 
roy $55.90 day, Dec. 3 and 4, at Manhattan |a dounelle sanbeal am any sta 
Here the total cut for the couple | Center. Attending the conference |by actors from Broadway and fea- 


is $8.39. and the rally will be representatives | t 
(Tomorrow's article will deal ) oad 
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ANOTHER, METHOD, cic ‘This Is Thought in Mind of New Yorkers as They Recall Pete's Last Fight for PR 


tional funds is to throw destitute . ’ 
sons off relief roles as the case- Michael Smger . | eer: 
The deeply-engraved letters on the simple monument eS 


The 
relief is the first across the board for the libera v 
jon i 7 hearts of all who fight for freedom. 
hundreds of thousands wrote’ | er 
that. But Howard Fast, great anti- | Be ——— yaa a of 
fascist novelist, who put the love |COmPIex | Ee dificu Re ye 
and the tears of the people into | ® wed 2 AC coal myo 
these few moving words, said. Lion aaturat <0 mes 
| of the first Communist ever 


“How can you put Pete into an 
epitaph?” he asked. “You can't, to public office in the coun- 


there isn't anything one can write 
‘or say that can-tell the meaning of 
‘Peter V. Cacchione.” 


° 


class has ever produced. 
ing lament,’ HIS DEATH left a gaping void 
. 7 hy 


PETER V. CACCHIONE 


in the ranks of the people. Thou-;and in 1945 more than 73,000 
sands wept in Brooklyn’s streets as| Brooklyn ciitzens swept him back 
the mile-long caravan bore Cac-|into office. 
chione’s body to his last resting] Like his Communist colleagues 
place on that cold, gray day in|in the Council, the great Negro 
1947, ‘leader Benjamin J. Davis, Jr., Cac- 
i chione’s record was the heart .and 
soul of the people's needs. - Per- 
haps. no greater tribute to 
fighting heart could be gi 

that by a City Hall official whi 
fearless, faithful fighter for the when the fare was imposed 
peor They trusted him, loved/on the } | 


BERET 
it; 
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NEW JERSEY 


LAST WEEK this department set down, for the 


: record, the co hm scab papers in New Jersey which 

have found it to their interest to run editorials lauding the 
CIO t-wingers’ frantic bid to split the United Electrical Radio 
& Machine Workers of America. 

By “scab” papers we meant just that: not merely papers whose 
general policies are anti-labor (they're all that) but, very specifically, 
papers which have been placed on organized labor's official Unfair 
List because they succeeded in busting unions of their own workers. 

Time was, that Unfair List really meant something in the union 
movement — even to right-wingers. 

Maybe this will give you an idea of how far traditional trade 
unionism has fled the minds of the CIO right-wingers’ in their 
current splitting frenzy against the “left’: 

© o > 

ONE OF THE SCAB PAPERS cited here was the Paterson 
Evening ‘News, which in 1935 imported 100-odd members of the 
Newspaper Publishers Open Shop Division’s trained finks, and in- 
stalled them in style at Paterson’s Hotel Alexander Hamilton in 
preparatien for forcing the Typographical Union out on strike. 
The strike — really a lockout — lasted two years before the union 
was broken. = 

It was a historic struggle. During those two years the typos 
gathered behind them the support of the entire community. A 
strike bulletin, Printers’ Voice, was rapidly transformed into a mass 
local paper — the Paterson Press — which put an alarming dent in 
the scab News’ circulation. 

On the Press’ board of directors were representatives of the 
whole doggoned Paterson labor movement, so great was labor's 
hatred of the scab “News.” One of the board was Carl Holderman, 
then local manager of the AFL Hosiery Workers. Another was 
George Baldanzi, then an official in the Dyers’ Federati+n. 

On the editorial staff of the Press (along with your Up'n’ 
Downer) was an individual named Leo Perlis, now naticnal director 
of the CIO Community Services Committee. 

° © e 


WHAT'S THE POINT? This: 
News’ support of the anti-UE drive as proof of the anti-labor forces 


rubbing their hands in glee at the CIO right-wingers’ union-splitting 


drive. 


ABC of trade unionism. 

We were wrong. Because we have just learned that— 

THE SCAB PATERSON EVENING NEWS WAS ODIS- 
TRIBUTED AS AN OFFICIAL CONVENTION SERVICE TO 
EVERY DELEGATE AT THE RECENT CIO CONVENTION.... 

And .the CIO official who organized the free distribution of the 
scab News was——Leo Perlis! 

a . 6 
EVEN OUR FLEAS HAVE FLEAS 

THE SAME Paterson Evening News, by the way, recently 
ran another one of those weird editorials lauding Judge Harold 
Medina for his handling of the Foley Square frameup, and calling 
for further witchhunts in the legal profession. Maybe the News’ 
editorial writer recognized the masters touch as unbeatable, or 


; ' 


Hating: $2,500 


Last week we cited the scab | 


We thought mention of the scab News’ support might have a | 
sobering effect on those right-wing officials who still remember the | 


NEWARK.—The. U. S. en of Justice this week announced its price—a low 
one—for actual incitation to o w the U. S. Constitution by force and ce. It set 


a $2,500 bail on Edward James Smythe, admitted pro-Nazi ed b 
25 in his attempt to use a Ne 7 P pee UY The Worker Sept. 


Jersey ‘base to recruit for the Ku control frameup for peaceful ad-\torious group of pro-Nazis. But 
Klux Klan. vocacy of socialism. [Tom Clerk, new Supréme Court 
Smythe was brought before a It was not the first time the ja tee who was then in charge 


federal grand jury two weeks after| Department of Justice had ge jof the prosecution, neve® followed 


The Worker's expose and indicted |°*8y on Smythe. He was indicted through with the trial after the 
a 


on seven counts of using the mails 


to defraud. : during the war along with a no-'proceedings. 
| - : 


| SIGNIFICANTLY, the govern- | 
ment sought no action against! ! AGAIN 


joey for his Klan activities or| ~ 
for a letter revealed in this paper| Somewhatbelatedly, The Work-| the Allendale redbaiter into court, 
er announces that this space will; For all that time, Thomas suc- 


‘in which Smythe — threatened 
“more Peekskills” against Jews and|be reserved each week for an-|cessfully claimed he was too “ill” 
to be tried—until. physicians re- 


Negroes. Instead, it merely|nouncements of postponement of 
meng”, ~ Klansman Me yon the a of Rep. ]. Parnell Thomas eg he was downing three or 
ing a California woman of $2, on charges of swindling the U. S.| fo ktails be i : 
for the “Protestant War Veterans,” | Government. : = ogy Nn ee ee 
a non-existent organization. For the third (or was it the! When the trial opens. Thomas 
Even more revealing was the|fourth?) successive Monday, Fed-| can expect no harsh eer? from 
— difference between the |eral Judge Alexander Holtzoff this’ : 
$2,500 bail the government asked | week ned Thatene tihiien de- |" ge Holtzoff. The judge used to 
of Smythe—a proven advocate of | lay. t's on top of more than a|W°T* closely with Thomas’ 
— me mgs == — a year of inaction by the Depart-| Un-American Activities Committee 
one “ Fa Spt once wt ment of Justice before bringing as “legal advisor” to the FBI. 
‘ers now appealing their thought- 


ote 


een —_— A — eR 


Alan Max to Welcome 
Sub Drive Champs 


NEWARK.—Alan Max, manag-/132 subscription ji 
ption in the first three 
ing editor of The Worker, this|days of the drive, and the initial 
‘Russian Revolution comes to a chose week Sage agg he'd be on hand | quota of 330 (out of the 1,500 set 
Friday night, Nov. 25, with We|? tke part in the sulscription|for the entire New Jersey drive) 
Feng So an exciting|°@™P*ign meeting slated for Sat-| was expected to be reached by the 

cen Kronstadt, ~turday,. Nov. 26, when delegates | meetin 

ma of the Red Navy and Armysitron all over New report “ * 
a ee foreign intervention-| the first inning of the two-| CAMPAIGN LEADERS are re- 
month drive. . porting excellent batting averages 
Bt Bay ym ty a Early reports were impressive |for the sections and § called 
aearig? ss west y "eeage pre The campaigners had turned 1 | for Eastern Pennsylvania to mect 
against the new Socialist Republic yeseey 9 record: The Puaasarears 
gees tes of capitalist accepted Jersey's challenge last 
Saki aaa ritain, — reports on progress in 
France, Japan, Germany and the oy tonya ee 


-_ — Se eeteeeee al 


NEWARK.—The Currents Events 
Forum's “movie history” of the 


brought to trial for sedition|presiding judge died during the 


~ - 


maybe he just couldn't think one of his own up. Anyhow, he 


didn’t bother. 'U. S. * 
The News simply reprinted as its head editorial, under its own Kronstadt begins at 8:30 at the ESSEX TOPPED the list by 


masthead—and without quotes—a long editorial on the subject from | Newark Cultural Center, 128 Clin- 
_ Hearst's N. Y. Journal-American! 'ton Ave. Admission is 75 cents. etn tt Shes perl 


Newark’s No. 1 Need: Houses "ices 


son, not far behind registered 15. 
(Continued from Page 2A) 


Behind, but plugging resolutely 
was Union, with 11 of the pledged 
40, while Camden had also scored 
Il out of its goal-of 30. 

Mercer, eo and Farin 
were expected to speed up after 
a slow start, having pe iho a 
mere 5, 1 and 8, respectively, cut 
of their goals of 30, 20 and 30. 

, the district winner , 


.jand not against them. 

THE IMPORTANT thing at! 
hand now is for the Communist) 
‘Party and al) other progressives to / 
build large tenant movements in| 


od ed Ponniyivare Fangs "supe 
support of the cleanup campaign. 
However, we want no mistake in 


thinking that the are goi 


ALAN MAX 
rates twee CAN FORCE ACTION ON ‘6’ 
her gga than low- N EA 6 
(Continued from Page 1A) of Big Business in swindling New 
jeraey's chiduen thcough : Regae 
Democratic 


(Future articles by Mrs. Tayler 
will deal with some of the facts 
collusion to en- 
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Vf yr in Thi 
LIW’S CAGE ‘KIDS’ COPROP is: 
nN VAUE By Bill Mardo 
: THIS NOVICE NIMROD (you can spell it n-i-t-w-i-t) spent two 
. days chattering in the cold country around Walkill, N; Y., hunting 


By Lester Rodney bes : for the antlered buck. The season is on, you know. The woods 
Long Island Uhiversity could well have the best basketball team in town this again 4 echoing with the a ye sounding Bagge ae BN a e 

7 fas . adi , as the hunting parties prowl the countryside and the “drivers 

season, one of its old/time tournament powerhouses. And the team is not radically changed Drive tind the Vommdets” tte end fae bie bnck tlaes tile and 


in personnel from the disappointing club that won 19 and lost 12 last season. wae 
“ First off they present the best | ry You must be aware there are two schools of thought on game 


big man in town, and that's rough- 


ly comparable to a football team| 


having the topnotch passer. (Ask 
Coach Strader.) He is Sherman 
White, the tall, fluid Negro star 
who didn’t quite live up to his 
extravagant billing as the season 
started and then came fast and 
hard to wind up with 281 points 
and the “He'll be tops next year” 
accolade from opposing coaches, 


including St. Louis Ed Hickey 


gy ‘4 a 
This is the fourth of a Daily 
Worker series sizing up the New 
York college basketball ‘teams. 
Next—CCNY. <A complete na- 
tional estimate will follow. 
tS: & 
who saw White play Ed Macauley 
to a standstill as the LIU team, 
developing with a touch cross 
countey trip, played the Billikens 
into overtime. 


Not only that. Bee will have 
TWO big: good men on his start- 
ing five. For Herb Scherer, rug- 
ged 6-6 youngster, much like Dolph 
Schayes, is coming into his own in 
his senior year and has the center 
berth nailed down, with White 
moving up front. A team that can 
integrate two dangerous big men 
can kick up a lot of fuss. 

Rounding out the first five as 
of right now are: 

Leroy Smith, 6-1, who surprised 
with his drive, set shooting and 
jump shot as a soph and accord- 
ing to reports from the Brooklyn 
school's practice sessions is “vastly 
improved.” 

Dick Feurtado, another junior, 
6-2, who impressed as potentially 
one of the best in flashes last year 
and should be good as a regular. 


Eddie Gard, 
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NYU meets Vanderbilt in the opener. 


: Cal Power May Stun 
Buckeyes in 


SAN FRANCISCO (UP). — 


hunting. One which claims it's a fine outdoor sport and the ninny 
that ain't never been out in the woods with a gun in his hands 
don’t know what living is. Another which insists it's almost bar- 
barous to hunt down the buck, the rabbit, the pheasant, the quail. 


I have no position on this. For once in my life I beg middle- 
of-the-road. I can’t honestly say that I'd get any particular delight 
out of bringing down one of those fawn colored beauties, Nor can 
I say that it's bad if people feel like hunting them for two weeks out 
of the year, guided by a strict code of rules and regulations geared 
toward preserving the breed rather than killing it off, A hunter is 
jail bait it ever S kills the female of the deer species, the doe. 
He is jail bait if he bags more than one buck during the two-week 
season. 


I plead obeissance to my job. Never had the slightest itch to 
go out hunting until enough readers complained last year that Id 
never taken a crack at it or provided them with such a column. 

Of course the whole thing is ridiculous, sending me out alter 
game. I don't know how to shoot.. The best I can do if I ever run 
across a buck is spend a few pleasant minutes passing the time of 
day with him. Of course I carry a gun. It's the stylish thing to do 
when hunting. What good would my red cap and flaming jacket 
be if there wasn't a Winchester to go along with it? Or was it a 
Remington? I must check with brother Fred Briehl next time I visit 
his upstate wonderland, It was his gun. 

Yet I must confess this years attempt at hunting was most 
aggravating. For one thing, the Department of Fish and Game 
it Albany has raised the ante on a license. Last seasons permit 
cost $1.25. But last week the town clerk in Walkill gave me a 
dirty look when I plunked my one-twenty-five on his table. “Two 
bucks,” he said, “Why the 75c increase?” I inquired. “This year 
you can kill bear with the same license.” Oh. 

-- »That was irritation number one. Tangling with a bear isnt 
worth 75c more to me. or anyone in his right mind. A fella can get 
killed. Talking about getting killed, that provided irritation num- 
ber two on my most recént safarf. You can imagine how pot | 
annoying it is while applying for your hunting permit when the cler 
requests your age, weight, ight, color of eyes, hair, and next of 
kin. I mean, who's supposed to get shot — the hunter or the animal? 
Oly well, I suppose the clerk’s ritual was warranted. I don't have 
the exact figures, but every year ary the hunting season some- 

is best friend by mistake. 


of a puzzle to me. This trip I took no chances. I told my best friend 
to stay in the city. 

AND YET THERE was irritation number three to contend 
with. Something happened, or almost happened, that would've | 
been almost as a 


and so rugged, doesn’t it?) 

So I made a wide cirtle under the Mohunk mountain range, 

ferried my way atop the little rocks across the treacherous streams, 

crawled through the barbed wire country, fou 
wooded brush and thing you must | 
are two good 

authority to your , 

brake if I fell right 

ling mother 
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UE Members Fight 
Carey Disrupters | N D U $ TR y ? 


— See Page 2 — 
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German 
Nazis! |. 


—See Page 6— 


Page 2 - B UPSTATE NEW YORK. 
In Schenectady "GE"! aor a 


U.E. 
ey Disrupters 


i. 


SCHENECTADY.—Apparently afraid to face the membership of the large UE Lo- 
cal 301 in a y-run union election, Carey supporters here disrupted the last 


membership meeting of 4,000 Local 301 members, The meeting was scheduled to nominate The 


nr vwnagac ces am | Upstate Work 
..MEANWH the Carey clique ps 0 ef | 


having read Ives out of the 
union, section meetings are taking 


* place .to nominate officers, take 
care of grievances, and conduct- y anuary t 
ing necessary union business. 
—— apparently is 
awaiting opportunity to throw , 
its weight around and is making And It's Up to 


it more difficult for the union to 


function by withholding the dues 
checked from the members of 
901, . 


At the same time, Judge Alex- 
ander, the. same judge who. in | Get that extra sub this week from one of 
sted as ~ ST ae your frierids or shop-mates. You can use 
the union members from deciding | the form below. Clip out and mail it to 

g ALBERT FITZGERALD how to spend their own money by 50 E. 13 St.. No ¥-C 
urned without allowing the mem- UE President Leading Fight limiting the amount of money the ‘ oe ee 
rs ta nominate officers or con- Against Carey “Company -U nien- UNION could spend in order to de- GOR see Se SSSS SSS SSSS8S888888 
duct other business. However, tm.” fend itself and their conditions 
rank-and-file members. filled their of work, The Worker (Upstate Edition) 
union hall and re: their de-; between a “right wing” and a _ indignation is also running high 50 East 13 Street 
termination to fight to save their|“left wing” but rather between | eter — awe ot See Poet New York 3, N. ¥, 
" ers ‘mon ut 
de gt Fk ote menbenin ren, mie, 81 Faced you wil fd te dls 
ing |and a small mimority of disruptive ters—this, despite the many prev- the species one-year subscription offer to 
| union-busters playing the company | #us courtesies and good relations the Upstate Worker, 
igame of divide-and-rule. "| between Locals 301 and 2054, it 
|has also been pointed out, is still 
In the course of this fight to. ’ 
without a union contract at 
save the gains of 14 years ofthe American Lecomotive Com- 
union struggles, there is eating pany, its contract having rua cut 
last June. Ist. 


i i eer | 


Unstate Worker Sub Campaign 
Nets First Crop of New Readers 


_— : pee Answering the Upstate Worker's call for 1,000 new subscribers, 
The National Association for the | © | fifteen subscriptions from Upstaters landed in our office last week. 
Advancement of Colored People i of Topping the honor roll for the first week of the campaign was 
thas issued a call for a nationwide | Bees 8 Rochester, which accounted for seven of the “subs.” Coming across 
| grass-roots campaign demanding} . au with one “sub” apiece were the following cities: Nia Falls, 
lenactment of civil rights isla- | =e | Binghamton, Ithaca, Utica, Rome, Ossining, New » and 
tion. One huridred nati | e “hay Croton-on-Hudson. | sdditional 
a ¥ x Officially launched on November 15th, the drive for 
Si. subscriptions will 


| i es ol the Daily and Week-end Worker byway Fe of the 
" * " . . . y ma ta com- 
of General Elec- |m Buffalo Civil Rights Commitee | bi ation offer at the ldakaelh of tan dilloie-Sar whe west. 


2 eee Buffalo Civil Rights Group 
~.»» Defends. Negro Shot By Cop 


BUFFALO. —The Defense Committee for Civil Rights, fresh from its successful 
fight to win freedom for Leroy Brooks, eighteen-year-old- Negro youth held on false 


charges, is its attack upon another instance of police brutality in this city. 
— gpdic ee copy the®?—— Mra. Gel - " 
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AROUND THE STATE 


BUFFALO.—John De Foe, Ne- 
go trade unionist, was named Buf. 


organizer by the United Elec- 
trical Workers. | 


Not that the steelworkers like 
the whole business. Recently, a 
delegation of rank-and-filers visited 
International Secretary - treasurer 
David McDonald and requested 
the appointment of a Negro to the 
unions staff. McDonald poured 


T tH . { 
Of Steel Local — 

BUFFALO.—Joseph Green, one 
of the original organizers of the 
United Steelworkers in this area, 
was honored last Saturday night at 
a testimonial dinner. The dinner, 
planned by Green's friends, was 
held at a community church, 313 
Jefferson St. 

Green's 27 years in the labor 
movement and his 18 years mem- 
bership in the Communist Party 
were saluted by speakers, who in- 


cluded Jahn Noto, Communist 
Party chairman of Western New 


| 


County chairman of the Party. 
Until recently, Green was chief 
steward of CIO United Steelwork- 
ers Local 1199. He resi his 
position in protest rather t sign 
an anti-Communist affidavit as, re- : 
quired by the Taft-Hartley Act. 
One of the founders of Local 
1199. Green was a leader of the 
. early Steel and Metal Workers In- 
dustrial Union which paved the 
way for the great CIO steel drive. 
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brotherhood, and 
but to date steel- 
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action to prevent. 
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‘All cogtracts, they held, are the 
property of UE, and not the CIO. 
° s . 

NIAGARA FALLS.—For | the 
first time in the | of Niagara 
wi 


leadership of 
fort 


sit in the 


county grand jury. . 

Last week, two Negro residents 
of this city were empanelled to 
serve on the jury. They are Willie 
C. Fields, a grocer, who Is a veteran 
of World War Il, and Ben W. 


a local businessman. 
© © oo 


JAMESTOWN.—Three UE le-! 


cals, comprising 80 percent of the 
membership 


in this area, have|the number of votes 


to reaffirm loyalty te the 
hedy and have 

the gains won 

The locals are Dahlstrom Local 
Blackstone 


difficult—and, in some cases—im- 


The Albany Steal— 


imon Fialkoff 
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What Happened to 
The Missing Votes? 


ALBANY.—A new danger to the existence of minority political parties and views 


union contracts will|has appeared in Albany. Even the politically-sophistica 
‘suspicious and curious disappearance of the 
173 in Albany, as compared with 


the five to six thousand of previous 
years. 


p 
the O'Don machine, which 
reached a new jow this year. 


leaders report they can name 

loyal ALP-Unity voters 
recorded 
that ticket on the machines. More, 
the ALP club and the Unity v 
leaders—claim to have in 
possession signed affidavits by 
Unity Pakty voters whose votes do 
not appear recorded on the voting 
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the ALP club that levers on Row 
“E,” the United Party line, were 
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ted raised their 
ALP vote, which was recorded as a total of 


ebrows at the 


candidate for Mayor received 16,- 


000 votes. Corning’s vote exceeded 
60,000. The Liberal Patty re- 
ceived its usual few hundred votes, 
The AFL leaders in Albany per- 
formed as in past years. Without 
consulting their membership, they 
went down the line for Dan O’Con- 
nell’s candidates, 
* 
be a oer however, the 
strong to at Du 
“a les, plus 


liberal, brought about a swing to 
the Democratic Party by thousands 
of voters in Albany; as elsewhere. 

xplain 


Here, it is significant to note that 
the UP conducted a powerful cam- 


paign which won it many new éu 
. Their fight 


An outstanding weakness, how- 


ever, in the camnpaign was the 


S.,|failure to reach large numbers of 


~|\There was a 
-}made to broaden the UP’s support 


|perate need for more public hous- 


voters in many areas of the county. — 


insufficient effort 


in struggle on specific 


il. 
' reflect it- 
Ny ete 


also will be won as the 


that neither the corrupt . 


'O’Connell machine nor the Demo- 


cratic Party nationally will be ab 


ing projects. And the welfare bud- 
is pitifully inadequate in the 
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SWORKER Sec 
~—LIWS. CAGE ‘KIDS’ 
HAVE COME OF AGE 


By Lester Rodney 

Long Island University could well have the best basketball team in town this 
season, one of its old time tournament powerhouses. And the team is not radically changed 
_in personnel from the disappointing club that won 19 and lost 12 last season. 


"First off they present the best] 
. big man in town, and that's rough- 
ly comparable to a football team 
having the topnotch pagser. (Ask 
Coach Strader.) He is Sherman 
White, the tall, fluid Negro star 
who didn’t quite live up to his 
extravagant billing as the season 
started and then came fast and 
hard to wind up with 281 points 
and the “He'll be tops next year’ 
accolade from opposing coaches, 
including St.- Louis’ Ed Hickey 
oe one 
This is the fourth of a Daily 
Worker series sizing up the New 
York college basketball teams. 
Next—CCNY. A complete na- 
tional estimate will follow. 
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In This 
Corner... 


By Bill Mardo 


Lovie, Drop the Gun! 


THIS NOVICE NIMROD (you can spell it n-i-t-w-i-t) spent two 
days chattering in the cold country around Walkill, N. Y., hunting 
for the antlered buck. The season is on, you know. The woods 
again are echoing with the weird sounding “Go——OQO—ooooo00" 
as the hunting parties prow! the countryside and the “drivers” 
drive and the “standers” stand and the big buck plays hide and 
seek. 

You must be aware there are two schools of thought on game 
hunting. One which claims it’s a fine outdoor sport and the ninny 
that ain't never been out in the woods with a gun in his hands 
don't know what living is. Another which insists it's almost bar- 
barous to hunt down the buck, the rabbit, the pheasant, the quail. 


I have no position on this. For once in my life I beg middle- 
of-the-road. I can’t honestly say that I'd get any particular delight 
out of bringing down one of those fawn colored beauties. Nor can 
I say that it’s bad if people feel like hunting them for two weeks out 
of the year, guided by a strict code of rules and regulations geared 
toward preserving the breed rather than killing it off. A hunter is 
jail bait if ever he kills the female of the deer species, the doe. 
He is jail bait if he bags more than one buck during the two-week 
season. ¢ 


I plead obeissance to my job. Never had the slightest itch to 
go out hunting until enough readers complained last year that Id 
never taken a crack at it or provided them with such a column. 

Of course the whole thing is ridiculous, sending me out alter 
game. I don't know how to shoot. The best I can do if I ever run 
across a buck is spend a few pleasant minutes passing the time ot 
day with him. Of course I carry a gun. It's the stylish thing to do 
when hunting. What good would my red cap and flaming jacket 
be if there wasn't a Winchester to go along with it? Or was it a 
Remington? I must check with brother Fred Brichl next time I visit 
his upstate wonderland. It was his gun. 

Yet I must confess this year's attempt at hunting was most 
aggravating. For one thing, the Department of Fish and Game 
in Albany has raised the ante on a license. Last seasons permit 
cost $1.25. But last week the town clerk ‘in Walkill gave me a 
dirty look when I plunked my one-twenty-five on his table. “Two 
bucks,” he said, “Why the 75c increase?” I inquired. “This year 
you can kill bear with the same license.” Oh. 

That was irritation number one. Tangling with a bear isnt 
worth 75c more to me or anyone in his right mind. A fella can get 
killed. Talking about getting killed, that provided irritation num- 
ber two on my most recent safari. You can imagine how subtly 
annoying it is while applying for your hunting permit when the clerk 
requests your age, weight, height, cblor of eyes, hair, and next of 
kin. I mean, who's supposed to get shot — the hunter or the animal? 
Oh well, I suppose the clerk’s ritual was warranted. I dont have 
the exact figures, but every year during the hunting season some- 
body in the woods manages to shoot his best friend by mistake. 
How you can mistake your best friend for a deer, especially when 
he’s bedecked in red from head to toe, has always been somewhat 
of a puzzle to me. This trip I took no chances. I told my best friend 
to stay in the city. 

AND YET THERE was irritation number three to contend 
with. Something happened, or almost happened, that would've 
been almost as deep a personal tragedy as getting shot by my best 
friend. I took off from the Briehl farmhouse alone. Made a wide 
cifcle under the Mohunk mountain range (if only you knew how 
deceptive this last statement Is—a guy can make a wide circle 


ee 


who saw White play Ed Macauley 
to a standstill as the LIU team, 
developing with a touch cross 
country trip, played the Billikens 
into overtime. 


Not only that. Bee will have 
TWO big good men on his start- 
ing five. For Herb Scherer, rug- 
ged 6-6 youngster, much like Dolph 
Schayes, is coming into his own in 
his senior year and has the center 

* berth nailed down, with White 
moving up front. A team that can 
integrate two dangerous big men 
can kick up a lot of fuss. 

Rounding out the first five as 
of right now are: 


Leroy Smith, 6-1, who surprised 
with his drive, set shooting and 
jump shot as a soph and accord- 
ing to reports from the Brooklyn 
school's practice sessions is “vastly 
improved.” 

Dick Feurtado, another junior, 
6-2, who impressed as potentially 
one of the best in flashes last year 
and should be good as a regular. 

Eddie Gard, clever little play- 
maker. Those who played with 
and against Eddie around the sum- 
mer circuits always insisted he 
was a terrific star, a passer and 
key man extraordinary buried in 


.the flow of LIU substitutions. 
He'll get his full opportunity. 


In radical contrast to LIU 


only 6-1 but gets way up there, is 
into the~national court 


under the Mohung mountain range and really not go too far — 
especially if the Briehl farm is located under the mountain range 
anyway. But it does sound picturesque and so rugged, doesn’t it?) 


So I made a wide circle under the Mohunk mountain range, 


ferried my way atop the little rocks across the treacherous streams, 
crawled through the barbed wire country, fought past the heavily 
wooded brush and brakes (one thing you must know when writing 
a hunting column. “Brush” and “brakes” are two good substantial 
woodland terms. Adds a solid touch of authority to your story. 
Frankly I wouldn't know a brush from a brake if 1 fell right into 
one ... or is it two?) Yeah, there I was battling mother nature, 
It was a bitterly cold day. So L was bitterly cold. I was all alone. 
So I was lonely. I had.a 30-30 strapped to my shoulder and all the 
time I walked the barrel of the gun kept knocking against the back 
of my head. So my head hurt: But somewhere in the Hunters 
Manual I had read something to the effect that a real hunter never 
complains, ‘never gets discouraged, never gets. cold. Nuts to the 
Hunters Manual. I WAS cold and where are those big bucks and” 
howd I get conned into doing a hunting column anyway? Of 
yes. The readers requested it. The voice of the people.. Worker 
sub drive. Fresh columns. Onward men! 

And then it happened. About 200 yards away I heard a 
rustling, the unmistakeable sound of an animal sniffing the ground, 
the caretul slow padded steps making its crunch on the twig-strewa 


squads of the , where the opens the Garden intersectional schedule Thurs- 


h overflowed, Bee so far is! i ' 
* gulag with a tight nino-enen-squed day against tall Texas A&M. NYU meets Vanderbilt in the opener. 


and a more clearly delineated 


team. Behind the top five named 
sx. Se = Cal Power May Stun 
driving hustler who is not rated) 


behind several of thre starters. 
Tommy Murtha, another 66 


: ° 
ment, not a alle “St” and two Buckeyes in Bowl 


oe eng junior col} SAN FRANCISCO (UP). — California will take 
Darwin Gilchrist, only 58%. al*® the Rose Bowl the most devastating ground attack to be 
. offered by a far west team siice the powerhouse days of 

Howard Harding Jones at Univer ®— 
sity of Southern California. \fornia, in a state of flux all year 
With a club that didn t igure to|due to injuries, will be sobhdified 
win much more than half its games | for the first time in the Rose Bowl. 
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earth. I re-read the hunter's syllabys.. | crouched behind a tree. 
Removed the rifle from the shoulder strap. The lump on my head 
was still there. The sound of the animal got closer: I drew a bead 
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Free Hospitals OR a OR 
meee (/NDUSTRY? 


happens when it's offered to them, 
—See Page 3 -— See Magazine Section — 
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Calling All Governors--Schools Are Sick! 
Seperate et get Wes Helps Neither Whites Nor Nopreet—Chiten, Teaches 
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SCHOOLSTA 
South 
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by percent. 
, month now look ferward to even less 


eo Cees teachers | 
verage salary of $1,751.05 


lar 
18 average Neer The ene perl 


gets less money for instruction than| 
white pu 

The state has $23,143,434 to 
spend for instructional 
The white pupils receive $18,211,- 
170 of this amount. The N 


pupils get only $4,932,263 of this |suc 
in its making. 


"OF & total $4,378,339 t on 


student transportation in the state 


Strikes Teaching an Old lesson: Unity: 


Of Negro-White Wins for Workers! 


“The South in Struggle 


Ten. 


Recession or ‘Normalcy,’ 
It Means Hard Times for Us in Dixie 


Unemployment in Alabama was 7.5 
1948 figure. It is especially widespread in 
and foundries. 


ber, mining, textiles 


' |makes to support a family.” 
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‘Negro union brothers by saying 


workers cant save any money for 


they can always win their 


In past labor struggles Klan ele- 
ments working fer the company 
have been able to get some of the 
white workers separated from their 


that whites must not get together 
with Negroes. 

The steel workers and their fam- 
ilies were happy over the pension 


they gained, although they realized 
that there was room for a good 


deal of improvement in them. One 
steel worker said the pensions were 


a good thing because “most steel 


their old age out of their salaries.” 
He said, “It takes every cent a man 


The wife of a coal miner warned 
that “the companies are going to 
do all they can to keep from pay- 
ing pensions.” She said that “only 
if the men keep on sticking to- 
gether will the companies come 
through.” : 

Many of the steel workers inter- 


viewed said their union should| 


, When white and Negro union members stick together 


even when the com- 


pany is the U. , Steel, ene of the biggest corporations in the 


‘did not agree with Murray's quick 
grabbing of the fact-finding board’s 
recommend 


ations. 

ELSEWHERE FN THE SOUTH 
other union gains were made. In 
Savannah, Ga., the Internaional 
Union of Mine Mill and Smelter 
Workers won back pay to the tune 
of $77 for one union member at 
one company and $179 for three 
anion members at another. 

In the same city at the Atlantic 
Creosoting Company it was re- 
ported that several white workers 
have joined:the Mine, Mill union 
local. .This unity of white and 
Negro workers will add important 


have called for a raise in pay. They 


sna the U. Supre 
Court has ruled that salaries 
equalized the state is trying to 
range a plan which will seem 
but will in effect be still 
teachers recently 
plan because they had no 


| 


ALL QYER THE SOUTH 

— of poor education has 

. It isa matter of 
that of the 350,000 draftees in 
last war who could. not write, 
out of 10 were Southerners. $ix 
out of these nine were Negroes. 

Im a recerit survey it was found 
that of all persons over 25 years 
of age in the South only one § 
ten had finished high school. Lesé 
than 75 percent of all Southern 
school children of school age aré 
enrolled in school. 

While x oie states of the 
union a 114 is spent per 
dent every year, in the South 
$50 per student is spent. 
South has one-third of all schoo 
children in the U. S. A. 
spends only 17 percent of na- 
tion’s total amount spent on edu» 


cation, 
. 


$504; } Mississippi $480; and 


While > age average amount 
year spent for the white 
child in the South is $68, for the 
Negro child it is only $26. 
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Appeal to the FBI-Restore 
Law and Order in 1 Lovisiana_ 


EDITION Ht A LE | 
Tir OR BOMBS 


Reentered as second class matter Oct. 32. 1947. at the oost 
Office at New York, N. ¥.. under the Act of March 3 i879 


Vol, XIV, No. 48 <i 26 November 27, 1949 
In 2 Sections, Section 1 . 24 Pages, Price 10 Cents 
Free Hospital OR FOR 
“Socialism! Un-American! Perils Our Way 
of Life!’ So scream the super-patriots in 9 
and out of Congress tc proposals for 
health care for the people. But see what ® 


happens when it's offered to them, 
—See Page 3 


—-— See Magazine Section — 
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persons, addressed by Slav-Con- 
gress leader George Pirinsky and 
called to protest the denial of bail 
to the 1I and the effort to saise 
bail for the local deportation cases, 


bail-raising attempt. 
In celebration of these 
the CRC called a Victory. 
and, with only three, days, notice, 
over 125 ple résponded, wi 
, more people joining the new civil 
3 : rights organization. 
County Communist’ Party, in- , The Victory Party hailed the 
| ‘0 quired who would. be licensed. | | . raising. of an $8,000 . bail. fund 
Upon being. told, that, the imdivi-| | | within a few weeks in Lake Coynty. 
| distributors woukd Ba | 
. pac tha dis. 
rn) 
jcriminatory lists and loyalty oal 
|against certain political parties, jm- |) | 
posed by other political partk represe , 
’ Rc dele, 8, ' ~ [inland local; ‘had to | 


‘Our city must wage to ‘see that ‘the 
infamous ~ Vagrancy” ordi- 
‘ | : ; : : ] > 


us, 


Willie } ) ’ 
for. whase *f RE._.is now 


conducting a nationwide campéign. 
Mrs. Hyndman announced a 


growing interest in Hammond and 

Chicago for CRC chemtens § in 

le}a democratic public. heach in 
’ Gary. »f 7 
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Political Pot Begins to Boil 


By George Sandy 
Chairman, Communist Party of Indiana 


WF POLITICAL POT is beginning to boil in Indiana as the 
preliminary skirmishing develops for the 1950 elections. The main 
interest this year will center around the attempt to remove from the 
Senate the man who comes close to leading all polls for “worst 
Senator,” Senator Capehart. | 

Sen. Capehart has been an ardent supporter of the Taft-Hartley 
Act and as a result will face a united labor movement -détermined to 
return him to private life. This has already resulted in the setting 
up of a statewide labor committee to defeat Capehart that embraces 
the AFL, the CIO and some of the Railroad Brotherhoods. 

ONE OF THE MAJOR problems facing the progressives and 
the labor movement is that there is ‘a tendency on the part of the 
labor leaders “to go along” with the Democratic politicians in 
choosing any candidate. There has not as yet been advanced by 
labor any sort of a platform that would help determine the choice 


of candidate. . 

The issue of the Taft-Hartley Act is not enough with which 
to win in an offyear election in Indiana. It is essential that a broad 
program be put forward that will win wide sections of the popula- 
tion behind any movement to defeat Capehart. 

FIRST AND FOREMOST must be a program for civil rights. 
The Negro people are entitled to know how a candidate stands on 
these issues preferably they should have a right to support 
someone who has already demonstrated in Congress or the State 
Legislature that he will support civil rights legislation. 

This, of course, ryles out such candidates as the Assistant Attor- 
ney General-in charge of subversive activities. He had his oppor- 


a and failed to prosecute a single lyncher or Ku Kluxer while 
in 


SECONDLY, ‘the farmers of Indiana are faced with a steadily 
declining income and a program must be worked out that its 
them to continue to raise their standard of . The fai of 
the labor movement to actively work for this objective would result 
in the farmers voting for the Republican Party. 

Thirdly, there must be a determined effort not on 
the Taft-H Act but to advance the conditions the rights 
of labor. The Wagner Act should be re-enacted with provisions for 


Ss an en eae Sage eerey sevens Gee 
of vor. 


to repeal 


jtaken actions to try and smash the 


FORT WAYNE, Ind. — More 
than 200 local union leaders from 
84 UE locals in the Indiana-Mich- 
igan District No. 9 pledged an all- 
out struggle against Carey-Murray- 
CIO raiding and disruption in an 
all-day conference held here this 
month. 


The conference, after planning 
the fight against the labor-splitters 
of the Reuther-Cary stripe, went 
on record as follows: 

“Our members built the UE. We 
run it and we intend to continue 
running it. ‘The CIO traitors to 
labor at the CIO convention have 


UE. Philip Murray gave a charter 
to the Carey-ACTW union busters 
and act up Jariies Carey as head 
of a dual union in the electrical 
industry. He has done this because 
UE has refused to allow his dic- 
tation and become a political front 
and because UE has refused tv 
sell out the economic interests of 
its members. He has said to our 
membership that we cannot have 
the officers, Brothers Fitzgerald. 
Matles and Emspak, that we 
elected. He has said that he will 
decide who is to run the UE.” 
The conference then went vn tc 
“express our determination to hold 
and enforce the contracts that we 
have fough: to build and notify 
Carey Murray that our con- 
tracts do not belong to them; re- 
affirm support of UE officers, 
pledge our loyalty to the contmua- 
tion of militant rank and file union- 
ism, arid return to our local unions 
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, Support the Coal 
\Miners’ Struggle! , 


An Editorial 
BACK ON THE jos after a 24-day strike, steel workers of 
a te what the miners face in their 
fight with coal-steel barons for higher wages, shorter hours and 
improved pensions. 

WHILE THE MINERS returned to the pits temporarily “for 
the convenience of the nation,” in the words of John L. Lewis, their 
struggle to get the operators to negotiate on their demands, and to 
win those yh ny on. 

“DOPE STO ” in the daily press have reported that the 
White House was about to use the Taft-Hartley injunction against 
the miners, or to enforce a fact-finding board upon them, when 
Lewis made his temporary back to work move. Be that as ft may, 
the miners have once experienced the yse of the injunction and 
federal troops against them under Truman and know that this threat 
still hangs over them. 

THE COAL MINERS’ struggle is the struggle of all organized 
labor. On the pension question alone, if the miners succeed in 
winning improvements to their present pension (which, even as it is, 
is better than the pension just gained in steel), this will make easier 
for steel workers their future efforts to improve the steel pension. 
And should the miners win their wage sad shorter hours demand, 
this, too, will rebound in ter benefits to the steel workers. 

BY THE SAME KEN, should they be defeated, it will 
encourage the steel trust, which is tied in with the coal barons, to 
launch a vicious on-the-job attack against the steel workers’ condi- 
tions, wages and union. 

COAL MINERS understand this connection between coal 
and steel. That's why John L. Lewis made his ‘important call for a 
joint strike fund to oo the steel strike—and, remember, he urged 
that at a time when the coal miners themselves were on strike! 

CERTAINLY, STEEL WORKERS, and all Hoosier organized 


workers and their families hel 
URGE YOUR LOCAL 
a late action in su 


labor, will now rally to the embattled coal miners! 
fresh off the picket lines also know that resolutions and telegrams of 
support from other unions is great for picket line and strikers’ moral. 
But they also know that financial an 


Workers just 


material support to striking 


even more! 

NIONS and union districts to take 
of the miners! 
nited Mine Workers headquarters, Terre Haute, Indiana! . 


Get in touch with 


SOUTH BEND, Ind. — Santa 
Claus is being good to the Stude- 
baker Corporation, but for the 
plant's 18,000 worke’: it looks like 


Studebaker Men Face Slim Xmas 


et — 


of $3,849,521 over the record 
profit year of 1946—the workers 
were facing a plant-wide lay-off 
within the next two weeks. Esti- 


an empty stocking. 

While Studebaker officials were 
able to a consolidated net 
income of $17,242,245 for the nine 
months ended Sept. 30—an increase 


if the felt that as a result 
me gece 


and énlist the support? of every 
UE member in the fight to defeat 
“company unionism” and instead 
build a stronger, larger and more 
successful UE in our industry.” 


It would be a political 


mates of the complete shut-down 
duration varied from two to four 
weeks and even longer. It was 


sgheduled to come of about 
Dec. 1. 


Communists Aid 


Steel Strikers , 


GARY.—The Communist Party 
here and in East Chicago organized 
the collection of food and dis- 
tributed hundreds of food baskets 


———— 


catastrophe 
eee the part of those labor forces who are 
themselves in advance to the Democratic Party they had no 
choice in the elections. 

They would stay at home on election day and thus return 
Capehart to the Senate. The best way to insure the defeat of 
Capehart is to put forth a program and candidate that can win the 
support of all of the progressive forces in the state. Anything less |to striking steel workers at relief 


gram and any candidate just to defeat Ca 

The all-im t thing is the issues that are 
te pene igen tink tt nay Se neeneey tes er eee that both 
the Democratic and Republican parties have put forward machine 
hacks who do not deserve the confidence nor the vote of the people. 


than that will only result in defeat. 


parties recently. 


—— 


‘RANK AND FILE DEMANDS LABOR UNITY 


The 1949 Sieel | Strike--An Estimate 


that would put an end to the breach in 
the CIO re-establish a united ClIO— 
to bring about unity—a unity sorely 
needed by striking steelworkers—Murray 
= with Reuther to expel Awo left- 

unions from the CIO, threatening 10 
others with like action—right in the 


By Jim West ? 


GN the day after the 1949 steel strike 
began, William Z. Foster, leader of 
the great 1919 strike and chairman of the 
ist Party, wrote in an article 
entitled “Support the Steel Strike.” 


cent of the union's 8-million dollar treas- 
ury would be used for strike relief, failin 
to say what the union would at a 
about relief. 

Before the strike was two weeks old, 
the Murray leadership stopped talking 
about wage increases, although the press 
on Sept. 29 reported that . >. “Mr. Mur- 

ve formal notice that a strike 


He 
1 
on 


; wage 

record including a 21-cent wage raise for 

Hawaiian lon 
When John L. Lewis 

strike fund in 

Murray ans 

action. Even today, after the steel strike, 

he has yet to lift a finger to help the coal 

miners aside from a resolution. 


h 


In dropping” the wage-increase » 
, Murray com by ignored 
oe op can Ps tay Ry wre (ae 
demand, expressed in local union resolu- 
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PEKING (ALN).—The of the United Trade Unions of the 
Netherlands, general secretary Ab- 
dulla Dialo of the Trade Unions 
fof Sudan (Africa), F. Zupka of the 
|\Czechoslovak Trade Unions and 
4. Soloviev of the Soviet Trade 


Unions. 

National delegation leaders in- 
clude S. Shelwanker of the All- 
India Trade Union Congress, secre- 

«general Ali Mahmed Zaden of 
:ithe United Trade Unions of Iran, 
A; Mardjono of the Indonésian 
Trade Union Federation (SOBSI), 
A. ‘Bessianov of the Trade Unions 
of Soviet Kazakhstan and represen- 
tatives of unions in Burma, Korea, 
the Philippines, Malaya, Siam, 
Mongolia, the USSR and 


He expressed confidence 


against colonial oppression 


~ 
2 


LOUIS SATLLANT Labor (CTC ent B. “| 


——— 
The first working session the 


Australasian workers, 
an action program to fight 
for their realization and set up a 
permanent WFTU office in China 
serve as a center for unions on 
these two continents. Saillant 
thanked the All-China Federation 
of Labor and the Chinese People’s 
Government for their ey: jresentatives were sitting in 
that the 
confetenée would mark a new step 
in the fight for world peace and 


It was significant, Saillant said, | 
that the conference was taking Commander - in-Chief Chu Teh, 


t Day for Far East Unions 


Nov. 17 with a 


place “in this a in this ca 
tal and in this hall because he 
example set by the Chinese people 
will have tremendous consequences 
in the next half century.” Saillant 
assailed CIO and British union 
leaders who, while they were mem- 
bers of the WFTU, had urged 
t of the conference 
since 1945 on the pretext that “no 
genuine trade union izations 
existed in Asia.” Saillant pointed 
out that only genuine union ' 


hall. 


Chinese Premier Chou En-lai 
gave a dinner for representatives to 
the conference. Chinese govern- 
ment leaders present included 


Bullies Blow Up Ward Case; 


How to avoid diplomatic rela- — 
tions with the government desired | Bis tr 
by the bulk of China's 400,000,000 


ey 


= 


- Would Send U.S. Boys to Die 


peaple appeared to be the most 
pressing matter before the Tru-| Be 
man administration this week. | 

Concurrently, the government 
was also doing its best to continue 
the business decline and unem- 
ployment in West Coast industrial 
centers which are being prolonged | 
due to hostility to the Chinese Peo-| 
ples democratic revolution. | 

The State Department and the | 
press pretend that the Angus Ward 
case is the compelling reason for 
the decision to withhold American 
recognition of the Chinese gov- 
ernment. But this was hard 
convincing, since the same sources | 
have insisted regularilv that any 
such recognition would come, if 
at all, only after the longest possi- 
ble “study” of the situation. 
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| formation of the new Chinese government. 


REJECT BID TO 
FREEZE PAY LEVELS 


LONDON (ALN).—Unions 
resenting 2,500,000 British work- 
ers have rejected a Trades Union 
Congress request that they suspend 
all negotiations and action for in- 
soneel wages at the present time. 
‘The TUC appeal, made while no 
less than 4,000,000 workers ‘were 
asking for more pay, followed a 
conference ‘between TUC leaders 
and four top government officials, 
Foreign Minister Ernest Bevin, 
Labor Minister George Isaacs 
Finance Minister Sir Stafford 
|Cripps and Health Minister Aneu- 
rin Bevan. As a result of the con- 
ference, the TUC decided to yield 
to wage-freezing pressure from the 
government and to resist rank and 
| le pressure for higher pay to 
meet price increases sonia by 
devaluation of the pound. On the 
‘same day, the ruling Labor Party 
decided to delay action on nation- 
‘alization of the steel industry, ene 
of the planks of the socialist pro- 
gram on which it was elected. 


WIN DEPORTATION FIGHT 
Sixteen Greek seamen, who were 
‘held on Ellis Island for deperta- 
tion to Greece, were granted volun- 
tary departure and have left on 
the SS Batory for Poland, the 


A procession of students and professors from Tsinghwa University in Peiping celebrating the American Committee for Protec- 


| tion of Foreign Born | said. 


hnancial stake in maintainimg bus) | 
ness relations, have indicated will- 
an aan ae ie ee 


Documents Bare Western 


1940 Plan to Bomb Baku 


Trumaii may declain. 
PARIS, Nov. 22 (Telepress).—Sensational documents baring anti-Soviet plans of 
the Western allies during the “phony” period of World War II have been published in 


. President 


and cables exchanged between 
Gen. Gamelin, Franch Chief of 
the General Staff in 1940, and 
Gen. Woygand, then command- 
ing the French forces in the east- 
ern Mediterranean. 


‘The documents confirm that, 
during the period of the “phony 
war, Allied antagonism was 
in| directed not against y 
but against the Soviet 
with the specific intention of a 
lightning air attack on the Baku 
and Batum oil wells from Turk- 
ish and French-Syrian - air- 
dromes, to be followed by in- 
vasion. 

On March 7, 1940, Weygand 
reported to Gamelin that he had 
given permission to British Air 
Marshal Mitchel, under orders 
from London, to prepare an air 
attack on Baku and Batum, and 
to inspect Dijezirat aiddromes in 
North Syria. Permission had also 
been requested by Mitchel from 
| wse of Turkish airdromes. 

On March 10, Gamelin gave 
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wired Weygand to enter talks 
with Gen. Tchakakack in view 
;| of the joint Turkish, French and. | 


the French weekly, Action. Marked secret and very secret, the documents are memos 
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WS CAGE ‘KIDS’ 
HAVE COME OF AGE 


By Lester Rodney 


Long Island University could well have the best basketball team in town this 


season, one of its old time tournament 


powerhouses, And the team is not radically changed 


in personnel from the disappointing club that won 19 and lost 12 last season. 


First off they present the best 
- big man in town, and that’s rough- 
ly comparable to a football team 
aving the topnotch passer. ‘(Ask 
oach Strader.) He is Sherman 
ite, the tall, fluid Negro. star 
who didn’t quite live up to his 
extravagant billing as the season} 
tted and then came fast and 
rd to wind up with 281 points 
and the “He'll be tops next year" 
accolade from opposing coaches, 
including St. Louis’ Ed Hickey 


3. a, 
This is the fourth of a Daily 
Worker series sizing up the New 
York college basketball teams. 
Next—CCNY. A complete na- 
tional estimate will follow. 
a _ J 
who saw White play Ed Macauley 
to a standstill as the LIU team, 
developing with a touch cross 
country trip, played the Billikens 


can kick up a lot of fuss. | 
Rounding out the first five as 
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day against tall Texas A 


Cul Power May Stun 
Buckeyes in Bowl 


SAN FRANCISCO (UP). — California take 
to the Rose Bowl the most devastating ground attack to be 
offered by a far west team since the 


With a club that didnt figure to 
win much more than half its 
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By Bill Marde 


Lovie, Drop the Guni 


THIS NOVICE NIMROD (you can spell it n-i-t-w-i-t) spent two 
days chattering in the cold country around Walkill, N. Y., hunting 
for the antieted buck. The season is on, you know. The woods 
again are echoing with the weird sounding “Go——-OOO——ooo000” 
as the hunting parties prow! the countryside and the “drivers” 
drive and the “standers” stand and the big buck plays hide and 
seek, 

You must be aware there are two schools of thought on game 
hunting. One which claims it's a fine outdoor sport and the ninny 
that ain't never been out in the woods with a gun in his hands 
don't know what living is. Another which insists it's almost bar- 
barous to hunt down the buck, the rabbit, the pheasant, the quail. 


I have no position on this. For once in my life I beg middle- 
of-the-road. I can’t honestly say that I'd get any particular delight 
out of bringing down one of those fawn colored beauties. Nor can 
I say that it's bad if people feel like hunting them for two weeks out 
of the year, guided by a strict coce of rules and regulations geared 
toward preserving the breed rather than killing it off. A hunter is 
jail bait if ever he kills the female of the deer species, the doe, 
He is jail bait if he bags more than one buck during the two-week 


season, * 


I plead obeissance to my job. Never had the slightest itch to 
go out hunting until enough readers complained last year that Id 
never taken a crack at it or provided them with such a columf#i. 

Of course the whole thing is ridiculous, sending me out alter 
game. I don’t know how to shoot. The best I can do if I ever run 
across a buck is spend a few pleasant minutes passing the time of 
day with him. Of course I carry a gun. It's the stylish thing to do 
when hunting. What good would my red cap and flaming jacket 
be if theré wasn't a Winchester to go along with it? Or was it a 
Remington? I must check with brother Fred Brich! next time I visit 
his upstate wonderland, It was his gun. 

Yet I must confess this year’s attempt at hunting was. most 
aggravating. For one thing, the De ent of Fish and Game 
in Albany has raised the ante on a license. Last season's pérniit 
cost $1.25. But last week the town clerk in Walkill gave me a 
dirty look when I plunked my one-twenty-five on his table. “Two 
bucks,” he said, “Why the 75c increase?” I inquired. “This year 
you can kill bear with the same license.” Oh. 

That was~irritation number one. , Tangling with a bear isnt 
worth 75c more to me or anyone in bis right mind. A fella can get 
killed. Talking about getting killed, that provided irritation num- 
ber two on ay, ioe — Sage a can imagine mee mete 
annoying it is while a ing for your hunting permit when the c 
requests your age, weight, height, color of eyes, hair, and -next of 
kin. I mean, who's supposed to get shot — the hunter or the animal? 
Oh well, I suppose the clerk’s ritual was warranted. I don’t have 
the exact figures, but every year during the hunting season some- 
body in the wood§ manages to shoot his best friend. by~ mistake. 
How you_can mistake’ your best friend for a deer, especially when 
he's bedecked in red from head to toe, has always been somewhat 
of a puzzle to me. This trip I took no chances. I told my best friend 
to stay in the city. 

AND YET THERE was irritation number, three to contend 
with. Something happened, or almost happened, that would've 
been almost as a personal tragedy as getting shot b 
friend. I took off from the Brieh!l farmhouse alone. 


—_— 


| So I made a wide circle under the Mohunk mountain 
ferried my way atop the little rocks 

crawled through the barbed wire country, fough 

wooded brush afid brakes (one thing you must know when w 
a hunting column. “Brush” and “brakes 
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Free Hospitals 


“Socialism! Un-American! Perils Our Way 
of Lifel’ So scream the super-patriots in 
and out of Congress to proposals for | 


health care for the people. But see what 
happens when it's offered to them. 
—See Page 3 
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pe metree Jenkins Fight 


ere ed | - 
ie | PHILADELPHIA. — The postponement of Byard Jenkins’ sécond frame up frial 
; ’ , to Jan. 10, 1950, has been accompanied by a further upsurge in the fAght to free the 20- 
year-old Negro now. : , 
The Pittsburgh Courier, leadifg conservative Negro weekly, réports that! “popular 
> interest in the Jenkins case, with whom many sympathize, has been increased.” 
¥ In his first public statement to the press, Robert Nix, court-appointed attorney for 
& Jenkins, told the Courier: “To me, Gulembo is guilty.” : 
4 Herbert Gulembo is the white grave digger who confessed the murder for which 


a 


— 


A FURTHER group of prominent clergymen, labor and civic leaders have joined in 
an open letter to District Attorney John Maurer calling for Jenkins immediate release. 
| The Free Jenkins Committee, chaired by Rey..P. B. Bynum, has started distribut- 
ing the first 20,000 copies of a dramatic, illustrated folder. The Committee, which is lead- 
ing the Jenkins campaign, is affiliated with the Civil Rights Congress which sponsored a 
delegation to District Attorney Maurer last week. 


Meanwhile, the local daily press continues its policy of complete suppression of the 
Jenkins case. Even matters of public record and general interest, such as the reversa‘ of 
Jenkins’ original guilty verdict, his new trial and its postponement, have been completely 


Life Church, Labor Leaders 
Ask Jenkins’ Freedom 


A call for B Jenkins’ immediate release by a group of 
inent Philade went forward to District Attorney john 
aurer last week. 


you convicted for a surder you ee ; United Electrical Workers, and Maurice Cohen, business agent, 
aid not it. But your days be- 7 Local 587, AFL Paperhangers Union. 

son ‘bars are much longer ARE asking hun- Their statement declared: 
: dreds of thousands to join in de- . 


WALTER LOWENFELS, 
Managing Editor, 
Pennsylvania Edition of 
The Worker 
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y . And. when that institu 
the many and variéd activities & &— 
a: important and vast an aréa as {that 
Ahe lar Negro community in 
, KH vequires) . 
serious study as a powerful social visits both sick members of the 
for¢e. lodge and people living in the 
We refer here to the Chris ].}coram#dtiity who are in distress, 
Plks.|and “recommends what aid the 
organization should give them. 


* 


REYNOLDS HALL itself is &\community — Democrats, 
five-story building, which holses!sives and Communists.” 
a gymnasium, a beauty salon, a 
bhskataphy  studic, 6’. babburl 
school which provides a community 
service by giving free haircuts, 
banquet halls, two large ballrooms 
arid a restaurant. 
Bh om, a P mee the 
ve ‘sica in 
: gym, oe 8. the guidance of such | 
come tee Tek eelaoeey, 
champ ontgomery. 
The Junior Herd holds social 
affairs in the ballrooms and man 
outside social groups rent the ball i 


A strong progressive movement is developing there. And in 
the forefront is a journal dmown as the New jersey Edition of The 
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North Bros. Strikers Win, 
Vote Full Support of UE 


PHILADELPHIA. — The 22-week strike of 300 employes of North. Brothers was 
ended Nov. 16 when the workers won their major contract demands and crushed all com- 
pany-inspired efforts to divide and weaken their union. 


‘Rally at Met 
To Free ‘Tl’ 


Thousands of Philadelphians of varying political opinions were oe ee electrical 
uniting, as this edition went to press, in a great peoples rally at ———— , 
The Met, Friday, Nov. 25. Their purpose: To defend their own 7 
liberties under Bill of Rights ar THIS BECOMES even more 
freedom for the 11 Communist leaders. significant since Local 155, under 
“The fight to free the ‘11’,” Edward Strong, Eastern Pennsy!- pregeeee leadership, including 
vania Communist chairman said, “is the crucial battle in the business representative, David 
against a police state. It is the foundation on which 
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Hold the Fort 


By Dave Grant 

ON NOV, 28, the new Carey-Block Company-inspired outfit, 
the International Union of Electrical, Radio and Machine Workers, 
CIO, will hold its first convention in Philadelphia, On Nov. 29, 
James Matles and Julius Emspak, both national officers of the United 
Electrical Worker’s Union, have been subpoenaed to appear before 
the House Un-American Committee to answer “charges” of being 
“Communists.” 

The new Carey-Block Company-union is off to an auspicious 
start. It now has the officia] blessings of the House Un-American 
Committee, condemned by every section of organized labor, IN- 
CLUDING THE CIO, as a menace to American labor and American 
democratic liberties. : 

On Nov. 14, the Carey-Block group petitioned the National 
Labor Relations Board for an election to determine who shall repre- 
sent the workers in the electrical industry. On Nov. 15 the West- 
inghouse sent a létter to each one of its employees making it elear 
that the company was going to take every possible advantage of the 
union-busting activities of the Carey-Buck group to put over its 
vicious program of speed-up, wage cuts and destruction of all the 
gains the UE has won in the last 13 years for electrical workers. . 

On Nov. 9 the Carey-Block group in East Pittsburgh called a 
mass meeting for members of Local 601 working at the huge West- 
inghouse plant. On that same day, the Pittsburgh Press ran two edi- 
torials, one following the other. The first called upon President 
Truman to use the Taft-Hartlgy law against the miners, The second 


called upon all Westinghouse workers to support the Carey-Block 
mass meeting. 


> 


After approving the settlement, 
the workers, mem of Local 155 
United Electrical Workers, over- 
whtlmingly voted to support their 
local and the UE in the fight’ 
against all disruptive agents. 

The victorious strike settlement 
and the action of the workers in 
support of UE is seen as a re- 
sounding blow to those attempting 
to weal the UE in this area and 


the fight to win complete 


Davis, well-known Communist, has 
been a chief tatget for employer 


See eeray 
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's 
sh fight for freedom in America exists. 
“Unless this fight for the ‘11’ is won, any struggle for Negro 


ts, against anti-Semitism, for peace, for a free and independent 
trade union movement is seri ¥ 
| for the “11° was slated to unleash a powerful 


attacks in this city. 

During the course of the long 
picket line battle the workers re- 
buffed raiding activities by the 
CIO Steelworkers and the Interna-' 
tional Association of Machinists. 


The Steelworkers were repudiat- 
‘ed at a shop meeting shortly after 
the strike began last June. 

The IAM went down to defeat 
when it lost a National Labor Re- 
lations Board election, requested 
by the company, a few days before 


was 236-57, indicating that the 
North Brothers workers went back 
to their jobs stronger and more 
united than when they walked out 
23 weeks ago. Y | 


TERMS OF THE contract settle- 
ment inchide: improved seniority 
provisions; 20 percent guarantee 
for piece workers’ incentives; re- 
tirement plan based on length of 
service and earnings; a system of 
merit increases for hourly rated 
workers; and inyprovement in the 
method of payment for holidays. 

The contract runs until June 10, 
1951 with a wage reopener after 
June.19, 1950; to be left at the 
discretion of the union. 


-West’house Goes All Out 


To Aid Company-Unionists 


EAST PITTSBURGH, Pa.—The Westinghouse Electric Corp. is goimg all-out in its 
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the strike was settled. The vote |. 


The right-wing group called in a squad of sheriffs, led person- 
ally by Sheriff Monaghan of Allegheny County, to “protect”. their 
mass meeting, The last time electrical workers had seen Sheriff 
Monaghan in East Pittsburgh was in 1946. He was out there with 
every sheriff he could mobilize in Allegheny County—to break the 
UE strike for higher wages and improved working conditions! 


It is clear that the big corporations like Westinghouse, the 
Taft-Hartley press and reactionary politicians like S Monaghan 
are going all-out to cooperate with the Carey-Block union-busters, 
The examples of such cooperation could be multiplied endlessly. 

Therefore the main issue in this struggle is: company-iomi- 
nated unions, led by company stooges like Ca or 
American labor unions like the UE, working for thé welfare of its 
own membership in the best traditions of militant trade’ unionism 
and fighting for the unity of all unions to defeat the anti-labor attacks 
of Big Business. 


THE OUTCOME of this struggle will have a decisive effect on 
the future of ALL of organized labor and of America itself. If the 


Carey-Block group succeeds in establishing comeatie Sana. : 
unions in the electrical industry, it will help pave way for. Bi 
Business to take our coantry more rapidly down the Hitler path 
Fascism and War. 


Big Business knows it cannot impose its reactionary program - 


upon America unless it. destroys ALL unions who . militantly - 


against its attacks on the labor movement. That was the reason the 


Taft-Hartley law was enacted. 


two short years ago Phil Murray: stated that the Taft- 
Hartley w was “the first big step toward Fascism in these United 
States." Mr. Murray no Jonger expresses such “subversive”. senti- 
nea, ret Bis WERE re BS Same teeny 9 wale Capes Caer 
in 


That will also explain why Big Business 1s so desperately trying 
to smash the struggles of the miners’ nnion. No one claims that the 
leadershiy of the miners’ union is “Communist-dominated,.” Yet 
this does not prevent the miners’ union from bearing the brunt of 
the most furious attacks launched by Big Business. against ALL 
ORGANIZED LABOR. The fact is that the attacks against. the 
miners’ union and the UE are but two sides of the same reactionary 
coin—the attempt to destroy all trade unions which refuse to go 
along with the complete reactionary program of Big Business. 

THAT IS WAY THE ACTION OF VE LOCAL 601, IN 
CALLING UPON WESTINGHOUSE WORKERS AND ALL OR- 
CANIZED LABOR TO GO OUT ON A ONE-DAY STOPPAGE 
IF THE TAFT-HARTLEY LAW IS USED AGAINST THE 
MINERS, ASSUMES SUCH GREAT SIGNIFICANCE. EVERY 
CONCRETE ACTION TO BRING UNITED LABOR SUPPORT 
TO THE FICHT OF THE MINERS’ UNION AND THE UF 
WILL CREATE THE GREATEST OBSTACLES T ‘THIS 
UNION-BUSTING DRIVE OF THE EMPLOYERS AND TH’ * 
COMPANY AGENTS WITHIN THE LABOR MOVEME! “. 

The split in the CIO, carried through by the right-wing leadex- 
ship, with Social-Democrats like Walter Reuther and Emil Rieve 
playing a most prominent role in putting over this suicidal policy, 
is a major crime against the entire American labor movement. It is 
an action which can help only orie group ONLY: The reactionary 
Big Business Corporations, Fg 

In the coming period, the struggles of the American -labor 
movement will teach the electrical workers, as well as all members 
of organized labor, the true role of the right-wing and Social- 
Democratic leadership of the CIO. Life itself will help demon- 

ranks of organized Jabor are playing the game of Labor's 


and America’s greatest enemies—the Big Business Corporations, con- 
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trolled by J. P. Morgan, the Mellons, Rockefellers, DuPonts and 
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YOUNGSTOWN, O.—Angered charging machine op- 
erators halted production at the Republic Steel Corp.'s 
open hearth plant here as they returned to work to find 
that the owners had cut the crews from four to three. 


A continued shutdown would affect the blooming 
and rolling mills, although Philip Murray's representative, 
James P. Griffin, was frantically trying to get the men back 
on their jobs. 

The strike at Republic is sy mptomatic of the wide- 
spread rebellion of the membership of the CIO steelwork- 
ers union in the Mahoning Valley. 

The disgust with the leadership has reached new heights be- 
cause of the failure to secure any wage increases and to bring 
about a change in the grievance procedure. Settlement of workers’ 
complaints is practically an impossibility through existing rules, 

It now appears that during the strike the steel 

tions new speedup and crew reductions 
the confidence that they would not find opposition from the 

The number of men affected by the pension gained in the 
Strike is so small that it will go almost unnoticed, and in some 
mills pay checks are showing a reduction because of the contribu- 

BEFORE THE strike the charging machine crews consisted 
of four men. When the workers returned to the Republic mill, the 
company insisted that the fourth man, thr spell man, be eliminated. 


The strike followed. 


Union members at the Republic mill have been denied their 
democratic rights by the Murray leadership. When the original 
elected leadership continued its fight against speedup and de- 
manded prompt settlement of grievances, Murray stepped in to 
remove the local officers and appomt an admiistrator. 


For months the local has been ruled by Russell Thomas, a 
brother of R. J. Thomas, former president of the CIO Auto Workers. 


The walkout at Republic may be duplicated at other mills in 
the Mahoning Valley where the speedup is being intensified with- 
out objection on the part of the CIO United Steelworkers. 


AT THE same time the walkout took place, Charles M. White, 

ident of the Republic Steel Corp., made a speech at the Eco- 
nomic Club in New York where he called for more repressive 
legislation against the unions. White wants measures enacted that 
go far beyond the reactionary Taft-Hartley Act. 

It was significant that White in his oral assault against the 
unions took special care to exempt Murray from criticism. White 
president for he said that he was “not complaining about” Murray. 

2 

THE SPLITTING of the CIO by Murray, an act that de- 
lighted the corporations, has emboldened the steel trust to move 
even more rapidly against the mill workers. 

But they want this done within the framework of the union. 
Destruction of the union, according to management circles, would 
only give rise to another union that would be run democratically 
and would conduct a struggle in the interests of the workers. 

On the corporation labor agenda now is a concerted drive 
against the United Mine Workers. The steel corporations, who have 
large holdings in the mine fields, want to crush the mine union 
which stands as ari example of how solidarity can win economic 
gains. | 

The owners of the mills feel that they would have been able 
to dictate a settlement without a strike this year except for the fact 
that the steel workers were demanding that Murray-at least try to 
ee ee eee 


white. Thathe 


celebrated the freeing 
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of the deep south. 
For six months the defenders of Hopkins poured out 

, petitions, arid letters and contlucted mass meetings. 

* The victory came when Gov. 

Frank J]. Lausche rescinded an 
extradition warrant he had Already 
signed. 

Now Hopkins, who had served 
his country ably in World War II, 
walks the street a free man. 

* . 

IT WAS a broad movement 
that came together in behalf ol 

ins, including the National 
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ive parties also conducted 

campaigns. 

Leading the legal struggle was 
Attorney Clarence G. Smith. 

Active in the CRC campaign 
were Clarence Bradley, secretary; 
' Dr. John S. Pyle, the tRev. G. J. 
' Johnson, Dr. G. M. 
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JOE SOKOL 
Toledo Communist Party Chairman 


Curtiss Hopkins, so must the peo- 
ple lay aside the frame-up verdict 
against the Comfunist Party 
leaders.” 
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SHORTLY after the release of 
Hopkins, Counci/man J. B. Sim- 
mons, Jr., the citys only Negro 
councilman, was reelected on first 
choice votes in the municipal PR 
election. His defeat was sought 
by reactionary elements tied with 
ah FBI stoolpigeon. Simmons had 
blocked. a resolution praising the 

i , William Cummings. 

Hopkins was being framed on a 
fake rape charge in Mississippi. 
His. first extradition papers were 
signed with a rubber stamp. At- 
torney Smith contended that it was 
not possible for Hopkins to receive 
a fair trial in the southem state 
and cited the lynch record of Mis- 
sissippi to substantiate his asser- 
tion, 
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Favor U.S. Pensions 


CLEVELAND, O.—The Amal- 
ted Local 735 of the United 


shops, Local 735 favors wage in- 
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: Police Seek 


.— Lynchers ean be licked throtigh 
lesson drawn by thousands of ,peo 


GUS HALL TO 
SPEAK IN CANTON 
CANTON, O-Two hundred 
signatiufes from steel workers pro- 
testing the frameup trial of the na- 
tional Iéadership of the. Commu- 


nist Party are to be pieseritéd to 
Gus Hall, one of the convietéd 11, 


‘ - he speaks here Sunday, Dec. 


“With each signature will be a 
sat ws the defense fund. a 
meeting, } 
mh. in the a0 he 

3 East Tuscawatas, is. being 


sponsored oY the Canton Commit- 
tee for Civil Rights and will cele- 


- |brate the winning of bail. 


To Suppress 
Ohio Worker 


CAMPBELL, O. — Fearfdl that 
the workers will learn the un- 
savory facts about the contracts 
negotiated between Philip Murray 
and: the steel corporations, , police 
here have clamped down on the 
sale and distribution of the Ohio 
Edition of The Worker. 

Acting: on orders from the steel 
trust, Campbell police arrested 


two Worker salesmen at the 
Youngstown Sheet & Tube mill 


gate. 
They were illegally ‘held on 


ous person charges” and 
ually released. 

Campbell police informed The 
Worker representatives that they 
would continue to violate the law 
and that “you can take it to the 
eats Court if you want to,” 

reedom of speech and press is 
becoming a major ‘issue in the 
Mahoning County area. In Youngs- 
town, police halted the distribution 


Murray, president of the CIO steel 
union. 


Rule on Schools 
FRANKFORT, Ky.—In a ruling 
aimed at class 


systems, the ‘Court of Appeals 
ruled that a member of a county 


is, 


creases as the major contract ob- 
lect . 


De 


board of education must ‘have at 
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the Truman administration, and to throw up bulwarks against 


hand on the home front. 


paigning in the past 

he has spoken in 

ral centers against the 

of war against-the So- 

aft is definitely cater- 

the discontent arising 
the cold 


EVEN EARLIER he delivered 


“>| Nations with-the R 


of . 
a 


of Ohio. 


+sults. : 


ing 1950. elettions in Ohio finds the people decreas: 


world peace in opposition ‘to the bi-partisan war 
the depression that obviously is at 


rt Taft are the 
Democratic ma- 
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ANTHONY KRCHMAREK 


as “a mere fetish and a stumbling | li 


block to effective leadership to 
world affairs.” The editorial is 
not critical of the main objectives 
of the bi-partisan foreign policy; it 
is dissati with. the lack of re- 


The Plain Dealer points out that 


nists has increased, that China 
‘has been lost and that the Marshall 
‘Plan has been a failure. 

The newspaper wants an end to) 
‘the present charter of the United 
| lican Party 
r in the ap-/ 
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If Taft and the Plain Dealer are 


ft war 


hysteria and the drive for 
domination, and with this| 


immediate concern of 
loving, progressive-mind iti 
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AT THE same tine the Demo- 
cratic machine in the state, with 


it} its auxiliaries of top labor leaders, 


in Greece the number of Commu-| ti 


tions who sup 
supporters of 


chine on a local and state scale. 


For the 


was in the 
providing for 


the 
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the legalization of 
“poor man's butter.” 
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senatorial contest to 
emerge as a real race and not re- 
sult in a farce, #t is. necessary tor 
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was not elected. 
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oppression of thi 
practinilly 6n a yar 
ation in the south; two 
councilmen were elected. Previ- 
ously there had been only one, 
This is a tremendous advance in 
the city that is the gateway to the 
areas of Kentucky and Tennessee. 
In Youngstown, the Progressive 
Party for School Board, E. R. 
Grandstaff, drew 7,453 votes or 


had tues This was accom- 
through 


a campaign that 
was poorly 


and givén a 
minimum of effort. 


In another steel town, Lorain, 
an in t candidate for the 
School Board, George Edwards, 
polled 1,200 votes of 7.8 percent 
and EP any upset the hand- 
picked slate, although Edwards 
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THESE surprising results in 
Ohio must be weighed with the 
fact that the election efforts by the 
progressive forces did not nearly 
approach what could have béen 
done. An ent mayoralty 
land, for ex- 
ample, would have vastly strength- 
ened the entire . 

The failure to place many more 
candidates in the field, the weak- 
nesses of some of the campaigns 
and the lack of the creation ot city- 
wide centers fes a people's coali- 
tion were reflections of the under- 
estimation of the will of the elec- 
torate to respond to programs op- 
posing the reactionary records of 


j-|the two old parties, 


That underestimation must be 


‘cast aside in the election task tor 


1950 which demands’ the -deteat 
of Taft and the placing of con- 


.|gressmen in office who are 
.|to support measures in t 
|. |ple's interests. 


peo- 


Wage Hike Sought 


in. the, At Murray-Ohio 


CLEVELAND, 0O.—The accent 


, jat the Murray-Ohio plant here is 


on wage increases rather than pen- 
sions. 

Local union officials have been 
completing a survey of rates’ m 
other shops to bolster their argu- 


By George 


Morris 
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ruman Plot. CO 
oal nH iners’ Union 


PRESIDENT TRUMAN who has been gunning for John L. Lewis and the United 


Mine Workers ‘since he took office, apparently feels 


t he is succeeding in his plan to 


isolate the coal miners. When newsmen asked the President for comment on Lewis’ back- 
to-work order the chief executive pointed to a picture of Lewis the newspapers ran that 


day revealing both 


Sight in its recent history. 


miners have no féar of a® 


long strike. Usually only be- 
“to warm up after neal 
mith. They have less reason to 

ir a back-to-work movement 
than any other union. They can 
easily take more than any other 
workers in the country, if need be. 
The real difficulty facing the 
miners, and this undoubtedly in- 
fluenced Lewis’ new move, is the 
developing against them 

and the possibility that they would 
be left to wage a long battle alone. 
The masterminding of the plan to 
corner the miners into a long strug- 
e seems to emanate from the 

ite House. It undoubtedly be- 


Murray played ball with him on); 


every step that 
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anger and worry 
The President may be righ 
be infuriated and worried. His unidn 


tif 


t. Lewis has good cause to 
is facing the toughest 


DEATH COMES 


AS STRIKE ENDS 

PIKEVILLE, Ky.—Ace Runyon, 
42-year-old machine helper at the 
Eastern Coal Corporation Mine. 
No. 8 at Pinson Fork, went back 
to work after the United Mine 
Workers of America called off its 
strike. / 

In a short while Runyon was 
dead—killed by a slate fall, 

He leaves a widow and six chil- 
dren. 

The coal operators in their ef- 
forts to destroy the miners union 
would deny any benefits to Run- 
yon’s family who have suffered 
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‘the loss so common to workers in 
the hazardous occupation of min- 
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try to ruin. Murray, w 
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in the union leader's face. 
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JOHN L. LEWIS 


\Snub.Ford Pension _ 


pension plan at Willard Storage 
Battery is far better than the plan 
negotiated by UAW President 
Walter Reuther with the Ford Mo- 
tor Co. 

Hence pensions were not an is- 
sue in the negotiations. The settle- 
ment provided a wage increase ol 
five cents, four cents for insur- 
ance and one cent for the adjust- 
ment of inequities. Willard is affil- 
iated with UAW-CI1O. 
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HALL CALLS FOR SUPPORT 
OF OHIO COALMINERS 


By Gus Hall 


FAR TOO little attention has been paid in Ohio to 
the fight waged by the coal miners to preserve their union 


and their ecdnomic gains. 


> 


The entire working class of the state, and not 
just the coal miners, will pay a heavy price if the 


UMWA is beatén back by the opera 


tors. 


If this traditionally imilitant section of the 
working class is made the victim of strikebreak- 
ing by the combined efforts of the operators and 

ent Truman, it will be a hundred told more 
difficult for other unions to register progress, 

The mine workers of Ohio deserve the un- 


stinted support of other unionists. The 
tremendous role in the organization of 


layed a 
the basic 


industries of steel, rubber, auto and others, and 


ve lavishly of time and money to end the open 


. 
shop in this field. 
‘Their staupch sup 


way for the creation « 
by Philip Murray. 


Gus Hall 


rt of the, Little Steel strike nt wn 
that union which has been so badl 


ve the 
y misled 


The spearhead of operators’ opposition to the miners’ pensions 
comes from an Ohio bank, the Cleveland Trust Ca, This billion 
dollar financial institution would like to wreck not only the UMWA 


but all unions. 


RIGHT NOW there is a lull in the dispute between the UMWA, . 


led by John L. Lewis, and the operators. But as Géorge 


Morris 


points out in his column on this page, that lull will be followed by 
an all-out effort to smash the unions. 
Throughout our state, in every local union, resolutions of sup- 


rt should be adopted in support of the miners. 


rom both AFL an 


They should come 
CIO unions. And the Ohio Federation of Labor 


and the Ohio CIO Council should be asked to organize support for 


the coal diggers. 


Some labor leaders, who have sold out to Truman lock, stock 
and barrel, will object. But the overwhelming sentiment among the 
rank and file is for giving moral and financial assistance to the 


miners. 
The sadl 
partly rem 


industrial occupations, the mining of coal. 


needed lack of unity in the labor movement can be 
ied around the men who-toil at one of the hardest 


ee 


Defend 20c Wage 


FRANKFORT, Ky.—Fitty per- 
cent of the restaurant operators 
who went into the business this 
year will fail in 1949 and another 
33 1-3 will fail the following year, 
according to testimony Ore a 
minimum wage board. The res- 
taurants repftseritatives made this 
claim in asking for the retention 


of the law which permits wages as . 


low as 20 cents per hour. 


Slow Production 
LOUISVILLE, Ky. — A strike 


| without a work 


technique employed hors by inem- 


bers of the Farm 
at the Internati 
Unionists have 


evened Co, 


1OLEDO UAW OFFICER 


DENOUNCES CP TRIAL 


TOLEDO, O. — Leaders of local labor unions in Ohio are becoming aware of the 
menace to their unions created by the trial of the national leadership of the Communist 


Party. 


This menace is appreciated not only Lo who s 


port the left-progressive union programs 
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DuSable Edition  Sikay Frameup: 
O 1LInOIS édition' of The Worker, di- weg local membees, falsely ene 
mt 


He: the Negro people’ of Cui- victed, now face more trumped-ap 
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people stopped the ent of The demand is growing for reduction 
bait ® fonds to operate Ravine Jim- of bail for Negro youth facing "rape 


crow schools. frameup. 
second class matter Oct. 22, 1947, at the —See Page 1-A —See Page 2-A 
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By Carl Hirsch 


CHICAGO. — Ku Klux 
Klansmen — operating under 
the banner of the newly- 
formed “White Circle League 
of America” — were involved 
in the recent Park Manor and 
Englewood fascist violence. 

Documentary evidence se- 
cured this week by the IL 
linois Worker, reveal that the 
bankers and realtors behind 
the mob attacks against Ne-: 
gro and Jewish families had 
the active aid of White Circle 
League. 

Violence-inciting literature 
issued by this Klan group is 
now calling for new attacks 
on minority groups in various 
communities of this city. 

Thousands of scurrilous 
leaflets, headed “Wake up, 
White America!” and couched 
in the inflammatory racist lan- 
guage of the Klan, are being 
secretly distributed in many 
Chicago neighborhoods and 
among white workers in many 
shops and mills. 

The White Circle League 
has launched an organizing 
drive to enforce “the -prin- 
ciple of white sovereignty.” 


New members take a 
pledge of “responsibility and 
endurance — hagd and strenu- 
ous work from every mem- 
ber.” 

These disclosures explain, 
in part, the fact that the En- 

wood fascist attack was 

ighly apeins the murder- 
ous attac De yes Jews and 
others carried out with mili- 


tary dispatch by a disciplined 
an intricate or tion. 
Self-styled ‘outdated i 


business at 812 N. Wells St. 

In a recent letter to Secre- 
tary of Defense Louis A. 
Johnson in Washington, 
ewe wrote that “the 
of white racial pride 
is strong and will not be con- 
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county officials were forced to step paying thése schools their operating funds. The vic- 


SS a See Sete 
trict school béard and the Civile 


"mon school fund. 
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IN THE FIRST major test case 
under this law, a local Argo move- 
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This Is All Chicago 


von 


| -CHICAGO.—“Wanted: A job in 
a bank, corporation or institution 
fer a Smancial wizard who is free 
from any taint of communism.” 
| A-general facsimile of that ad 
was being sent this week to Chi- 
‘cago firms with the applicant stat- 
‘ing bow anxious-he was to come to 
this city to work. 

The center wih Hus, fhe, 


Needs—Another Nazi! 


Sa Threaten Elkay Pickets <= 


mw With More 


CHICAGO,—Additiqnal 


against prembets of UE Local, 


selves from attack by a st 
Elkay Manufacturing Company, 
——~ last April 5. 

Fourteen were convicted by 
judge Leonard C. Reid Thursday, 
oveniber 17, of assault with a 
deadly weapon. 

Each of the five bocal officers 
~ Bernie McDonough 
i ae —— 

Bu 
athe Al Kemh a Bob W: 4 
ford—were sentenced to one yeai 
in jail and fined a thousand dol 
lars. Rank and file members wer 
given five hundred dollars fines. 


* 

UNSATISFIED with these sen. 
tences, assistant prosecutor Robert 
Grant has indicated that he will 
press for further convictions on five 
charges remaining against the 26 
defendants, 12 of whom were ac- 
\quitied on the first one. 
Court proceedings on the re- 


maining charges will begin Nov. 
30. Meanwhile, those convicted 
have been released from custody 


Major evidence presented by the 


__# prosecution, itself, clearly estab- 


Business |! 


McDONOUGH 


Convictions 


convictions were threatened 
1119, who them- 
arm detail yed by the 


lished that the charges brought 
against the UE pickets had been 
painstakingly pretabricated. 


IT, WAS shown by defense) 4... 
counsel and not denied by the 


prosecution that black jacks had. 


been fashioned in the Elkay plant, 
under company supervision and, 


Although Local Union 115 oi 
the Sheet Metal Workers’ Union, 
AFL, had been defeated by the 


ON FEBRUARY 4A, the entire 


of the plant on the following morn- 
ing when they reported for work. 


Jobs were partly filled by scabs 
recruited Teamsters Unien officials, 
and token operations resumed the 
following week. 

At each shift change, a small . 
army of AFL pay rollers and mus- 
cle men appeared at Ekay gates. 
Pistols and black jacks bulged their 
overcoats, and ovesizéd, himpy 
gloves indicated brass knuckles un- 
dermeath. They stood about re- 
viling the pickets and at 
to provoke a fight, with the 


"| ly encouragement of Cicero police. 


+ 


ON TUESDAY, April 5, ‘@ ‘car 
approached the plant, both rear 


open as scabs, black 
jacks ewe for action, scrambled 
out. 


Yelling epithets, they ‘ at 


ALTHOUGH VE men repeated- 
called the officers attention to 
mob of scabs who had rushed 
out of the plant armed with pistols, 
sheath knives, black jacks, aa an 
i and 
to 

take any of them into custody. 
The UE men were then arresied 


downstate Illinois came assurances 


ears eee 


has 
Cha 


to roll. 


FROM FOLEY SQUARE TO THE MIWEST 
HEAR THE TRUTH OF THE COMMUNIST 
TRIAL FROM ONE OF THE DEFENDANTS! 

CHICAGO’S OWN 


GIL GREEN speaks 


HEAR HIM. 


- Nail the “Foreign-Agent”’ Lic! 
. Expose the “Force-and-Violence”’ 


Fraud! 
. Rip the Veil 


: 


Off Judge Medina’s 


’ “Fair Trial’ ! 
. Reveal ‘the Real Powers Behind 
the Trial and Their True Aims! 


« Uncover What This Trial Means 
te You, Xour Job, Your Liberty! 
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Challenges ily as Sub Drive Begins 


CHICAGO.—From assurance. new readers for the Illinois Worker with Southern Illinois taking on 


had increased on the fact that the section 
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Negro families living in the “Proj- 
ect 1” area of Chicago’s Sou 
Side, the mob attack on the Bind- 
man home in Englewood was a 
deep, . l outrage, for Aaron 
Bindman—they will tell you—is one 
of “their own.” 
From the ga days ~ their 
t against city’s to 
ak them from their homes and 
turn the land over to the N. Y. 
Life Insurance Company for a 
high-rent, restricted project, they 
have had Bindman at their side. 
When the Rev. Richard Han- 
kins, a “Project 1° homeowner 
and member of the International 
Longshoremen’s and Warehouse- 
men’s Local which Bindman serves 
as secretary-treasurer, brought the 
story of the landgrab threatening 
3,500 families in his community 
to the young union official early 
in 1948, Bindman quickly joined 
their battle. 
. -_ 


“UNTIL Aaron came along,” 
says Mrs. Ollie Clark, a leader of 
the “Project 1” fight, “we didn’t 
4 we had white people on our 


‘ NOT BE MOVED!” 
on 


signs displayed 

throughout the “Project 1” neigh- 
His jeep station wagon, with 
equipment perched on top, 
became a landmark in the area 
from 31 to 35 Sts., South Park- 


way to the I.C. tracks. Almost 
nightly, after a day's work 'serv- 
icing union members, Bindman 
has toured the streets with area 


* 


SAID Bindman: “Im in this 
fight because my union believes in 
servicing members in their com- 
munity as well as on the job, and 
because we're against the force 
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SUNDAY, NOVEMBER . 27, 1949 


CHICAGO.—A fascist offensive in this city, climaxed 
in the Englewood mob violence, this week ran head-on in- 
to a broad new anti-fascist coalition which is rapidly taking 
shape here. Takin liel actions: — 
to stop "New Englewoods,” nu-)tlarming rise of fascist ‘activity in 
merous Organizations moved at | this city. 
their own pace and in their own; ~ The new movement was re- 

fected in the fact that a dozen 


ways. But there rae oe oem oe wh ate at 
awyers and obs 

> ce Some hae > lake the oe in Jodge Oscar S, Coplan's 

—_ ‘ 
« 

Force and Violence 
e 
In Chicago 


HITLER made “anti-communism” his justification for mass 
murder, 

Jews have been attacked in their homes and beaten on the 
streets of Chicago on the pretext of “anti-communism.~ 

The Englewood case hammers home again the facts about who 
are the real bearers of force and violence. No, not the Communists. 

It is fascism that is guilty’ of force and violence — the fascism 
that grows out of a decaying capitalist society. That was the lesson 
of Germany. It is the lesson of Foley Square. 

Sharing the ‘guilt with the fascists are those “respectable” citi- 
zens who encourage mob violence by chiming in with the cry of 
“communism.” 

Take Mayor Kennelly, for example. He issued a statement this 
week on the En outrage which was disgraceful and dan- 
gerous. He placed the blame not where it belongs but made a 


veiled reference to Communists. 

Who was he protecting? The bankers and realtors who laid the 
basis for the Englewood violence? The police who participated in 
it? The fascist mobs such as the White Circle League? The Catho- 


icourt last Monday, where some of 


| 


| 
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lic clergymen who lent their church in Englewood as a base of 
racist operations? 
- 


Demand Reduced 
Kirkendoll, Frameup Victim 


tions and civic leaders. 

Kirkendoll, a southside produce 
'vendor, has been held in Cook 
‘County jail on a trumped-up rape 
land robbery charge since Aug. 1. 
His bail is $10,000. 


CHICAGO.—A fight for the re- 
lease on bail of Robert Lee Kirken- 
doll was announced this week by 


cated that setting the young Ne- 
gro’s bail so high points to a pos- 
sible attempt to keep him in jail and 
away from aid until his trial on 
Dec. 19. 

Father Samuel J. Martin, St..Ed- 


gro have poured in from ministers, 
youth groups, fraternal organiza- 


tention to “help in the fight” and 
said that “all- citizens of Chicago 


7 
; 
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Bail for 


mund'’s Church, declared his in-|‘ 


the Englewood hoodlums were on 
trial. 

In this distinguished legal group 
who ‘entetéed the case “to see that! 
tors of anfi-Negro and 
anti-Jewish violence are prose-; 

.” were the following: 

State Sen. C. C. Wimbish; Al 
Martin Curtis and Joseph Edelman | 
of the National Lawyers Guild; | 
Richard Westbrooks of the Na- 
tional Bar Association; Irving Stein- 
berg, Max Naiman and Theresa, 
Ehrlich of the Civil Rights Con-! 

: William A. Booker of the 
County Bar Association; H. 
B. Ritman of the Progressive Party. 

Observers included: Elmer’ 
Seigel of the Decaloque Society; 
Father Clarence Parker of the 
CRC; Byron Miller of the Amer-| 
ican Jewish Congress; Maynard, 
Wishner of the Commission on) 
Human Relatidns; Robert Drake of : 
the American Civil Liberties 
Union. | 


| 


. 


ANSWERING THE argument 
in court that “communism is the) 
issue” in the Englewood case,Sen. 
Wimbish, well-known for his anti-| 
Communist views declared: | 

“If people who fight for civil 
rights and who insist on the preser- 
vation of -the basic rights of the) 


Negro and Jewish peoples are to 
be called Communists, then I am) 


| 
politan Community Baptist Church 
declared, “My support is with the) 
fight to win freedom for young 


H, B. Ritman, president People's 
Fraternal Order, and well-known) 
Chicago attorney, stated, $10,000 
pe and robbery charge is 
y excessive, but extra-) 
ordinarily excessive.” 

..The Labor Youth League stated 
that they “join with all democratic- 
ally-minded American youth in pro- 


Negro Kirkendoll | 
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Vets’ Station Tells 
Story of Englewood 

CHICAGO.—The shocking story 
of what happened in 
was brought to listeners in Chicago 
this week by FM Station WMOR, 
operated by a group of World War 
Il vets. : 

In a program entitled “An Open 
Letter to Mayor Kennelly,” the 
station last Sunday night drama- 
tized the story of attack on the 
home of two Englewood veterans’ 
families. 

Included in the broadcast were 
remarks of Ald. Archibald J. Caréy, ~ 
Jr... pointing out that restricted 
housing was the root of this and 
sim‘lar fascist outbreaks. 

It was learned that a recording 
of the WMOR broadcast is avail- 
able for use by organizations. 

, 
1 Communist.” 

Meanwhile, some of the other 
activity against mob. violence in 
the city was reported as follows: 

An emergency conference was 
called by the Urban League last 
Saturday, where Sidney Jones, 
NAACP lawyers; won strong sup- 
port in expressing his disapproval 
of the way city authorities had 
handled the Englewood situatidn 
and of the red-baiting statement 
issued by Mayor Kennelly. 

At this conference were repre- 
sentatives of the Negro Chamber 
of Commerce, Negro real estate 
firms, the Conference of Negro 
Women, as well as AFL, CIO and 
inde ent unionists. 

This gathering agreed on a 
broader conference to be: held 
Saturday, Nov. 27, at the Park- 
way Community Council, 5120 
South Parkway. 

On Monday afternoon, a lun- 
cheon meeting was held at the 
Convenant Club by the American 
Jewish Congress to take action on 
the Englewood outrage. ' 

The Chicago Council Against 


— 


rr 


Racial and Religious Discrimina- 


tion met Tuesday to discuss this 
issue. 

A protest mass 
called Wednesda 
Park Chapter of the 
erans Committee. “A 

A meting of .a group of 
lawyers wes also sc uled. for 
Monday noon at Riccardo’s Restau- 


ant. 

In Hyde Park it was reported 
that preliminary meetings had 
ld toward setting up @ 
permanent organization to oppose 
mob violence. 

On the West Side, veterans’ or- 


meetin 
by the Rogers 
American Vet- 
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for Far East Unions 


Nov. 17 with a;place “in this ey in this s? 
iry Ab-| report on activities by Safl-|tal and in this hall because 
tant. He said the WFTU con-|example set by the Chinese people 
vened the parley to hear the social, ee es ae 

litical and economic @emands|in.the next half century. t 
lee Ania aan Australasian Workers,|assailed CIO and British union 
map Out an action program to fight|leaders who, while they were mem- 
for their realization and. set up ajbers of the WFTU, had urged 
permarient WFTU office in China|postponement of the conference 
to serve as a center for unions on/|since 1945 on the pretext that “no 

tary these two continents, Saillant|genuine trade union organizations 
-jthe United Trade Unions of Iran, /thanked the All-China Federation |existed in Asia.” Saillant pointed 
\A. sys of the Indonesian | of Labor and the Chinese le’s|out that only genuine union 
Trade Union Federation (SOBSI),;Government for their ty. |resentatives were sitting in 
A. Bessianov of the Trade Unions|Heé expressed confidence that the | hall. 
of Soviet Kazakhstan and represen-| confefence would mark a new step} Chinese Premier Chou En-lal 
s tatives of unions in Burma, Korea,|in the fight for world peace and gave a dinner for representatives to 
Su. general secretary the Philippines, Malaya, Siam,| against colonial oppression. the conference. Chinese govern- 
_ Mongolia, the USSR and Ceylom.| It was significant, Saillant said,;ment leaders present included 
LOUIS SAILLANT l' The first working session of the'that the conference was taking Commander -in-Chief Chu Teh, 


ws e \REJECT BID TO 
: ; FREEZE PAY LEVELS 
| | a LONDON (ALN).—Unions re 
resenting 2,500,000 British work- 
‘ ' —_ 7 ers have rejected a Trades Union 


Congress request that they suspend 


4 | * all negotiations and action for in- 
| - creased wages at the present time. 

| i | : The TUC a !, made while no 

| less than 4,000,000 workers were 

e ¢ i asking for more pay, followed a 


conference between TUC leaders 


and four top government officials, 
How to avoid diplomatic rele- — _ , Foreign Minister Ernest Bevin, 
tions with the ment desired Ba Ee a CS i Labor Minister George - Isa 


by the bulk of China’s 400,000,000 | Set ~~ . : \ ee : Finance Minister Sir Staff 
people appeared to be the most SSF a OC oF Cripps and Health Minister Aneu- 
pressing matter before the Tru- Be | ee , 2 ae = a As a result of the con- 
man administration this week. (3) — = = & : ) erence, the TUC decided ‘to yield 
Conctrrently, the government Be = & ; 8. to wage-freezing pressure from the — 
was also doing its best to continue aaa i & es . overnment and fo resist rank and 
the business decline and unem- | = 3 3 - le pressure for higher pay e 


ployment in West Coast industrial | J | = > 7 meet price increases cau 
centers which are being prolonged fi ER : : | ot f devaluation of the pound. On the 
due to hostility to the Chinese Peo- Se ee | a Jy same day, the ruling Labor Party 
ples democratic revolution. Tbs - — awe | decided to delay action on nation- 

The State Department and the =. | ~ wl alization of the steel industry, one 
press pretend that the Angus Ward | ‘ of the planks of the socialist pro- 
case is the sage ore F reason for ‘ gram on which it was electéd. 
the decision to withhold American | = s 


recognition of the Chinese gov- : EP ePr WIN DEPORTATION FIGHT 
ernment. But this was hardly a Sixteen Greek seamen, who wero 


e mtagrene ee = iv that ‘any! i” held on Ellis Island for deporta- 
“such recognition would come, if! tion to Greece, were granted volun- 
at all, only after the longest possi-_ tary departure and have left on 
ble “study” of the situation. | : ; the SS Batory for Poland, the 
* A procession of students and professors from Tsinghwa University in Peiping celebrating the | American Commitiee for Protec- 

| Se ee See ow Saas geverament. ition of Foreign Born said. 


representa-| regime promptly, the State De- oc : 

oe People's Republic, ~~ as fuel partment has and crudeiy P| B b B Fi 
or a new provocation war. (decreed z 

setae sa he Kew Fees nme wy xian I AEOQ Plan to Bomb Baku 
. PARIS, Nov. 22 (Telepress).—Sensational documents baring anti-Soviet plans of 
the Western allies during the “phony” period of World War II have been published in 
the French weekly, Action.. Marked secret and very secret, the documents are memos 
Gan Conan Fach Chie ot | EI (CHINA TO BOOST 
the General Staff in 1940, and | am i = 4] |COAL ‘PRODUCTION 


Cen gand com 5 PEKING (ALN).—North China 
" Weygang Gen: mane coal mines will jack up their pro- 
ing the French forces in the east- duction to 12,000,000 tons in 1950 
and all miners will get higher 
wages, with the greatest increases 
for those working under 
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lightning air attack on the Baku 
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The DuSable Edition 
of The Worker 


» « « dedicated to Chicago’s first citizen — a Negro . . . devoted to Chicago's 
Negro people of today, who are pioneering in the field of Negro liberation. 


N DECEMBER lI1, the DuSable Edition of 
The Worker will make its first appearance. 
Together with the Illinois Edition, it will 


mark a new stage of struggle in this city for 


the needs of the Negro people. 


The DuSable Edition arises out of historic necessity. 


Its appearance is, in part, a recognition of the fact that new 
currents are flowing across our city and across our nation. 


The Negro, people are on the move. Along with their 
white progressive allies, they are hacking through the wilder- 
ness of reaction and racism. They are moving ahead on a 
thousand fronts — for jobs and civil rights, for unrestricted 
housing and unsegregated schools, against lynching and 
against poll taxes, for equality in the arts, sciences, profes- 
sions, sports, for equal hiring and seniority on the job — in 
a word, toward liberation. 


This forward movement comes at a time when reaction 
is in the saddle, when the war and fascism policies of Wash:- 
ington and Wall Street come into direct collision with the 
aspirations of progressive America, including the Negro 
people. ; 


The mood of the Negro community is resistance and 
struggle. That mood ix reflected in the growing unity of 
the Negro people and in its unity with the progressive forces 
of non-Negro America. 

That mood is expressed in the growing distrust of Negro 
misleaders, of reformists and Uncle Toms. It is expressed 
in the declining influence of such newspapers as the Chicago 
Defender, which actually stand for surrender. 


. And that mood is expressed in the progressive ferment 
in all kinds of organizations of the Negro people, many “non- 
political,” such as the fraternal organizations, the women’s 
clubs, the churches. 


The Negro worker is in the forefront of labor's struggles 


of today. And his fighting spirit charges the picket lines 


- on cen. i ie Ale Se ee ee a ies * ) EE OE | ee ee 


across the nation, the tenant organizations, the civil rights 
groups, the new progressive political organizations which 
challenge the two old parties. 


The courage of Jean Baptiste Point DuSable, the French 
Negro who first settled here in 1790 to sow the first seed of 
this metropolis, lives today at a higher stage of history and 
of. struggle. 


His courage has its modern counterpart in the fighting. 
spirit of the people of the “Project One” area, who have 
defied mass eviction with the slogan “We Shall Not Be 
Moved!” 


His courage is expressed today in the heroism of the 
Johnson family at Park Manor, who defied mob violence. 


His courage will be reflected in the many struggles and 
victories yet to come which will be set down in the columns 
of the DuSable Edition of The Worker. | 


This new paper begins modestly, with limited objectives 


and limited resources. 


It will grow as we progressives and Communists, Negro 
and white, build its circulation. It will grow to the degree 
that it accurately fills the needs of the Negro communities 
of Chicago, mirrors their life, becomes itself a force in those 
communities, gives guidance to struggles and builds the 
unity of the progressives. 


It will grow to the extent that we draw to it editorial 
and promotional talent, that we help make its pages live 
with the spirit of struggle which is dominant today in the 
Negro communities. 

This is a large undertaking. Its success is by no means 
guaranteed — except insofar as we make it succeed, 
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OF THE ILLINOIS WORKER 


208 N. Wells, Chicago. 
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of his 
by Si 
Justice John P. Higgins, who 
threw out the entire case. 
The frail, 
himself the victim of an unpro- 
voked attack subway guard 
Gerald Ball, been framed u 
last summer in a lower court. Ball's 
story, refuted by witnesses, claimed 
that Benders had “drawn a knife.” 
Benders had been | on six 
: was cleared 


Benders’ victory, which cleared 
his record and laid the basis for 


Attorney's office. The delegation 
included John E. Mitchell, repre- 
sentative of UPWA-CIO Local 11; 
John Lee, of Club Emancipation, 
Young pssives; William 
Harrison, of the Boston Chronicle; 
James Mitchell, of the Committee 


rt Victory | 
Clears Record 
Of Negro Boy 


BOSTON.—Harold Benders, 15-year-old Negro 
_convicted of “assault,” has won a ¢ourt battle for reversal 
y conviction. Benders was cleared of all guilt 

Court. Chief*- 


E |i 


‘Novedittien 22, 989 


. 
youth 


By Leo Soft 


lots of red faces among 


a a letter call- 
_ the of Benders’ rec- 
ord, signed by Maude Trot- 
ter Ste yard of the Boston Guardian 


and other civic leaders. 


my boy is free. I want to thank all 
those individuals and organizations 
whose help made this victory pos- 
sible.” 


VALLEY FALLS, R.1. — Rank 
and file workers at Standard Nut 


to End Discrimination; Mrs. | bership 


, Harold Blackwell 
The 


Frances 


and Miss Frieda Shubert. 


lecturers to speak 


frankly stated to a State House committee that he was once a mem- 
her of the Young Communist Seague. 


Dear, dear and tush, tush! 


Marxist club to discuss, if not Marxism? And isn't it amazing that 
with the Young Communist League 


man, once associated 
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Labor Bazaar 


Offers Savings 


Mrs. Benders declared: “I'm glad | 


nignt will 
Paul Robe- 
son's film Native Land. Saturday 
afternoon will provide a children’s 
party, with a grand finale dance 
slated for Saturday evening. A 
bazaar restaurant will be open 
throughout both days. 

Admission tickets for Friday and 
Saturday until 6 p.m. cost 25 cents. 
Saturday evening tickets are priced 
at 50 cents. A combination ticket, 
good for all bazaar sessions and 
events, costs 75 cents. 

The Balirom is located at 17 
Otisfield St., Roxbury (near ee 
Hall.) All those who can contribute 
merchandise, or who can help col- 
lect it, are urged to contact the 
United Labor Press Committee, 2 


Park Square, Room 40, telephone 
HAncock 6-58883. 


Now what would you expect a | 
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Profit Figures 
In Textile Industry 


NEW ENGLAND 


“co-operate” with the bosses, who, 
they claimed, were hard up for dol- 
lars. But the figures indicate that 
the mill owners have managed to 
keep the wolf away from their 
doors. 


During the fiscal year just ended, 
the Hathaway Mill of New Bedford 
rolied up the enormous net profit 
‘of $1,312,016.22—after taxes. The 
mill piled up the profit although it 
had laid off 600 workers durin 
‘the year! ‘ 

In addition, the mill spent 
$1,845,481.37 on new machinery 
during ‘the year! After all that 


.|spending, it still made the huge 
profit. - 


To prove it’s no accident, Berk- 
shire Fine Spinning Associates of 
Adams, Mass., announced a 1949 
clear take of $2,502,448. In addi- 


tion, Berkshire laid away $1,200,- 
000 for new machinery. 

That's not bad for New England 
mill owners, who cry that their 
“old fashioned” mills are being run 
eut of business by “Southern com- 
petition.” Despite their tremendous 

its, New England textile bosses 
ve had the nerve to demand 
wage cuts. 

The profit figures indicate that 
the textile workers could win wage 
increases 30 for 40, and other ben- 
efits by a militant might during the 
coming contract negotiations. But 
not if they allow their hands to be 
tied by the Rieve followers who 
moan about “hard times” and beg 
for “cooperation.” 

It's clear now that Rieve’s sur- 
render policies have Cost tens of 
th of jobs, while robbing 
the workers of millions of dollars 


COMMUNIST P 
ON THE Aiki 


Station WSAR 
1480 on the dial 


SUNDAY — 1 P.M. 


Huge 


NEW BEDFORD, Mass.—New England's textile bosses continue to pile up profits 
though underpaid textile. workers continue to lose jobs. The latest profit figures produced 
leaders of the CIO. Textile Workers Union. Rightwing union offi- 


——®vcials have urged the workers to® 


—— ‘| 
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that could have been won through 
wage increases. But Rieve's policy 
jhas been just fine for the bosses, 
who continue to rake in the mil- 


R. |. JOBLESS 
MUST TURN 
TO RELIEF 


PROVIDENCE, R.1.—Compen- 
sation payments to unemployed 
workers in Rhode Island decreased 
last month. But it had nething to 
do with any increase in employ- 
ment. State officials revealed that 
5,138 workers had exhausted their 
claims during October. 

That brings to 33,635 the num- 
ber of workers who have used up 
all their claims since April, whea 
the benefit year began. More and 
more these people are being forced 
to turn to pitiful relief and welfare 
handouts. 

Relief rolls increased by 482 per- 
sons in October, bringing the total 
to 36,864. Unemployment com- 
pensation payments totaled 78,263. 
Many workers, after exhausting 
benefit payments, are denied relief 
by red tape. 


N. B. Hears Morris 
On CIO Parley 


NEW BEDFORD, Mass.— 
| George Morris, labor editor of 
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Campaign on for Negro 
To Fill Education Post 


HARTFORD. — A widespread movement is growing throughout Hartford to have 
> |they City Council appoint a Negro to the Board of tion to fill the vacancy caused by 


the resignation of David Leader. Last week, nine ministers of Hartford Protestant churches, 
}.pttitioned the ay Council to ap- 
egro. 


point a capable 
The nine clergymen, all mem- 
e eo e bers of the Interdenominational 
Ministers Alliance of Hartford, 


stated that: “Inasmuch as various 


: | 
Want Action! a, soa at amen 
pa 


An Editorial 


A SERIES of disastrous events has brought home to 
of Hartford the fact that action is 
of children and adults are not to suffer 
near future. Hundreds who do not have to, will die from 
culosis and other diseases if we do not fight to 
slums in the Third Ward. ..Many children and adults 


agent for the International Associa- 
tion of Machinists, has indicated 
that he will submit the name of 


ing. George W. Goodman, well-known 

ire § jon. . § Negro leader and director of the 
’ , North End Community Center, for 

: . the post.. Goodman recently re- 


5,241 votes running for the 

of Education in the city elec- 
HARTFORD. — The general alarm fire that a 
two Arsenal School buildings early ast 


ki 


Howard, former superin- 
of schools at Windsor, 
‘ nak ey. 4 one Ub of ne 
ts gress, also 
that the City Council ap-. 
a Negro to the Board of Edu- 
Representatives of the Peo- 
of Hartford have also 
| rd in favor of the ap- 


sit 


i 


_| pointed out that thé home over 50 

a es x 
© . jam for this 

into a small space, 100 of — a Rene wanbdicdtess 

_ jare totally confined to or 13,000 with virtually no 

‘wheelchair. Not only was the home tation on any city boards. 

understaffed, but some windows . 

were barred. And the city nursery 

+ right next to the home was just as 

bad, he remarked. 
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Legislature Fiddles 


While School Burns 
HARTFORD.—While two build- 
ings of Arsenal School went up im 
flames, the State Legislature met | 
in special session on the schosol 
crisis in Connecticut. 


In Slums, TB 


HARTFORD. — Dr. Leonard A. Scheele, surgeon gen- 
eral of the United States Public Health Service, declared in : 
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BRIDGEPORT.—An overflow meeting of the GE Lo- 
cal 208, UE, largest local in Connecticut, voted 
Sar walon ot o membership ghosting 
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WORKER Séores 
— LIVS CAGE “KIDS” 
- HAVE COME OF AGE 


By. Lester Rodney 


Long Island University could well have the best basketball team ia town this 
season, one of its old time tournament powerhouses. And the team is not radically changed 
in personnel from the disappointing club that won 19 and lost 12 last season. 


First off they present the best! 
big man in town, and that’s rough- 
ly comparable to a football team 
having the topnotch passer. (Ask 
Coach Strader.) He is Sherman 
White, the tall, fluid Negro star 
who didn’t quite live up to his 
extravagant billing as the season 
started and then came fast and 
hard to wind up with 281 points 
and the “He'll be tops next year” 
accolade from opposing coaches, 
including St. Louis’ Ed Hickey 


es + 
This is the fourth of, a Daily 
Worker series sizing up the New 
York college basketball teams. 
Next—CCNY. A complete na- 
tional estimate will follow, 
OSE uit 
who saw White play Ed Macauley 
to a standstill as the LIU team, 
developing with a touch cross 
country trip, played the Billikens 
into overtime. 


Not only that. Bee will have 
TWO big good men on his start- 
ing five. For Herb Scherer, rug- 
ged 6-6 youngster, much like 

yes, is coming into his own in 
his senior year and has the center 
berth nailed down, with White 
moving up front. A team that can 
integrate two dangerous big men 
can kick up a lot of fuss. 

Rounding out the first five as 
of right now are: 

Leroy Smith, 6-1, who surprised 
with his drive, set shooting and 
jump shot as a soph and accord- 
ae reports from the Brooklyn 


ac s tice sessions is “vastly 


going with a tight nine-man squad 


and a more clearly delineated! 


team. Behind the top five named 
are Dolph Bigos, a 6-2, 
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In This 


Corner... 
By Bill Marde 


Cal 


win much more than half its games 
this season. Coach Lynn (Pappy) 
Waldorf kept building and buikd- 
ing and generating “more power 
as the weeks went past until last 
mney visiting scouts, aye 
€ 
Shat"de Waldo’ oftaccte 
were strictly of the atomic 

ive variety. 
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Buckeyes in Bowl 


SAN FRANCISCO (UP). — California will 
to the Rose Bowl the most alevastating ground attack to be 


offered by a far west team since the powerhouse days of 
Howard Harding Jones at Univer ®- 
sity of Southern California. ' 
With a club that didnt figme to 
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Lovie, Drop the Gunl 


THIS NOVICE NIMROD (you can spell it n-i-t-w-i-t) spent two 
days chattering in the cold country around Walkill, N. Y., hunting 
for the antlered buck. The season is on, you know. The woods 
again are echoing with the weird sounding “Go—-—OOO——ooo000" 
as the hunting parties prow! the countryside and the “drivers” 
drive and the “standers” stand and the big buck plays hide and 
seek. 


You must be aware there are two schools of thought on game 
hunting. One which claims it's a fine outdoor sport and the ninny 
that ain't never out in the woods with!a gun in his hands 
don't know what living is. Another which insists it's almost bar- 
barous to hunt down the buck, the rabbit, the pheasant, the quail. 


L have no position on this. For once in my life I beg middle- 
of-the-road. I can’t honestly say thaf I'd get any particular delight 
out of bringing down one of those fawn colored beauties. Nor can 
I say that it's bad if people feel like hunting them for two weeks out 
of the year, guided by a strict code of rules and regulations geared 
toward preserving the breed rather than killing it off. A hunter is 
jail bait it ever he kills the female of the deer species, the doe. 
He is jail bait if he bags more than orfe buck during the two-week 
season. 

I plead obeissance to my job. Never had the slightest itch to 
go out hunting until enough readers complained last year that I'd 
never taken a crack at it or provided them with such a column. 

Of course the whole thing is ridiculeus, sending me out after 
game. I don't know how to shoot. The best I can do if I ever run 
across a buck is spend a few pleasant minutes passing the time of 
day with him. Of course I carry a gun. It's the stylish thing to do 
when hunting. What good would my red cap and flaming jacket 
be if there wasnt a Winchester to go.along with it? Or was it a 
Remington? I must check with brother Fred Brich! next time I visit 
his upstate wonderland. It was his gun. 

Yet I must confess this year's attempt at hunting was miost 
aggravating. For one thing, the Department of Fish and Game 
in Albany has raised the ante an a oe Last’ seasons permit 
cost $1.25. But last week the town clerk in Walkill gave me a 
dirty look when I plunked my one-twenty-five on his table. “Two 
bucks,” he said, “Why the 75c increase?” I inquired. “This year 
you can kill bear with the same license.” Oh. 

That was irritation number one. Tangling with a bear isn't 
worth 75c more to me or anyone in his right mind. A fella can get 
killed. Talking about getting killed, that provided irritation nurh- 
ber two on my most recent safari. You can imagine how subtl 
annoying it is while applying for your hunting permit when thee 
requests your age, weight, height, color of eyes, hair, and next of 
kin. I mean, who's supposed to get shot — the hunter or the animal? 
Oh well, I suppose the clerk’s ritual was warranted. I don't have 
the exact figures, but every year during the hunting season some- 
body in the woods manages to shoot his best friend by mistake. 
How you can mistake your best friend for a deer, especially when 
he's bedecked in red from head to toe, has always been somewhat 
of a puzzle to me. This trip I took no chances. I told my best friend 
to stay in the city. 

AND YET THERE was irritation number three to contend 
with. Something happened, or almost happened, that. would've 
been almost as : a personal tragedy as getting shot by my best 
friend. I took ow from the Briehl farmhouse alone. Made a wide 
circle under the Mohunk mountain range (if only you knew. how 
deceptive this last statement Is—a guy can make a wide circle 
under the Mohung mountain range and really not go too far — 
especially if the Briehl farm is located under the mountain 
anyway. But it does sound picturesque and so rugged, doesn't it 

So I made a wide circle under the Mohunk mountain range, 
‘ferried my way atop the little rocks across the treacherous streams, 
crawled through the barbed wire country, fought past the heavily 
wooded brusit and brakes (one thing you must know when writing 
a hunting column. “Brush” and “brakes” are two good substantial 
woodland terms. Adds a solid touch of authority to your story. 
Frankly I wouldn't know a brush from a brake if I fell right into 
one ... or is it two?) Yeah, there I was battling mother nature. 
It was a bitterly cold day. So I was bitterly cold. I was all alone. 
So I was lonely. I had a 30-30 strapped to my shoulder and all the 
time I walked the barrel of the gun kept knocking against the back 


from the shoulder strap. The lump on my head 
sound of the animal got closer. I drew a bead 
from whence the sounds emanated, 
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Michie@@MEdition Ask Grand Jury 
a R Probe and Removal . 


Of Police Czar Toy 


« IN2 SECTIONS, SECTIONI [7s ; 24 Pages, Price 10 Cents \ —See Page 1-A 
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Toy’s Cops Grab Girl, Try to Pin 
Fake aR ct on Negroes 


0 ee er my = DETROIT. — Police 
o riteiag? a me. J here snatched a 17-year- 
t aay old girl from an automo- 


soaked én gasoline was shooting flames hi aN be i bi a: 1 bile last week and tried 
2 the Seine” Onlookers standing at a distance said “that's : Ww wis Sl for 12 hours to bludgeon 
>. the Ku Klux Klan.” ey: od her into pressing fake rape 
3 (The scene was a field on the farm of Negro Congress- #9 Pern 3] charges against four Negro 

man William Dawson, at Paw Paw, Michigan. AS ‘beet te | friends. 

* This week Rev. A. Ralph Davis of 1804 West Grand{m | MSReee eos ii 6Despite the grilling, the 

Boulevard, Detroit, received in the mail a crudeély-written ‘ — | pil refused to help in the 


letter bearing a picture of three Negro children hanged by ameup and stood her ground 
their necks. — against assaults on her char- 
: K.K.K.” the letter warned the minister that the ee, Th acter, inuendoes and threats. 
same g hae happen to him if he didn't stop bringing . Boe. Shy. ees ¥ ar More than a dozen cops and 
restaurant owners into court who refused service to Negroes FF BP) 4 gS »olicewomen at four police stations, 
. . . 3S Bet i _ ™ ; spewing KKK invectives as ‘n-—r,” 

ie. me | See a Re pounded her with the Department's 
~~ QUT AT THE Hudson plant last week the Michigan fae eee et attitude that for Negroes and 
Worker has information that recruiting for the KKK is being Of whites (she is white) to be seen 
done in one specific department. oe a . oe a = the street, at parties, 

Around the Detroit GM Transmission plant tires of f i AORN <= -_ By inilline her from midnteha ts 
workers were slashed last week. Stories are being spread f e me ca | Sa moon, they served notice onte 
that “Negroes and Jews” are doing it. BASSE 085 | | again that they intend to enforce 

Two weeks ago Gerald L. K. Smith, fascist, was brought fe Ses ae ‘. Dixiecrat segregation here. The 
here for two secret meetings, admission to which was by 4 Se : passion with which they sought 
card only. One meeting was at the Amaranth Temple a | charges throws light onto the large 


the ion the Masonic Temple. core New gh bn ma issued 

Because this episode, far from 
being unusual, is but one of the 
‘ew that ever come to light, the 


lichigan Worker will provide com- 


1943 that resulted in the death of 16 Negroes. — ‘ete information to a citizens’ 


Sinister news about reorganization of the Black Legion _ This is the courageous 17-year-old girl who refused to allow 
is coming to light. Toy's cops to badger her into being part of a frameup against four 


The Michigan Worker leamed this week that the Black en Pmgpe wae Aas to tell her a “be orend bey ‘or any 
is reorganizing in this area, and that it is trying.to "against this outrage. eotes 
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to be evicted Dec. 3, on the grounds she is a “nuisance.” Her son, 
not in the picture, is serving in the U. S. Army. 
are the ae of white supremacist elements in the Nor-Wayne 
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This is Mrs. Teresa Tenorio and six of her children. She is Federal Housing project who are behind the trumped-up charges 


against her that she is a “nuisance.” The Civil Rights Congress is 


She and her family fighting the eviction of this Mexican American family. 
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Nat Ganley Writes: 


A Real Test for 
Anti-Fascists 7 


WALTER REUTHER has convinced many auto workers that 
he stands for democracy and against fascism: It's not his red- 
baiting which sounds convincing, but rather his blasts against reac- 
.tionary Republicans, Dixiecrats, the KKK and the Black L&gion. 

But so far Reuther has not met the real test of a fighter against 
fascism. He can't as long as he completely remains the Labor 
Statesman of the Wall Street crowd. Since this crowd are the real 
architects and engineers of fascism and war, Reuther’s pretensions 
toward democracy and peace are good only to 
the extent that he fous 5 with this gang. 

That's hard to pin down, because fascism is 
trying to sneak into power in the U. S. A. through 
the existing framework of government and 

the existing, l-sounding procedures. 

—- all the dents already made in “demo- 

italism through Taft-Hartley laws, 

loyalty oath’ persecutions of Communists, for- 

eign-born, the Gea: people, the Jewish people, 

“ there are still certain checks and limitations 
placed by the people on the Wall Street 

But if fascism gets the upper hand it will 
subject the American people to an unparalleled 
savage terror, to enforced hunger and starvation 
and to an immediate atomic bomb war. With trade unions and 


ple’s democratic o tions liquidated by fascism, it will be 
that i harder to fight and win peace, Liberty and ‘economic 
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With Bill 


McKie nationally known union and *— 
Communist leader his 71d birthday | ** 
and 55th year of ry wn in the la- 
bor movement, last Saturday night. 

Shop leaders from Ford, Cad- 
illac, Kelsey Hayes, Chrysler, Gen- 
eral Motors, Briggs, Dodge, Tern- 
stedt, from the AFL, hardly a 
shop in the city that one could 
name, but had its delegation there 
to the “Grand Old Man” of 
the CIO Auto Workers Union. 

From his native birthplace, 
Britain, came warm, comradely | 
greetings from the Scottish Com- 
munist Party, from R. Palme Dutt 
and T. A. Jackson, speaking for the 
Central Committee of the British 
Communist Party. « 

Eugene Dennis, Henry Wir- 
ston, Carl Winter sent greetings 
from the National Committee and| 
State Committee respectively of) 
the Communist Party. 

From the mighty Ford Local 
600, largest union local in the 
world with 65,000 members, came 
president Thomas Thompsdn to 
bring the official greetings of the 
membership to Bill McKie. 

And speaking for thousands of 
non-labdr people, came Chief Pro- 
bate judge Pa Patrick H. O'Brien to 
recall -the a when he and Bill 


McKie lic office to- 
gether. “eg = 

Sponsored by a distinguished | ¢, 
group of shop leaders from Ford's 
Rouge oy headed be Walter 


Labor Celebrates 


DETROIT.—The cream of the. city’s labor movement, 


some 600 trade union leaders, Negro and white from all po-' 
litical opinions and groups celebrated with William “Bill” 


Nickie 


relate his experiences in struggles 
over the 55 years of activity. 

Highlights of the speeches were: 

Judge O'Brien, “I greet a man 
who is a champion of those whom 
a few oppress and who fought all 
his life for a better, more equitable 
social system. . McKie has al- 
ways fought for the right of free| 
expression for his beliefs and those | 
who join with him .. . thats a), 
pasion thing today, we must help 

im to carry on. Capitalism is 
noted for its productivity, but it 
took men like McKie to organize 
the men and women who make 
that production possible—long may 
he live to fight for the workers.” 

James E. Jackson, speaking for| 

Michigan Communist Party . 
“We, the Communists, whom Bill 
is one of, a true son of the 
working class, a fighter for a better 
America—he is a symphony of 
struggle teaching the toilers how 
to battle against the trusts. 

Many others spoke. Then Mc- 
Kie himself: 

“The unity of the workers here 
symbolizes our way for winning 
in the future, what I have always 
fought for as a Communist, a new 
society—Socialism. . . . As my late 
wife always said, ‘behind the work 
of my husband was always how 


DETROIT.—Into an already ex- 
plosive housing situation Mayot- 
eléct Albert E. Cobo has thrown a 
housing program that will further 
tighten the vise on the Ne pec- 
ple, and bring to a standstill the 
ee housing plans of the 
city of Detroit. 


Cabo's proposal have already 
sroused reac_- opposition 
among labor and the Negro people 
in Detroit. The executive board 
of the Detroit NAACP last weck 
blasted Cobo’s stand against pub- 
lic housing in outlying areas, which 
would kill numerous publie ous- 
ing projects, as, “Torpedoing the 
entire Program. for the provision of 
adequate housing for a portion of 
the citizens now in dire need.” 


The NAACP statement points 
out that, “The housing situation 
in Detroit has been’ critical for 
several years. 


“It is growing steadily worse. 
The action of the city government 
in its past housing policies has 
been dilatory, vacillating, and dis- 


| criminatory.” 


* 


LABOR’S Municipal Campaign 
Committee, which backed Ceorge 
Edwards for mayor in the recent 
elections, gave documentary, pho- 
tostatic proof of the existance of . 
the Cobo Realty Co. The leaflet 
pointed out that, “Cobo'’s company 
stands to profit frem the $70,000.- 
000 private real estate grab pro- 
posed by the Republicans.” 


The Cobo program provides for 
private “slum clearance” where the 
city government buys up property 
lor a song, sells it to private lar 3 
real estate compariies at the de- 
valuated price. It its the com- 
pany to build at « able buildings 
and charge any rents it wants, re- 
gardless of whether the people now 
living in the slum area can afford 
co pay the new rents. 

The thousands of families who 
are forced to leave their homes 
will be m the desperate situation 
of trying to find a home in Derroit. 
And the majority of the famiiics 


‘in the area to be “cleared” by the 


“Cobo plan’ are Negro! 
* 


tremendous unem- 
ployment in the Negro community 
today, with fascist-like mobs ready 
to attack them if they more ito 
neighborhoods where the Klan- 
like “improvement associations” 
have influence, they would have 
little chance of finding. any kind 
of housing. 

The Michigan Worker renewed 
its demands for 50,000 low cost, 
low rent, non-segregated housing 
units, this week as part of the an- 
ewer to the dangerous program of 
Cobo. 

It calls upon the city to apply 


With the 


Hartleyizing the CIO . . . which 
they are using to drag us into a 
atomic war and the same destruc- 


PEKING (ALN).—The greatest 
‘worldwide ga of labor lead an. He ma A WETV hac cn 
lof Svidan (Africa), F. Zapka of the} vened the parley to social, 
aha Trade Unions — and economic demands 
L. Soloviev of the Soviet Tradejfor Asian and Australasian workers, 
map out an action program to fight 
for their realization and set up a 
permanent WFTU office in China 
to serve as a center for unions on 
these two continents. Saillant 
thanked the All-China Federation 
of and the Chinese People’s 
Government = 5 = h > 
He expressed ence that t 
‘conference would mark a new step 
in the fight for world peace and 
. Malaya,. *Siam,| against colonial oppression. 

USSR and Ceylon.| It was significant, Saillant said, 
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leaders present. 
Commander - in - Chief Chu Teh, 


REJECT BID TO 
FREEZE PAY LEVELS 


LONDON (ALN).—Unions 


wages at the present time. 
The TUC appeal, made while no 
less than 4,000,000 workers were 
asking for more pay, followed a 
conference between TUC leaders 
‘and four top government officials, 
Foreign Minister Ernest Bevin, 
‘Labor Minister George « Isaacs 
| Finance Minister Sir Stafford 
Cripps and Health Mivister Aneu- 
tin Bevan. As a result of the con- 


How to avoid diplomatic rela- 
tions with the government desired 
by the bulk of China’s 400,000,000 
people appeared to be the most) 
‘pressing matter before the Tru- 


Concurrently, the government 
was also doing its best to continue 
the business decline and unem- 
ployment in West Coast industrial 
centers which are being prolonged 
due to hostility to.the Chinese Peo- 
ples democratic revolution. 

The State Department and the 
press pretend that the Angus Ward 
case is the compelling reason for 
the decision to withhold American 
recognition the Chinese gov- 
ernment. ut this was hardly 


at all, only after the longest possi- 
ble “study” of the situation. 
- 

THE ARREST of Ward, the 
U.S. consul general in Mukden, 
has been seized, moreover not only 

a convenient excuse for the 


; 
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A procession of students and professbssffom Tsinghwa University in Peiping celebrating the 
formation of the new Chinese government. 


ference, the TUC decided to yield 
to wage-freezing pressure from the 
lwovernment and to resist rank and 
file pressure for higher pay to 
meet price increases ‘cauaed by 
devaluation of the pound. On the 
Same day, the ruling Labor Party 
decided to delay action on nation- 
alization of the steel industry, one 
of the planks of the socialist pro- 
gram on which it was elected, 


WIN DEPORTATION FIGHT ~ 

Sixteen Greek seamen, who wero 
held on Ellis Island for deporta- 
tion to Greece, were granted volun- 
tary departure and have left on 
| the SS Batory for. Poland, the 
American Commitiee for Protec- 
ition of Foreign Born said. 


: 1940 Plan to Bomb Baku 


PARIS, Nov. 22 (Telepress).—Sensational documents baring anti-Soviet plans of 
the Western allies during the “phony” period of World War II have been published in 
the French weekly, Action. Marked secret and very secret, the documents are memos 
and cables exchanged between gets : ” 
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Cen. Gamelin, Franch Chief of 
the General Staff im 1940, and 
Gen. Weygand, then command- 
ing the French forces in the east- 
ern Mediterranean. 

The documents confirm: that, 
during the period of the “phony 
war, Allied antagonism was 
directed not against Germany 
but against the Soviet Union 
with the specific intention of a 
lightning air attack on the Baku 
and Batum oil wells from Turk- 
ish and French-Syrian _air- 
dromes, to be followed by in- 


On March 7, 1940, Weygand 
reported to Gamelin that he had 
given permission to British Air 
Marshal Mitchel, under orders 


'sat| COAL PRODUCTION 


PEKING (ALN).—North Chima 
coal mines will jack up their pro- 
duction to 12,000,000 tons in 1950 
and all miners will get higher 
wages, with the greatest increases 
for those working underground, 
The Tatung, Shansi, mine will be 
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sole purpose is to terror- 
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te solicit your trade. They offer you quality 
merchandise and services at reasonable 


prices. 
_ Buy frem them and tell them you saw their 


Het Doge - Hambargers 
Ali Kinds of Sandwiches 
Fish and Chipe 


BUNGALOW 
COFFEE SHOP 


652 W. Verner at Grand River f} 


CITY-WIDE SERVICE: 
OFFICE SUPPLIES | 
Typewriters - Adding Machines } 
SILVER. 
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: Fleer Coverings ; 
90 | J. GREEN | 
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PINCUS DRUGS 
11344 Whittier at Laing ..#) 2660 CRATIOT 
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pers, Times, 
Communist leaders at 


ews and Free Press printed a single 
because Carl Winter pinpointed the frame-up trial of 
Foley Square for what it was—a trial 
silence freedom of thought,,ecapression and 


ARTMENT OF JUSTICE in Wash- 
. E,,Adcock, former director of immigration and 
him shut up, take the same 


lustered he “would tell all.” 


Hub Ceorge, Free Press 


press conference with Carl Win- 


ty olfiee had 
get all that Winter said. 
conference, but none of the three 


licly that he could not 
charges were true. 
Maybe the 


id tell all” alse 


the eapitalist press is dropping like 


reasons: 
and 


tonle Bud 


DON’T LOOK FOR ANY 


one, le dont have the 
tired of reading these kinds of 
through sensational “ex- 
Lanker'’s series on Skid 


of sex, and the Detroit News 18 
the first two reasons still re- 


Moody, Detreit News, uses 
the stink. 


CHRYSLER SETTLEMENT: in 


| talks with the union until Walter Reuther returns from his 
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of European capitals. — 


ent sponsored tour 
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Rlan’s Hand Behind 
Det 


|.and murder , workers from joining 


|. Teday, with employers attempt- 
ling the smashing of union erganiza- 
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roit 


Detroit office of the Federal Bu- 
reau of Investigation. In faet they 
-have in their possession letters the 
KKK has sent through the United 
States mail, threatening citizens. 


Iran Makes 


U. S. Aid 
of Iran bid last night 
for military aid from the United 
‘States government. He made his 
first public plea for aid in «a 
prepared for delivery be- 
: the Council ef Foreign Rela- 
tions. 


| 

WIN PAY DIKE | 
-CROCKETT, Cal. (FP).—Win- 

ning of an immediate 10c hour 

increase and 7e more starting 

1, 1050, ended a 40-day strike 

the Internatinal roremen 8 

and Warehousemen’s Union (CIO) 

against the California and Hawai- 

ian Sugar Refinery:~ 
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Form Committee to Fight Klan 


MICHIGAN 
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Resurgence in Downriver Area . 


By Ed Riley 

RIVER ROUGE.—A committee 
was formed this week to organize 
a protest against the wanton stab- 
ving by a KKK hoodlum of Mrs. 
Viola Higgins, a River Rouge Ne- 

housewife. The stabbing of 
frail 112-pound Negro woman 
occured during a champions 

me betwen River Rouge a 
Melvindale football teams. 

The committee is headed by 
Willie Pruitt, 469 Campbell St., 
and Bill Johnson, 551 . Superior, 
and Doris Lampley, ge Pro- 
gressive leader of River Rouge, 
and is also composed of prominent 
business men, religious leaders and 
social-minded citizens of River 
ent The committee will also 
involve Ford Local 600, as well as 
trade union leaders of the down- 
river area. 

Main purposes of the committee 
are: Demand a thorough investiga- 
tion into the fascist-inspired riot; 
demand arrest and punishment of 
the hoddlum guilty of the stabbing; 
@ complete investigation of white 
supremacist police officers down- 
river, and to seek funds to defray 
the expense of hospitalization. 

Miss Thelma Harris, who was 
with Mr. and Mrs. Higgins and 
in the stands during the game, 
told how Melvindale fans through- 


ee ee 


out the game kept making insulting 
and slanderous remarks about Ne- a a 
groes on the River Rouge team. ORES oe ee 

“It was a dirty game,” said Bo) 7 
Miss Harris. all-white Mel- 
vindale team seemed opposed to 
the idea of playing against Ne- 
groes and tried all of tricks 
to defeat them. They kneed them, 

ched and kicked the River 

ouge team, and the referee did 
nothing to stop the ‘ouls. “ 

Mrs. Viola Higgins was a “rene 
ized five days after ae stabbed © _ 
by one of the rioting hoodlums. “I= 4 
saw them beat my husband,” Mrs.) 
Higgins states. “He was hand- © ~~ 
cuffed to a gas staticn and unable ~.. 
to defend himself. I spoke & the ae S. 
rioters and told them that my > 9) 
husband was not involved in their > 
fight, we had only come to see 
the game. Four of the boys sur- 
rounded me, one of them stabbed SF 4 
me in the back. I could not see © e > 
which one did it. I stood there : ae 
bleeding, and about an hour later ~ > 
the ambulance-came and took me BS 
to the hospital.” 

Resurgance of the KKK and 
Black Legion elements manifested 
in mob violence against innocent 
Negroes, aided and abetted by the 
police will be widely protested 
and brought to the attention of the 
public. 
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Still bedridden and filled with pain is Mrs. 
Viola Higgins, 34, of River Rouge, who was 
stabbed in the breast by Klan-inspired hood- 
lums last week in Melvindale. 
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* EVERY DAY 
NEW BARGAINS 


ALL NATIONS 
HOLIDAY BAZAAR 


DEC.1,2,3,4 


Onn rrr 
* Weekend for Gourmets 


PHIL SCHATZ SAYS: “Come early every. night 
for the delicious meals planned for the Bazaar. 
I will be on hand promptly at 6 P.M. every day. 
A chance like this comes only once in a liftime.” 


TOYS * PET SHOP * CLOTHING * BOOKS 
ENTERTAINMENT % CHILDREN’S PARTY 
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By Hugo Beiswenger 
DETROIT. 


THERE WILL be those among our: friends, 
liberals and trade unionists, who, w they read 
this issue of the Michigan Worker, will ask such 


questions and offer such comments as these: 


“Are the attacks on the Negro people in De- 

troit REALLY as bad as you 

Communists portray them?” 

‘3 “Yes, ‘conditions have always 

been bad for Negroes in Detroit, 

\ but a lot of agitation by you 

} Communists isn’t going to help.“ 

| Of course they. accused us 

Communists of crying “Wolf” 

before Taft-Hartley was ed 

too, and before the Callahan 

Act was passed, and when the 

trial of the 11 took place, and 

if we want to go back a little 

further in history, when we pre- 

dicted the 1929 crash, and when we raised the 

slogan of collective security to prevent fascist 
aggression. 

The Michigan Worker has no need to assemble 


BEISWENGER 


a lot of facts to “make a case.” The facts come 


crowding into our office in too great an abun- 
dance, and speak for themselves. They show 
that THERE IS SOMETHING NEW in the char- 
acter of the attacks on the Negro people in the 
Detroit area, 

7 


OUR paper is close to the people. Whenever 
there are stirrings among the people, our paper 
immediately knows about it. When attacks against 
the Negro people increase, we hear of it. We 
have been hearing plenty—more than at any time 
we can remember since the shameful days of 
June 1943. We are alarmed by what we hear. 

When, in the course of a week or ten days a 
series of events are reported to us, such as those 
recorded in this issue of the Michigan Worker, 
there's something to get concerned about. It 
begins to look like a pattern—there’s money, or- 
ganization and direction behind this thing. 

Why is there a rising tide of violence against 
the Negro people at this time by these terrorist 
outfits? These groups couldn't thrive if the 
ground wasn’t being ploughed and fertilized for 
them by the auto barons and their reactionary 
political henchmen. 

There could be no of the KKK and 
Black Legion without the following reactionary 
policies creating the conditions: 

® Cobo’s “housing” scheme, which will ag- 

vate the already unbearable lack of housing 
or Detroit Negroes. Cobo’s housing “re-develop- 
ment” will throw thousands of Negro families on 
the streets without shelter. It will take place in a 
framework of Klan violence against N who 
“dare” to break through the walls of the Negio 
ghetto to live. oe 

© Increasing — “permanent” — unemploy- 
ment. The Negro worker has already been hit 
hardest. As unemployment increases, most Negro 
workers will be on the streets. Negroes, who were 
“last hired” because of auto corporation discrimi- 


nation, are now first fired. Unless the unions de- 


cide to grant 
workers, more fuel 
disunity between Negro 
erating new attacks on the Negro 

® The ce of a fascist-like police de- 
partment which clubs with brute force any re- 
sistance to white supremacist attacks by either 
Negro or white. 


- 
IT IS NOT for nothing that Howard Whit- 


man in the Nov. 19 issue of Colliers magazine, 
avowedly sympathetic to Toy and his police de- 
partment, says “Since my reporting experience in 
Hitler's Germany I have seen nothing which more 
closely resembled the storm than a 
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